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THE RENNES VERDICT AND THE DREYFUS CASE. 


ITS MILITARY ASPECT. 


Tue terrible tragic drama which has for the last five years been 
developing itself in France, under the eyes of an astonished world, 
has come to a climax in the renewed conviction of Captain Dreyfus. 
No one supposes that we have seen the last act. Passion and prejudice 
have acquired such a mastery over so many minds, so much foul 
plotting has gone on, that it is not possible that the attempt to 
sponge out the whole record and start afresh should, despite its obvious 
attraction for patriotic Frenchmen, be successful. You may use a 
sponge to clean a leaf; you cannot use it to change the nature of a 
shrub. The roots of the evil plants would be everywhere living and 
growing in a fertile soil, and it could not be long before they would 
again send up poisonous flowers and fruit. Prejudice and passion 
have, however, a wonderful property for developing themselves, not 
only from the ground from which they spring, but also by the seed 
which they scatter, borne by the winds to every distant land. I 
cannot help thinking that at the present moment we here in England 
are in no small danger of suffering from the effects of some such fatal 
importation. The broad fact that five Ministers in France in succes- 
sion had pledged themselves to the declaration that Dreyfus had been 
legally and justly condemned in 1894, when in fact he had been in 
clear violation of the law condemned by a Court-martial to which 
secret documents had been conveyed, with what the Minister who 
sent them now calls a moral order, un ordre moral, to the President 
of the Court to show them to the judges, and that these were shown 
in the absence of the prisoner and in secret session, is one so mon- 
strous that the passionate wrath with which it has been received by 
the whole world outside of France is only the natural expression of 
the human conscience. That the one piece of public evidence against 
the prisoner should be a document which was, in fact, written, accord- 
ing to the judgment of the highest Court in France, and as everyone 
who accepts the ordinary laws of evidence believes, by Esterhazy, and 
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that forgery upon forgery, plot upon plot, treachery upon treachery, 
has marked the course of the accusers of Dreyfus, are all facts so 
indubitably established that it is not surprising that the acquiesence 
with which apparently the great majority of Frenchmen have received 
a verdict by which Dreyfus is again condemned should have produced 
in some minds an impression that France has passed out of the comity 
of civilised nations, and that justice does not exist within her borders. 

Passion, misrepresentation, and hasty inference have, however, been 
by no means confined to one side in the fierce fight which has, to an 
extent such as no other cause célébre has ever done, convulsed the 
civilised world. For many of the charges which have been made 
against the chief accusers of Dreyfus there is as little evidence as there 
is against Dreyfus himself. The case is a most intricate one. The 
labour of studying the actual procés verbal of the Rennes Court-martial 
or of the Cour de Cassation is enormous. All that has reached the 
greater portion by far of the English public are the exceedingly brief 
epitomes made under the greatest difficulties by English correspon- 
dents. 

The number of men who could combine all the faculties required 
for following in a foreign language the intricate evidence of a most 
difficult case, epitomising fairly the salient points, and telegraphing 
off, for the following morning, to their newspapers a fair representa- 
tion of the truth must obviously be very small. Many of the corre- 
spondents, by the way in which they introduced such expressions as 
“(sensation)” at the most irrelevant moments, showed clearly that they 
were not sufficiently familiar with the simplest outline of the history 
to be able to judge of the value and effect of the evidence tendered. 
They all, however, started with the knowledge of the broad facts to 
which I have referred, and throughout assumed a griori that every 
one of the witnesses for the prosecution were mere scoundrels. No 
one who knows the facts and has studied the evidence can believe that 
that is true. Accordingly the righteous indignation of numbers of 
those who have written to the papers is based upon a complete mis- 
conception of the nature of the evidence which determined the verdict 
and of the characters of the men who gaveit. These are well-known 
in France, of course, and the effect of the righteous protest against a 
wrongful judgment is utterly marred by the assumption of motives 
which are there known not to have existed. All sorts of mere slanders 
have been thrown into the air, and these, as their nature is, tend to 
weaken the cause in behalf of which they have been invented. 

To take one or two of these. There is not a shadow of evidence to 
suggest that the conviction of Dreyfus was in any way whatever con- 
nected with a plot of the Generals for the subversion of the Republic, 
or for putting the secret funds into their own pockets. Nor is there 
the slightest reason to suppose that more than, at the outside, one or 
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two of those who were concerned in bringing about the original con- 
viction of Dreyfus had the slightest doubt as to his guilt. The error 
was of a wholly different kind, and one of the most dramatic stories 
in all human history loses half its interest, and all its value, when that 
assumption, so readily made and so invariably wrong, is imported into 
it, that on one side of the line all was virtue and wisdom, and on the 
other all scoundrelism. To take one case as an example. I defy 
anyone really to study the story and to read in extenso the evidence of 
General Boisdeffre without seeing that he was in all respects a high- 
minded and honourable man. He made one great mistake. Deceived 
by the best-known forgery of Henry he pledged himself to its authen- 
ticity. As soon as he discovered his error, he, despite all the remon- 
strances of his friends, insisted upon resigning the position he held. 
It was virtually the command of the French army, the object of the 
ambition of a life-time. He still evidently and really believes Dreyfus 
to be guilty, and the interesting thing is to judge of the influences 
which have deceived such a man. I cannot pretend to think that the 
question is merely one as between lawyers and soldiers. To me it 
seems that the fatal incapacity to discover the truth which has shown 
itself at the French headquarters is a thing which portends disaster for 
France whenever she embarks in war. Among the conversations 
reported by Croker, as carried on by him with the Duke of Welling- 
ton, there is one in which the Duke, as they rode along, pointed to a 
line of hills which obscured the view. ‘All my life,” said the Duke, 
“my business has been to find out what people opposed to me were 
doing on the other side of hills like those.” In other words, of all 
the requisites of a soldier in command, the most important is the right 
use of a shaping spirit of the imagination constructing an edifice of 
truth on a solid but incomplete basis of fact and evidence. What the 
French Staff have shown throughout has been a hopeless incapacity 
for distinguishing between truth and falsehood, and for arriving at a 
true solution of a difficult problem. There has been a tendency 
among them throughout to mistake honest men for rogues, and to 
think rogues honest men; to trust Esterhazy, Henry, and Du Paty 
de Clam, and to drive away Picquart. 

Dreyfus’ sufferings have been avenged by many suicides or mur- 
ders, by the fall of many ministries, and the ruin of many men. If 
France trusts herself in war to those who have led her into this 
horrible confusion, Dreyfus will be yet more signally avenged by the 
defeat of her armies, and the ruin of hopes for which all her sons 
have for thirty years sacrificed the best years of their life. It cannot 
be otherwise, for success in war will not be determined by the votes 
of a prejudiced and ignorant majority of electors, but by the capacity 
of the leaders to judge rightly of the issues before them, and those 
issues will not be swayed by a Court-martial at Rennes, but by the 
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arbitrament of arms, and that will be fatally affected by a substitu- 
tion of wild and casual fancies for solid truth. This is the more 
certain because the whole facts of the case, and much evidence ex- 
ternal to it, tends to show that the root-source of the error lies in a 
false conception of discipline, of the very spirit by which an army is 
bound together and acquires the unity which gives it its power for 
war. It seems to me to be of the deepest interest to trace back 
historically how this arose. I do not think I shall be wrong if I 
date the inception of the system to the time of McMahon’s march 
upon Metz, which led up to the catastrophe of Sedan. One of the 
most notorious facts of the time was the hopeless indiscipline of the 
“Mobiles,” which ruined more than anything else the movements 
of the army. 

When it was determined to introduce into France after the War 
the Prussian system of short and universal service, it was natural 
that the officers, who during their captivity after Sedan had had ample 
time and opportunity for discussing the injury which the Mobiles 
had done them, should say, “ Well now, if we are to defeat Messieurs 
les Prussiens we must introduce a discipline like theirs. We have 
seen them in action driving their fellows into the fight. Punishments 
for the smallest indiscipline are rained down on those unfortunates. 
We must do the same with ours.” France in the fervour of her 
patriotism and desire for revenge gave them all the powers they asked 
for. 

Only they had mistaken the essential conditions of the question. 
Prussian discipline is severe, but it is just. Moreover, it is based 
upon the intense personal devotion to duty, and absorbing interest 
in their men, of a body of gentlemen who were among the first to 
recognise that the experiences of the 1870 campaign had taught them 
that the great Frederick’s idea of discipline, “ It is forbidden to the 
soldier of Prussia to think,’ was necessarily a thing of the past. 
They found, and made it the basis of their discipline, that they had 
to develop to the full all the mental and moral qualities of a man in 
order that he might, under the isolated conditions involved in a 
modern fight, be trusted to work loyally out the orders he had received 
and understood. It was much more laborious for the officer but 
much more effective for the army. In every position in life there is 
always a tendency for the man in authority to save himself trouble 
by being merely arbitrary, by not investigating facts, by assuming 
that the one thing he has to do is to enforce as truth his own im- 
pressions. 

The French Officers under the Empire had had a very easy time of 
it. The habit of such a life had penetrated into all ranks. It was 
much simpler, when the work of training the nation for war fell into 
their hands, to continue the old system ; to hand over everything to the 
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non-commissioned officers, and to support their authority. Now there 
is no more delicate and difficult task that falls to an officer in any 
rank than that of looking after the officers and non-commissioned 
officers under him, so that he at one and the same time sees that 
authority, which is necessary to order and unity, is supported and 
that it is not abused ; that the system of training tends to the encour- 
agement and help of those who are doing their best, and only to the dis- 
couragement of those who are wilfully setting themselves against work 
and against the good of the Army. It is much easier to lookintonothing 
and to support all abuse of power as well as all right use of it. The one 
fatal result is that this latter spirit spreads through all ranks and 
saps the very roots of discipline. That that has been a condition of things 
that has widely, though by no means universally prevailed, through- 
out the French Army we have had much evidence of late. It tends 
to produce a slavish habit, such that when any superior has made a 
mistake it becomes the duty of everyone under his authority to sup- 
port him by any and every means, no matter how unscrupulous. This 
question of the nature of discipline is brought sharply into the 
Dreyfus question by the little anecdote which Henry, with a purpose, 
told Picquart when the latter first suggested to him his doubts about 
the guilt of Dreyfus, and his suspicions of Esterhazy. ‘ When I was 
in the Zouaves, there was a private soldier who was the son of a 
Colonel. He had been guilty of theft. The officer, under whose 
orders he was, wished to prosecute him. His superiors did not take 
that view. It was the officer who was broken, and the thief who 
maintained his position.” That is the system that breeds Henrys, 
Esterhazys, Paty de Clams. The whole Dreyfus question as concerns 
the lower agents may be said to be a question between the ideas of 
discipline of Picquart and those of Henry. It is hardly too much to 
say that it is the issue between the two who acquitted and the five 
who condemned Dreyfus at the Rennes Court-martial. Never was there 
a ery more falsely applied than that of Vivre ? Armée in support of the 
ideas of Henry, of Du Paty de Clam, and of Esterhazy. Vive ? Armée 
et Picquart should be the cry of every patriotic Frenchman. It isa 
question between victory and defeat. Lies will not hold an army 
together. The Army that depends on subordinates trained to find 
proof for every casual impression formed by their chiefs, and erected 
into a chose jugée, is bound to fail in war. No General can on such 
data judge “what the enemy is doing on the other side of those 
hills.’’ 

Nevertheless, it has not been merely the pressure of military 
authority that has been fatal in this wonderful story. For the pur- 
pose of forming a correct judgment on such questions as what is 
going on beyond those hills, and a thousand like them that come 
before a General in a campaign, it is quite as necessary to get a 
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man in command and to train subordinates who are not influenced 
by the surrounding chatter of silly gossip, and who do know facts 
when they see them, so as to distinguish them from the mere im- 
pressions of current opinion. It is there, more than anywhere else, 
that the French Staff has shown itself weak, and it is a military weak- 
ness fatal for war. To judge of that it is necessary to sketch the 
sequence of the case. 

It must, however, in the first place, be noted that there are two 
possible solutions of one important portion of the question. The 
data for determining what the papers were that were in fact handed 
over to the German Embassy, as enumerated in the paper known as 
“the Bordereau,” which was itself brought in four pieces to Colonel 
Henry in August or September, 1894, are wholly wanting. The 
presumption, in any case, is that they were not very important, and 
that the titles were made to read as if they were much more im- 
portant than they in fact were. The theory adopted by M. Demange 
is that they were of such a kind that they might easily have been 
obtained by any one outside the War Office. M. Demange’s tem- 
perament, however, has always led him to be as conciliatory as 
possible to everybody concerned. For years he absolutely refused 
to believe that secret documents had been communicated to the 
Court-martial of 1894 on Dreyfus. He does not now believe that 
anyone in the War Office supplied Esterhazy with papers. For this 
he gives two reasons. One that Henry was a man incapable of 
being a traitor, and the other that he would not have divulged the 
fact that he had received the Bordereau had he known Esterhazy’s 
handwriting and been in collusion with him. On the other hand, 
probably few Englishmen believe that Henry was unlikely to bea 
traitor. It is practically impossible to account for the recklessness 
with which he threw himself into the campaign against Picquart and 
in behalf of Esterhazy, unless he had the strongest possible motives 
for what he did. It is almost certain that he received the Bordereau 
under conditions which made it impossible to conceal the fact of its 
reception, and that therefore he at once suggested that the nature of 
the papers was such that it must be some one within the Office who 
had written it; a safe course, because no one but himself knew 
Esterhazy’s writing, and the Bordereau could not be connected with 
Esterhazy if it was agreed that it must have been written by some 
one within the Office. 

It is apparently established that the first person within the office 
to suggest the similarity of Dreyfus’s writing to that of the Bor- 
dereau was General Fabre, who was then employed there as 
Colonel. It by no means follows that no hints had been thrown 
out suggestively beforehand by Colonel Henry. The whole air of 
the place was filled among the senior officers with excitement as to the 
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question of the possible traitor. None of the juniors knew anything 
about it. It is, I think, abundantly clear that with the exception of 
Henry, and possibly of Du Paty de Clam, everyone else firmly 
believed that there was a traitor in the office, and was bond fide 
anxious to know who was the real culprit. On the whole, I am in- 
clined to believe that the whole story is more consistent if we assume 
that Henry, who certainly had been in close communication with 
Esterhazy, and was very anxious to conceal the fact, had profited by 
taking a share of the money paid by the military attachés to Ester- 
hazy. I feel tolerably sure that Demange gave at least a loophole, 
if not some justification, to the Rennes judges for their verdict, by 
endeavouring to show that Esterhazy obtained his information entirely 
outside the office, or with only the help of some casually dropped 
information. Major Carriére, the prosecutor, put the case more effec- 
tively than was recognised by the English newspapers. It was, he 
said, fairly enough a question between Esterhazy and Dreyfus. 
Esterhazy was impossible, because the information could not have 
been obtained by anyone outside the office; that had been established 
by the evidence of all those who spoke with authority. They had 
believed it long before there was any question of Dreyfus. The real 
flaw in the reasoning lies in the fact that no one knows what the 
papers referred to in the Bordereau actually were. In any case, 
much remains uncertain and unexplained in regard to the hatching 
of the plot against Dreyfus, though most of the facts have been 
established beyond dispute, for those who have really studied the 
evidence. 

There were two stages of scheming before the first trial. Of the 
earlier stage many of the circumstances can only be guessed on about 
the footing of a working hypothesis. Of the second, from the time 
that General Mercier became the leader the facts are abundantly 
clear. In the earlier stage Henry, Paty de Clam, and Esterhazy were 
perhaps alone involved. Esterhazy had been in close communication 
with Colonel Schwartz-koppen and had sold him and other attachés 
documents and information. If it be accepted that he could not 
have obtained the papers which he marketed without the assistance 
of some one withinthe War Office, it follows that he had a confederate. 
In order to judge of the probable motives of those who supplied him, 
it is important to determine in the first instance whether the docu- 
ments furnished were really valuable or whether they were what 
Paty de Clam endeavoured to inveigle Dreyfus into admitting, that 
he had handed over valueless papers designed only to impose on the 
recipient. On the whole the weight of evidence appears to establish 
the fact that nothing of much real value was thus obtained by 
Schwartz-koppen. It is true that at Rennes the head of the Artillery 
Department declared that when he saw the list of articles enumerated 
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in the Bordereau, he was alarmed and horrified. He appears, 
however, to have assumed as a matter of course what is by no means 
certain, that the catalogue of papers given in the Bordereau 
represented accurate and correct information on all the points 
alluded to in it. At an early stage of the proceedings it was 
announced, on apparently very good authority, that the Germans had 
found that the papers with which Esterhazy had supplied them were 
of little value. Colonel Schwartz-koppen’s whole attitude towards 
him appears to favour this hypothesis. Now it is to be noted that 
both Colonel Henry and Esterhazy were living very much beyond 
their means, and had great need for adding to their resources. Ester- 
hazy’s whole conduct, Henry’s forgery, and his machinations generally, 
lead to the conclusion that the expression used by the German attaché 
of Esterhazy was true of both of them. They were both of them 
capables de tout, thoroughly unscrupulous men. To such men 
what could seem a safer or more easy way of obtaining the needed 
cash than to enter into communication with the foreign attachés and 
supply them with worthless papers, that should pretend to be genuine 
whilst they occasionally threw in genuine information of no great 
value? Assuming this to be the explanation, Esterhazy became the 
intermediary and received his information from Henry, the two 
dividing between them what was paid for the papers. 

There is some, not very certain, evidence that one of the spies 
employed by the Intelligence Department came upon the track 
of Henry as the source of leakages from the War Office, and that in 
order to stop his mouth Henry managed to get him pensioned off. 
On the whole it is probable, though not certain, that these two, Henry 
and Esterhazy, were alone engaged in this earliest of all the schemes. 
It is almost certain that Henry did supply Esterhazy with informa- 
tion, which Esterhazy sold to the Germans. Gradually suspicion 
arose that leakages were taking place. Esterhazy’s visits to the German 
Embassy were scarcely secrets. Among such officers as knew him, 
and knew of these visits, he was believed to be a counter-spy employed 
by the Intelligence Department to get into the confidence of the 
Germans and expose their spy system. The belief that that was his 
métier was, up to the time of the Rennes Court-martial, held by many 
of the best informed and most intelligent people in France. The 
enthusiastic reception which he met with from many of his brother 
officers at the time of his trial and that of Zola can only be accounted 
for by the widespread conviction that he was thus doing a most 
valuable patriotic service. The letters of frantic hatred of France 
and the French Army which were produced against him were no 
doubt regarded as part of his stock-in-trade as a counter-spy. In any 
case, the fact that it was so easy to produce this impression, shows that 
Henry and Esterhazy had always this resource easily available to 
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cover their misdeeds. Obviously, however, it was important for 
Henry, as soon as suspicion began to arise within the Department 
itself, to start a scent which should draw off the hunt from himself 
and Esterhazy. If one is to accept the evidence of his chiefs as having 
any value at all, he had no authority to employ Esterhazy as a 
counter-spy, or to furnish him with any documents to assist him in 
that game. 

Clearly, if these two had been dividing the spoils between them they 
could not afford to let that fact be discovered. In September, 1894, 
Colonel Picquart was the head of one of the sections of the Intelligence 
Department. Colonel Paty de Clam was working under him. Colonel 
Sandherr was the head of the whole office under General Gonse. 
Dreyfus, a solitary man, living a quiet, domestic life, mixing very 
little with his brother officers, with a priggish, unpopular manner, and 
with that habit of minute inquisitiveness, which is a by no means 
infrequent Jewish characteristic, was working in Colonel Picquart’s 
section. A few suggestions and hints easily thrown out in the office, 
much after such fashion as Shakespeare has illustrated in the methods 
of Iago, had started suspicion against him. Such things rapidly 
spread, and, acquiring strength as they go, growing by the gossip on 
which they feed, do, in almost any community where men gather and 
talk, get believed because they are current. The impression that a 
certain known man within the office, a Jew, with powerful connec- 
tions, whose very name, Dreyfus, was buzzed about, had spread in 
Parisian society outside the office long before the actual trial. High- 
minded and honourable men, altogether unconnected with the War 
Office, except by acquaintance with some of those within it, have told 
me that they knew the name as that of a traitor long before anything 
was heard by them of the Bordereau. Probably every one who 
belongs to a London club has had experience almost every year of 
absolutely baseless falsehoods that have come to be believed, no one 
quite knows why, their genesis being lost in the long track of mouths 
and ears through which they have passed. With the much more 
excitable French temperament it is easy, therefore, to understand how 
quickly such an impression, once started, would spread in society. 
Doubtless, the clerical dislike of the Jews, and the anti-Jew crusade, 
helped matters forward a good deal, though I am inclined to think 
that, at least in the early stages, too much has been made of this. I 
can answer for it that zealous Protestants firmly believed Dreyfus to 
be a traitor long before the trial. The men who obviously had the 
strongest motive for starting and fanning the suspicion were Henry 
and, on a hint from him, Esterhazy. 

Though Esterhazy’s very name was unknown to Dreyfus till he 
returned from his long exile, it is abundantly clear that at a very 
early stage Dreyfus’s name, and the fact that he was to be made 
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Henry’s scapegoat, was known to Esterhazy. Esterhazy, whose evidence 
on any subject is, except as a suggestion for investigation, absolutely 
valueless, has, among the many versions that he has at one time oran- 
other given to the world of the circumstances under which the Bordereau 
was produced, endeavoured to prove that it was written by him by order, 
for the purpose of providing definite evidence against Dreyfus, con- 
firmatory of all the gossip that had hitherto been only vaguely 
floated about. One of his latest averments is that the Bordereau 
put in as evidence before the first Dreyfus Court-martial was not the 
original received by Colonel Henry at all, but a copy made by him, 
Esterhazy, of that original, which latter he sent to the Court-martial 
at Rennes. This story, however suspicious the source of it may be, 
receives some confirmation from mysterious questions put by a mem- 
ber of the Court-martial to Madame Henry as to the nature of the 
paper on which the original Bordereau was written, and as to the 
kind of table and its oil-cloth covering on which it was put together. 
It is obvious, that if it be the case that the Court-martial has ac- 
cepted from Esterhazy this secret document unknown to the accused 
and not submitted to Counsel, it has committed precisely the same 
illegality as the first Court-martial did in accepting, under similar 
circumstances, the secret dossier. This story, however, whether true 
or false, in no way affects the importance, asa means of arriving at 
the truth, of the scene which took place at Colonel Schwartzkoppen’s 
house when, in 1896, the copy of the Bordereau was first published 
in the Ec/air and the identity of his writing with it was discovered. 
Esterhazy went thither, and appearing to be almost insane with alarm, 
brandished a pistol and threatened to kill himself unless Schwartz- 
koppen would pledge himself to declare that Dreyfus, and Dreyfus 
alone, had been the source from which he had obtatned his informa- 
tion. To the man capable de tout it appeared quite natural that in 
order to screen the true source of his information an honourable 
soldier should lie in his behalf. Quite a few days afterwards Ester- 
hazy returned to Colonel Schwartzkoppen in a much happier frame 
of mind. These two visits are, of course, of a later date, and I 
only cite the fact as evidence of the conditions under which Ester- 
hazy wrote the Bordereau. At all events, it has been almost cer- 
tainly demonstrated that the original of the Bordereau was written 
by Esterhazy, not for the purpose of bringing charges against 
Dreyfus, but as part of a bond fide correspondence with Schwartz- 
koppen, and the time and place where it was written has been pretty 
accurately fixed. 

It is just conceivable that, at Henry’s suggestion, Esterhazy may 
have made a copy which was the one actually laid before the first 
Court-martial and the Cour de Cassation, and that there may have 
been, from Henry’s point of view, very good reasons for not pro- 
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ducing the original, but it is quite incredible that Esterhazy, 
writing under the inspiration of Henry, or any of the authorities 
at the War Office, as he alleges that he did, should, for the purpose 
of convicting Dreyfus, have introduced into the letter the expression, 
Je pars pour les manewuvres, at a time when everyone in the War 
Office knew that Dreyfus was not going to the manceuvres, and 
when he himself was. 

The particular mode in which Esterhazy throws out his successive 
fictions is thoroughly in accordance with the ordinary habit.of an 
unscrupulous man caught flagrante delicto. He admits just as much 
as he sees there is no use in his denying, and invents something 
that will give hima plausible excuse for not appearing quite as 
bad as he really is. To have forged the Bordereau “by order,” 
to bring evidence against a man suspected, may, to most English 
readers, appear an iniquity below which there is hardly a lower 
depth; but those who, admitting that Henry had forged another 
document for the same purpose, yet regarded him as a patriot and a 
martyr, would readily forgive Esterhazy for the crime to which he 
has confessed, but could not forgive him for what he actually did, if 
he acknowledged that he had sold French secrets to Germany and 
Italy, and had endeavoured to protect his continuance in that profit- 
able operation by bringing false charges against another man. 

As soon as the suggestion of Dreyfus’ guilt had been made another 
ally for Henry appeared upon the scene, Colonel Du Paty de Clam. It 
was from his office that the most important of the documents enu- 
merated in the Bordereau had been obtained. The peculiar passion, 
cruelty, and vindictiveness which he from the first threw into the 
persecution of Dreyfus obviously requires some explanation. A hint 
dropped by Colonel Picquart at the Rennes Court-martial appears 
to furnish the only plausible suggestion which accounts for his pro- 
ceedings. He was, according to Picquart, personally exceptionally 
careless about secret documents in his own office, and as Dreyfus was 
not working under him, had reason to be anxious to establish the 
fact that the leakage had taken place not because of any remissness 
on his part, but because of the villainy of an officer not under his 
orders. In any case, from this time forward he became as eager for 
the conviction of Dreyfus as either Henry or Esterhazy. It was a 
splendid coup for Henry to get Du Paty de Clam entrusted with the 
investigation of the case. In all probability Du Paty knew nothing 
of the strong motives which Henry and Esterhazy had for wishing 
to obtain a conviction. Du Paty had just motive enough, and was 
just the type of man to throw himself passionately into the cause, and 
from the moment when he had done so to throw scruples to the wind. 
The fact that Picquart himself, strong character as he has shown 
himself to be, and others in the office who have entirely refused to 
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lend themselves to any mere bullying by superiors, or to the force of 
the current opinion around them, entertained at this time no doubt of 
Dreyfus’ guilt, shows clearly that all within the precincts of the War 
Office were firmly persuaded of Dreyfus’ guilt, and that as soon as 
the subject was mooted outside, as it, in fact, had been long before, 
everyone who was supposed to be in a position to know the truth, 
when questioned by their friends would treat the matter asa fore- 
gone conclusion. 

Itds very important in estimating the nature of the forces involved 
to realise this. Men of the highest character and keenest intelligence, 
entirely unconnected with any of those various bodies, the clerical, the 
anti-Jew, the monarchical, the Bonapartist, or the anti- Republican, in 
any form, to this day find it impossible to shake off the impression left 
on them by the universality of the belief that then existed in the 
guilt of Dreyfus. They know that they themselves heard from men 
whom they would trust with their property or their lives under any 
condition that Dreyfus was no doubt guilty. We all of us here in 
England as much as those there in France constantly contribute our 
share to the creation of this tremendous power of vague opinion. 
“ Rumour” has far more than the mighty strength that it had when 
nearly two thousand years ago Virgil described it so graphically. It 
was under the influence of this all-penetrating power that Du Paty de 
Clam began his investigations, or rather set himself to prove that of 
which he was already convinced, partly because everyone believed it, 
partly because he had, perhaps half-unconsciously, strong personal 
motives for believing it. He obtained no tittle or jot of real evidence. 
He convinced himself that Dreyfus was guilty because he denied his 
guilt, because his hand shook, and because it did not shake. After 
exposing his victim to every form of moral torture such as only a man 
with the high-minded conscientiousness of a Torquemada, that is 
convinced in his inmost soul that he cannot be too treacherous or too 
cruel could devise, he was obliged to admit that the Dossier he was 
able to lay before the Minister of War was unsatisfactory. There 
was no real evidence to convict the of-course guilty man. The War 
Office and he resolutely rejected the evidence of such experts as made 
the obvious mistake of not being able to detect the likeness between 
the handwriting of the Bordereau and that of Dreyfus. They accepted 
only that of such experts as spoke to the obvious truth that Dreyfus 
was guilty. 

Then came the next stage. The Minister of War at the time was 
General Mercier. He hesitated, or was supposed in the office to be 
hesitating. Henry, Esterhazy, even Du Paty de Clam, had good 
reason to be alarmed. But the mind of the public outside was already 
in the condition of a powder magazine prepared for an explosion. 
Esterhazy, with the assistance of others eager for the task, applied the 
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match. Instantly fire burst out in all directions. The Press teemed 
with articles denouncing the Minister already suspected of having 
been responsible for many of the frightful losses of the Madagascar 
campaign, and of having not been sufficiently zealous in regard to a 
previous case of treason. Mercier, till he had to announce his decision 
to the Cabinet, had the whole responsibility on his shoulders. He 
was at the time hoping to be the successor of Casimir Périer, the 
President of the Republic. If he allowed himself to be influenced by 
what was at least supposed to be his earlier and unbiassed impres- 
sions, and decided that there was no evidence on which to convict 
Dreyfus, his career as a politician seemed to be closed. The whole 
Press of Paris and the provinces would be against him, all the various 
cliques that hated the Jews or that wanted some cry with which to 
appeal to patriotic feeling on their own behalf, would for once agree 
in attacking him, were, in fact, doing so already, the whole power of 
the Church and of society would be thrown into the scale, he would 
be really believed by the mass of honest men who knew nothing of the 
evidence to have been bribed by Jewish money. The easiest form of 
attack would be a motion for inquiry into the relation of the War 
Office to the Madagascar campaign. Could he afford to face it? On 
the other hand, if he simply accepted what everyone believed to be 
true, he would appear before the world as a patriotic statesman who 
had unearthed the long-suspected intrigues by which foreign powers 
were spying into the secrets of France, and were rendering useless all 
those splendid sacrifices by which Frenchmen had endeavoured for two 
generations to repair the wounds left by the war with Germany, and 
to restore the military prestige of their country. After all, why 
should he, surrounded as he was by official advisers all convinced of 
this man’s guilt, inquire too closely into the substantial grounds they 
had for that opinion. Could such a consensus have been arrived at 
without some basis to go on? Betrayal had taken place, who but 
this man could be the traitor? Least of all, surely, honest Iago 
Henry, who is so sure of the prisoner being the man. Surely never 
did the devil more potently tempt man. “ All these will I give thee,” 
and if he does not yield, then this burning fiery furnace which is 
already blazing around. At all events he gives way. Iago triumphs. 

From that moment all the military power of France is devoted to 
crushing anyone who doubts the guilt of Dreyfus. The Cabinet is 
not happy. Some of his colleagues suggest not doubts as to the guilt 
of Dreyfus but as to the political prudence of the step. He meets them 
with, ‘‘ We have made up our minds.” There is nothing but the 
Bordereau, vouched for only by carefully selected experts, to go before 
the Court-martial. It is clearly written by some one who knew for 
certain that he was just starting for the manceuvres. The officers on 
probation, of whom Dreyfus was one, knew for certain that they were 
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not. The date of the Bordereau is ante-dated from August to the 
spring. Even so, there is fear that the Court-martial will not convict. 
Under the authority of the Minister of War, in absolute violation of 
the law, as well as of the elementary principles of human justice, secret 
documents are laid before the Court-martial without the knowledge of 
the prisoner or the prisoner’s counsel. All of them are really value- 
less, but can be made to look convincing. Henry is the chief witness, 
and solemnly and dramatically swears before the Court to what he, 
better than any man, knows to be a lie—that Dreyfus is the traitor 
who wrote the Bordereau. Then lie follows lie, and forgery is heaped 
on forgery. Henry, no doubt, is the inspirer or artificer of most of 
them. His nervous consciousness of guilt makes him ever fearful that 
nothing has been done to buttress the lie sufficiently strongly, but from 
the time that Mercier is fully committed to the cause it becomes the 
part of a “ good ” officer and agent everywhere to assist in the great con- 
struction. Mercier, as soon as Casimir Périer resigns, becomes a candi- 
date for the Presidency, and either himself, or through one of his 
satellites, circularises all the Deputies and Senators, pointing out as one 
of his chief claims that he secured the conviction of the traitor Dreyfus. 
All France—with the exception of Dreyfus’s own immediate family, 
M. Demange, who had conducted his defence at the first trial, 
Forzinetti, who had been in charge of him when a prisoner, and hardly 
any others—is convinced of the correctness of the finding of the first 
Court-martial. Yet those who obtained the conviction are still 
uneasy. The case must be strengthened. The Minister of War 
himself is ever more deeply involved in illegality after illegality. He 
takes advantage of his position to possess himself of papers to which 
he has no right, and destroys those that are inconvenient. When 
he is succeeded by Minister after Minister none havethe independence 
and the courage to make a real investigation for themselves. The 
din of repetition, “ Dreyfus is guilty,” the chose jugée drowns all 
independent evidence. At last, in no sense whatever public opinion, 
but a few clear-headed men of strong character, men who know 
facts when they see them, and cannot be deflected from their course 
by shouts, yelling and misrepresentation ; who prefer to trust to truth 
and right when it is impressively before them, and cannot be turned 
aside by threats and the certainty of degradation, or bribed by the 
promise of great careers if they will hold their tongues—begin to win 
their way. Above all, the majesty and consistency of facts as they 
really are conquer all obstacles. Truth itself fights its way to its 
native light. Esterhazy cannot afford to abandon his profitable 
occupation, and when Colonel Picquart becomes the head of the 
Intelligence Department a letter falls into his hands which shows 
what the real source of the leakage has been. By this time, however, 
the War Office is too deeply committed to the plot; Henry is too 
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powerful, too many men have pledged themselves to Dreyfus guilt ; 
passions have been too deeply excited for simple evidence to be 
believed. General Gonse, after playing with the question for a short 
time, feels that he dare not face the necessary unpopularity. Henry, 
Du Paty de Clam and Esterhazy are allowed a free hand to plot 
against Picquart. Gonse himself, directly or indirectly, assists them. 
False charges are trumped up against Picquart; Esterhazy is 
acquitted. 

Then the storm breaks in all its fury. Zola writes his letter 
accusing the judges of Esterhazy of having acquitted him “ by order.” 
What, however, is most remarkable, as a question of the substantial 
strength of truth, and the mode by which falsehood defeats itself, is the 
extent to which, at every stage, it was the efforts of the plotters to 
support their own case which gradually let out the facts. The 
first public effort that was made to gain a hearing consisted in a little 
pamphlet, by Mr. Bernard Lazare, entitled The Truth about the Dreyfus 
Case: A Judicial Error. In its earliest form, Mr. Lazare could not 
venture to publish it in Paris, and he published a French edition in 
Brussels, and an English edition with a sort of apology from Messrs. 
Ward, Lock and Company. In order to meet the assertion that 
Dreyfus had been only convicted on the uncertain evidence of experts 
given in a Court with closed doors, the Ec/aiv published a mutilated 
edition of a letter which, as it alleged, had been shown to the judges 
as a convincing proof of Dreyfus’s guilt. This evidently showed 
that he had been illegally convicted, and gave Mme. Dreyfus the first 
opportunity for presenting a petition in his favour. A clumsy forgery 
of an imaginary letter from the family of Dreyfus to him was next 
attempted. It was written in such a way that the sympathetic ink 
which contained the supposed irregular communication was plainly 
visible so as to attract attention. When this fell into Picquart’s 
hands it disclosed from its palpably artificial character the machina- 
tions that were going on. 

The publication at a later date of the Bordereau itself was also 
made by the enemies of Dreyfus, and led to its identification as in the 
handwriting of Esterhazy. The famous forgery by Henry, written 
in order to prove the innocence of Esterhazy by establishing the guilt 
of Dreyfus, led up directly to the suicide, or whatever it was, of Henry 
and the reference of the case for revision to the Criminal Chamber of 
the Cour de Cassation. The escapade of De Beaurepaire led to the 
reference of the whole question to the United Cour de Cassation and 
the pronunciation by all the supreme judges of France of a unanimous 
verdict quashing the first Court-martial and determining that Ester- 
hazy was the author of the Bordereau. 

The verdict of the Rennes Court-martial, after all, is only one of 
the stages of this gradual elucidation of the truth. An enormous 
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change has come over the Public Opinion of France since the time 
when all France was not only convinced of Dreyfus’ guilt, but looked 
upon everyone as an enemy and a traitor who hinted at any other 
opinion. The one thing to be feared is lest untrue charges, based on 
an incomplete knowledge of the case, should be mixed up with the 
strong expression of the world’s true feeling of indignation against 
an unjust verdict. Such things become identified in the minds of 
Frenchmen with the defence of Dreyfus, and their refutation is 
assumed to prove that the case for him has broken down. France, 
as I have said, is in all ways herself the great sufferer, and that in 
the very point on which her heart is set-—her military power. Still 
more strangely it happens that by this iniquity she has almost cer- 
tainly accomplished that which, without her aid, it would have taken 
Germany many more years to bring about. France has lost the 
sympathies of Alsace. Germany has gained them. 

The same causes which have operated on the public opinion of all 
countries outside France, and notably on the smaller kingdoms round 
her, in Belgium, Holland, and Denmark, have acted with ten-fold 
force in Alsace, because the Bureau which dealt with foreign languages 
was recruited mainly from Alsatians loyal to France who understood 
German. Picquart and Dreyfus both belong to well-known families 
in Alsace, and the reward which has been paid them for their loyalty 
to France is fully appreciated in their native province. The death 
at this critical moment of M. Scheurer-Kestner, himself an Alsatian, 
due to the attacks made on him for his gallant defence of Dreyfus, 
cannot but intensify the feeling throughout the district, for which 
hitherto France has avowedly been sacrificing so much. Surely there 
never was a case in which such dramatic justice was meted out for 
foul wrong. “ You cannot bring an indictment against a nation.” 
Perhaps not. But forces that ask for no formal indictment move on 
slowly but surely, for the avenging of wrongs done by nations as 
they do for those of private men. 

An Enoiisu Orricer. 
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Arart from the tragic interest which centres upon the Dreyfus 
affair, as an extreme instance of judicial miscarriage, the most obvious 
characteristic has been its dramatic—we might almost say its melo- 
dramatic—features. The familiar persone of the Adelphi programme 
—Injured Innocence and Villainy in Disguise, the Heroic Champion 
and the Devoted Wife—have been reproduced with relentless fidelity 
to the canons of primitive art. The most daring of transpontine 
dramatists might have shrunk from the crowning audacity of such 
episodes as convict torture, or the attempted murder of counsel for the 
defence; and the spectacle of the civilised world convulsed to the 
point of passion for the honour of an artillery officer—the bare fact 
that with war looming on the horizon, “ L’affaire’’ has ousted the 
Transvaal intelligence from the place of honourin The Times—sur- 
passes, in fantastic improbability, the flights of a Lever, a Dumas, or an 
Anthony Hope. The very details of the affair teem with an almost 
theatrical suggestiveness; and the vision of the persecuted Jew con- 
fronting his ‘“ Christian” traducers beneath the outstretched arms 
of the Crucifix must have haunted every reader of the daily reports. 

It is not surprising that a scandal which has been attended by 
circumstances so exceptionally coincident with the dramatic demands 
of popular convention should appear, to excited observers, absolutely 
unexampled ; or that, startled by the fanaticism, the ineptitudes, and 
the crimes which have been so drastically revealed, men should regard 
France as sounding the depths of a depravity without parallel in 
modern history. Stripped, however, of its romantic trappings, the 
“ affair’? assumes more normal proportions, and becomes, for the 
student of history, but another, though we admit a lurid, example of 
that liability to pitiless panic which, always latent in human nature, 
and fostered by an atmosphere of corrupt intrigue, reappears in 
occasional spasms. We, too, have had our accesses of insane suspi- 
cion, and rabid sectarian fury; nor dare we deny that others, as well 
as ourselves, may emerge richer at least by the lessons of a salutary 
remorse, from the throes of national delirium. ‘The Popish Plot” is 
the “ Dreyfus affair” of English history, and on neither can we 
found the indictment of a nation. 

Indignant journalists may naturally retort that the cases are by no 
means parallel, and that what was excusable—almost pardonable— 
two hundred years since, becomes a sin against knowledge in the light 
of the nineteenth century. But human nature to-day, for ill or weal, 
bears a striking resemblance to its seventeenth century prototype, 
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and we may reinforce this respectable platitude by considerations yet 
more cogent. 

The complacent French vanity which assumes, as a matter of 
course, that the nation, in all departments, heads the van of modern 
progress, cannot alter facts. The political development of France, 
despite all appearances to the contrary, is far less advanced than our 
own; while as regards judicial experience she stands, by the inexor- 
able logic of events, much where we stood two centuriesago. The 
French—to paraphrase an admirable recent definition—though by an 
“ effort of intellect ” ' they have adopted systems more or less modern, 
have at heart but recently emerged from the siéc/e de Louis Quatorze. 
The Code Napoleon, which, in its criminal sections, embodies concep- 
tions of police long since exploded within the domain of our own 
more cumbrous traditions, replaced, not a hundred years since, a 
system of purely medieval jurisprudence. There must be men yet 
alive whose fathers might have suffered under the terms of a lettre 
de cachet, or the legalised application of physical torture. The rather 
craven submission to official dictation, which is still the key-note of 
French social ethics, as it is of French education, bears all the marks 
of a political inheritance. The “dossier”? system is a relic of the 
ancien régime ; the degrading brutalities of military discipline are 
a survival. The judicial temper which comes of long familiarity with 
the methods of equal justice has not, in fact, had time to become 
naturalised ; and even now (as we have learnt to realise) the law of 
evidence which in our courts rejects in a mass, as incapable of 
sufficient verification, all second-hand testimony, has no counterpart 
in French procedure. The result, so far as concerns the education of 
public opinion, is, of course, momentous; and while in the ranks of 
English society every barrister, every police-constable, every justice 
of the peace has learnt to ignore hearsay evidence; while the very 
‘‘man in the street,” as juror, witness, or student of the police reports 
absorbs the same lesson ; while every reader of Pichici:, as we have 
been recently and wittily reminded, is at least aware “that what the 
soldier said is not evidence,” across the Channel the public mind, in 
matters judicial, resembles nothing so much as a sink for the reception 
of irrelevant gossip. The education of a race, to be thorough, must 
needs be slow; and the slightest abrasion upon the fair surface of 
French civilisation reveals the manners and methcds of an eighteenth 
century despotism. 

This main point once conceded, we find that the preliminary con- 
ditions of the “ Popish”’ and “ Dreyfus”’ conspiracies are in other 
respects surprisingly similar. In either case we are concerned with 
a proud and high-spirited nation, which has writhed for more than a 
century in the “storm and stress’ of a painful political evolution. 


(1) The expression occurred in a recent number of the Spectasor. 
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The fluctuating authority of ephemeral constitutions—the excesses of 
absolute anarchy—have given place to a more stable equilibrium ; but 
public feeling is still irritated by the pressure of institutions in- 
sufficiently adapted to the needs of the existing situation, and repre- 
sented by men who neither command nor deserve the sympathies of 
the nation. The political details, of course, differ; if under the later 
Stuarts practical politicians, however impatient of Republican 
chimeras, necessarily recognised the need for some curtailment of 
executive prerogatives, so candid Frenchmen of to-day, unseduced 
by the antics of a Derouléde, or the anti-Parliamentarian cant 
of disillusioned Constitutionalism, will nevertheless admit that 
France has exaggerated the error of modern polities—the tyranny of 
legislative assemblies. In point of political morality, Charles II. and 
the Ministers of his choice stand much on a par with some recent 
French coalitions; and the practical results of either policy appear 
about equally disastrous. A magistracy which is known to be needy, 
and‘is presumed to be dependent; a bureaucracy notoriously corrupt ; 
a legislature notoriously venal; a national expenditure of which the 
extravagant futility constitutes a national scandal, are features of the 
social system which do not make for social contentment. The alarm 
felt, or affected, by General Mercier, when, in 1894, the possibility 
of a war with Germany dawned on the horizon, does not reflect much 
credit on the existing system; but we must admit that the fear of a 
rupture with Holland in the year 1664 caused a crisis quite as acute 
at the English Admiralty. A period of political idealism, of politi- 
cal experiment, is succeeded by anera of fin de siécle disappointment. 
A corruption of manners among the governing class, which in itself 
favours the growth of political profligacy, is emphasised by a con- 
temporary literature brilliant in point of form, brutally indecent in 
language, and licentious as to morals. The political adventurer of 
the seventeenth century, if, as a rule, less sordid in extraction than 
his nineteenth-century brother, was quite as unprincipled, and as in- 
satiable ; the methods of financial scoundrelism, if simpler and more 
restricted in scope, were very similar. Bribery at the earlier date 
was more direct, but perhaps not less efficacious. The East India Com- 
pany proved, fortunately, more successful than the Panama Society ; 
but it, too, expended a handsome revenue in procuring Parliamentary 
support. Lord Danby (for long time Prime Minister) in the extent 
of hisillicit gains can hardly possess a rival in modern French history. 
The nascent journalism of the seventeenth century seemed contami- 
nated in its source; Grub Street pamphleteers performed the hireling 
services of the modern “reptile Press,” and the features of the two 
main Parties, who, with a more or less conscientious energy, repre- 
sented the complementary tendencies of the day, were obscured by the 
fluctuating outline of minute guerilla “ groups,’’ rallied round this or 
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that leader in the hope of public plunder. Abroad, a bitter sense of 
international humiliation, mortifying to racial pride, and exasperating 
to party passion, is, in both cases, rendered yet more galling by the 
remembrance of a recent ascendency. The victories of Blake were 
our Magenta; Tangier our Tonkin; Chatham our Sedan. 

Nor is this all. In either case the elements of national unrest 
are complicated and reinforced by two opposite forms of political 
apprehension. On the one hand, we find the fear of a “ Common- 
wealth ” reaction, which to the England of 1678 was as the “ Red 
Spectre’ to modern France. On the other, in either case, lies the 
sullen resentment of a national majority which sees, or thinks it 
sees, reason to believe that the control of its destinies is usurped by 
an alien minority. For the English Papist of the seventeenth 
century, with his Nonconformist allies, France has substituted the 
Protestant and the Jew; and the fear of Jesuit craft, which in the 
seventeenth century assumed almost ludicrous proportions, finds its 
parallel in modern French hallucinations as to the omnipotence of 
Jewish gold. 

It is this, the sectarian aspect of the Dreyfus episode, which has 
come upon the average Briton with the shock of a great surprise. 
Anti-Semitism, as it exists in France, appears to him, and not un- 
naturally so,a phenomenon at once monstrous and absurd; a relic 
of the dark agés, appropriate only to the semi-barbarous conditions of 
a Russian or Turkish autocracy, and doubly anomalous in France, 
where religious zeal, as far as the masculine portion of the laity is 
concerned, has been described as almost non-existent. 

It is possible that the impiety of the average Frenchman is less 
thorough than is popularly supposed. Many, at heart superstitious, 
may seek, through vanity, the popular reputation of esprit fort ; others, 
naturally religious, may be repelled by the sentimentalities, the 
medieval superstition, the excessive sacerdotalism of their ancestral 
creed. But apart from these considerations, the truth is that Anti- 
Semitism, as it exists in France, is less religious than political in its 
origin. The motive of an even degraded piety is merely introduced 
in factitious perfunctory fashion; and with the exception of a few 
priests, “ devout ” women, and peasants, we may reasonably question 
whether any living Frenchman expects to propitiate Heaven by anti- 
Semitic or anti-Protestant fervour. The hatred of a Ribbon-man for 
the Castle, the hatred of the seventeenth-century Whig for the Vatican, 
the hatred of a Puritan for the Black Art, and the hatred of a nine- 
teenth-century Frenchman for the Protestant and the Jew have, 
indeed, one supreme ingredient in common; but this ingredient is 
not religious ardour. The Irish peasant of ’98 no doubt regarded 
the heretic with the sentiments of a pious abhorrence; Protestant 
fervour no doubt quickened the pulse of a Russell and a Sydney; the 
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persecuting zeal of a Cotton Mather was nerved by the text which 
commands the annihilation of witches; but religious devotion was 
merely, so to say, the spice of the bitter potion. The essential character 
in either case is hatred—hatred less of a sect than of a caste ; a caste 
which, having neither numerical nor martial superiority, maintains, 
or is supposed to maintain, by means more or less occult, a mysterious 
ascendency. The animating power in each several case, and almost 
the sole motive in French Anti-Semitism, is the jealous, passionate 
detestation—a detestation goaded rather than restrained by the curb 
of attendant fear—for a power which can produce no title to allegiance, 
and whose operations, both as to method and extent, are shrouded in 
mystery. 

The extraordinary discrepancy between the influence, political or 
intellectual, enjoyed at this moment in England and France respec- 
tively by the Romanist and Jewish-Protestant minorities is thrown 
into vivid relief by Mr. Conybeare’s useful, if rather florid, synopsis 
of the Dreyfus affair.' This discrepancy Mr. Conybeare, with a fine 
sectarian loyalty, attributes entirely to moral and mental superiority. 
Something may well be conceded on this point. Intellectually speak- 
ing, the English Roman Catholics are, of course, to some extent 
hampered by the prejudices of their ecclesiastical superiors. The 
intellectual energy of the Hebrew, on the other hand, has become a 
proverb; while the stern creed of the French Calvinist, and the 
terrible experience through which both communities have passed, 
must naturally have fostered in their ranks a type of character strong, 
self-reliant, and strenuous. Butasuperiority in the elements, even of 
initiative and endurance, cannot altogether explain the extraordinary 
disproportion, or the hatred which this disproportion has in recent 
times provoked. The truth seems to be that, as in England during 
the reigns of the later Stuarts a vigorous attempt was made, for poli- 
tical purposes, to monopolise political power in the hands of the Roman 
Catholic body, so in France, during the last twenty-five years, the 
Jewish-Protestant minority has been forced into political and profes- 
sional prominence by the efforts of the purely Secularist party. Jews 
and Protestants have been made the instruments of an Anti-Clerical 
campaign ; and the present Anti-Semite crusade—discreditable as it 
is—has about it something in the nature of retaliation. 

The tactics of the Secularists, as of the English King, Charles II., 
are transparently simple. The alliance in either case, if accidental 
and temporary, is for the moment undoubtedly strong. If Parlia- 
mentary control on the one hand, if Clerical supremacy on the other, 
be indeed “the enemy,” the promotion of men impervious respectively 
to Parliamentary or Clerical influence affords an obvious immediate 
advantage. The temporary association of Popery and Monarchical 


(1) Zhe Dreyfus Case, pp. 3 and 6. 
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despotism—as of Judaism, Protestantism, and Atheism—has indeed 
no solid foundation. The secular duel of the Papacy and the Empire 
forms one of the most important chapters in medieval annals; and 
the “ Epicurean ”’ is as necessarily revolting to the piety of a devout 
Jew as the professed Infidel to the orthodox Protestant. But as the 
English Papists of the later seventeenth century, alienated by the 
staunch, indeed, ferocious Protestant zeal, of English Parliamentarism, 
became active tools, not to say dupes, of aggressive autocracy—so the 
Jewish-Protestant minority of modern times is an instrument ready 
to the hand of Anti-Clericalism, to which, indeed, it owes its civil 
recognition. The Jewish or Protestant official is pre-eminently 
superior, from reasons social as well as religious, to suspicion of 
clerical bias, since the rarity of intermarriages reduces to a mini- 
mum the chance of feminine influence. The merely indifferent 
Frenchman, born of an orthodox family, may have a mother, a sister, 
a wife responsive to clerical pressure ; and priestly insinuations are 
not always the less efficacious when they are not direct. The point 
of honour, moreover, intervenes: a man may resent an insult to his 
wife’s religion, as he would an insult to her dog; Jews and Pro- 
testants, therefore, seem, above all men, eligible for posts which, at 
the behest of an Anti-Clerical Government, might require at any mo- 
ment complicity in some act of petty insolence, or more determined 
hostility toward the established fuith. 

Apart from such association in acts of anti-clerical harshness, the 
Jewish-Protestant bureaucracy naturally suffers from the unpopu- 
larity of the existing Government. Ministry after Ministry has been 
discredited ; while abroad, disaster has followed disaster. The belief 
in a widespread corruption naturally infects the reputation of re- 
sponsible officials; and while the higher class of Jewish cfficials and 
the main body of the Calvinists are, as to ability, intelligence, and 
loyalty, above rational suspicion, it is to be feared that there are in 
the former case certain exceptions. After making every possible 
deduction from the outrageous calumnies of the Anti-Semitic Press, 
we are driven to conclude that there is some slight residuum of truth 
at the bottom of the slanderous farrago. The sordid fringe upon the 
skirts of Jewish society—the unscrupulous promoter, the fraudulent 
stock-jobber, and that degraded class of the money-lending fraternity 
which, if we accept the evidence of a distinguished Jew, are regarded 
as unclean by the Jewish community itself—have no doubt hada 
deleterious influence on the fortunes of modern France; and there 
is no reason to question that repulsive specimens of these repulsive 
classes may have been foisted, by the power of wealth, into positions of 
trust for which they are totally unfitted. The result upon minds 
inflamed by jealousy and ill-will is easily imagined. Men who find 
their advancement blocked at every turn by rival machinations,’ begin 
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to question the character and object of the successful competition, and 
are prone to accept the most sinister interpretations. The power of 
capital in modern communities is a feature so obvious, and the envy it 
excites so increasing, that it is hardly wonderful if the Frenchman, 
more familiar with modest competence than actual wealth, clings to 
a superstitious belief in the baleful fascination of Jewish credit. The 
racial solidarity of the Jew to an infatuated observer may well appear 
inconsistent with the claims of purely local patriotism; and the 
sturdy hatred of our Whig forefathers for the subterranean intrigues 
of Jesuit internationalism—their instinctive horror of an organisation 
so European in its ramifications—so ultramontane in its allegiance, 
and regarded as so unscrupulous in its methods, may explain the indis- 
criminate hatred of the modern Frenchman for the Cosmopolitan Jew. 
It was the “ Black Pope,’ not the White, who excited political passion, 
as it is the Black Jew, not the White, who must claim a share of 
responsibility for anti-Semite fury ; and absolute as was the patriot- 
ism of the ordinary English Roman Catholic, it is only just to recall 
that the names of prominent Papists, eight years before the Plot 
revelations, had been actually appended, upon motives of ecclesiastical 
policy, to the degrading secret provisions of the so-called “ Dover” 
Treaty. 

Nor must we omit to add that in either instance a sense of terri- 
torial insecurity plays into the hands of political fanaticism. The 
ominous hold which Jewish usury is said to possess over the peasant 
proprietary of France may be compared with the fear of dispossession 
at the hands of a restored priesthood, which in seventeenth-century 
England haunted the very numerous possessors of the so-called 
“ Abbey lands.” 

Again, in either case we must add to the elements of exasperation 
the unwearied efforts of a most unscrupulous Press. We have already 
compared the lower class of the seventeenth-century pamphleteers, in 
point of morals and decency, with the inferior ranks of modern French 
journalism. In its total disregard for common charity and the 
proprieties of daily life, in the ignorance of its malice, in its as- 
tounding reiteration of exploded insinuations and obsolete charges, 
in the occasional justice of its vituperations, the occasional glimmering 
of sense and patriotic feeling which illuminates its unsavoury surface, 
the hack-literature of the later seventeenth century resembles the 
modern boulevard Press, anti-Semite or anti-Clerical. Ferguson is our 
Rochefort ; in Dr. Tongue we have a worthy predecessor of the journal- 
istic Abbé ; and if the “ Growth of Popery,” a really able pamphlet, 
would be insulted by comparison with “ La France Juive,” we should 
have no difficulty in matching, from other sources, the comprehensive 
scurrility of that extraordinary production. A conscientions student 
of the “State Tracts” greets M. Drumont with a certain sense of 
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surprised familiarity, and finds himself, with the instinct born of 
long practice, striving once more to separate the knave from the dupe, 
the fanatic from the scoundrel, the victim of moral hallucination 
from the mercenary purveyor of marketable slander. 

So much for the anterior conditions which render such episodes 
possible. The actual occasion of either explosion was, we shall find 
on examination, almost identical. In 1678, as in 1894, the prevailing 
political irritation has reached a supreme point. The Government 
becomes daily more discredited, suspicion more rife, party passion 
more virulent, the opposition more audacious; and then, suddenly, 
comes the crucial moment; an accusation of high treason, in its 
extreme form, is preferred against a conspicuous member (or mem- 
bers) of the suspected fraternity. The authorities, anxious to con- 
ciliate popular opinion, resolve to make capital of the incident, and a 
merit of extreme severity. Lord Danby, in 1678, was as General 
Mercier in 1894 ; and the premature publication of the Dreyfus arrest 
tallies with the publication, equally premature, of the Oates depositions. 

In several respects, as we rather reluctantly admit, the English 
scandal surpasses, in point of turpitude, its French successor. The 
crime for which Dreyfus suffered was in fact actually committed, 
while the accusations formulated by Titus Oates were as false in their 
essence as in their incidence. In either case, however, accident lent a 
terrible prima facie countenance to charges radically false. The very 
marked resemblance between the hands of Dreyfus and Esterhazy, 
the reputation of the former for expensive gallantry, and the rather 
aggressive thirst for information to which, respectable as was its origin, 
subsequent events lent so sinister a colour, recall the discovery of 
compromising correspondence in the desk of the victim Coleman, the 
unfortunate machinations of the attorney Reading, and the mysterious 
tragedy of the magistrate Godfrey. Delicate as is the task of dis- 
crimination, we are prepared to maintain that neither Henry, the 
forger—on the most sinister hypothesis of his motives—nor Major 
Esterhazy himself, can, in the hierarchy of crime, dispute the 
palm with the portentous infamy of Oates and his satellites. If in 
France one man has endured for five years the agonies of life-in- 
death, if another has undergone a year of voluntary exile, if a third 
has borne eight months of rigorous imprisonment and the ruin of his 
military career, with us thirty-five victims suffered, in its most horrible 
form, the irrevocable penalty of the law. No Picquart, no Scheurer- 
Kestner, no Demange, no Zola relieve, by a courageous interposition, 
the sordid gloom of the English proceedings. To France—despite the 
fiat of the Rennes Court-Martial—there remains, at the moment of 
writing (September 14th), room for a final act of justice. With us, 
from the first, reparation was impossible; but though one of the 
witnesses, in a moment of reaction, suffered the penalty of his crime, 
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the attainder of Lord Stafford, a principal victim, remainel un- 
repealed for nearly a century and a-half. 

As regards the actual conduct of the trials, differences are, of course, 
discernible. The military character of the original proceedings lends 
a special tone to the whole of the French episode ; while the publicity 
of the English trials affords another point of divergence. No positive 
illegalities, with one possible exception,’ can be charged against the 
procedure of the English Courts ; while, on the other hand, the pro- 
visions of the then existing law, which forbade prisoners the assistance 
of counsel, save on purely legal questions, bore very hard on the 
accused. But on the whole, the investigations clearly belong to a 
corresponding stage of judicial development. One has, in either case, 
the same consciousness that the Court is swayed by considerations 
other than judicial, and that acquittal or condemnation are, to some 
extent, a matter of political expediency. Sir George Wakeman, the 
Queen’s physician, despite his innocence, was almost certainly 
acquitted “to order.” In the majority of the cases, meanwhile, the 
bias of the Court is persistently, indeed avowedly, against the accused ; 
the judge hectors him; the prosecution indulges in unwarrantable 
innuendoes. The license of the English tribunals, in this respect, 
appears quite extraordinary, and the speeches of prosecuting counsel, 
the judicial summaries, teem with those virulent invectives against the 
religious standpoint of the accused which the French magistrates 
have so much decency as to leave for the editor of Za Croix. The Lord 
Chief Justice, during Coleman’s trial, dares to treat the previous perver- 
sion of the latter to the Roman faith as “an evidence . . . . to prove the 
indictment. . . . No man of understanding, but for by-ends, would 
have left his religion to be a Papist.”? So Mr. Finch, speaking for 
the prosecution, says of the incriminated Jesuits, that “ they were the 
sooner traitors for being priests.’”* ‘Ask a Papist a question, and you 
shall have a Jesuitical answer,”’ * sneers the representative of the law 
to a prisoner circumspect in his replies. ‘‘ When you cannot evade 
being called knaves” (he tells Fenwick, who admits the folly of his 
former confidence in Oates), “you will rather suffer yourselves to be 
called fools.”° “ You rely upon your masses,” is the taunt he ad- 
dresses to Pickering, when the latter asserts his innocence.® “ { Papists | 
will deny anything in the world,”’ he cries to a witness for the 
defence. A prisoner offers to take his oath: “I make no question 
but you will,” says the Lord Chief Justice, “ and have a dispensation 
for it when you are done.”® “What reason... . had I to tella 
lie P” cries Corker in despair; and the judge admits his inability to 
unravel Jesuit sophistries.? Captain Dreyfus, in the extremity of his 


(1) See State Trials, ed. 1810, vii., p. 497. (2) Ibid.,p. 69. (3) Ibid., p. 89. 
(4) Ibid., p. 101. (5) p. 103. (6) Ibid., p. 126. 
(7) Ibid., p. 122. (8) Ibid., p. 126, (9) Ibid., p. 662. 
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torments, exclaimed that he suffered as a Jew; and the pathetic 
reminder of Coleman, that a Roman Catholic, despite the prejudice 
against his faith, may be innocent of a criminal charge,’ the no less 
pathetic allusions of Langhorne’ and Stafford’ to the real cause of their 
sufferings, are equally just. Muinuter resemblances are not wanting. 
Witnesses, at once insignificant and credulous, vie with the ftémioins 
of M. de Beaurepaire.* The effrontery of the principal evidence is on 
a parallel, for though the military arrogance, which has played so 
large a part in the French scandal, does not, of course, intrude upon 
our purely civil proceedings, the gross insolence of the “ King’s wit- 
nesses,’ and the extreme deference shown to them by the Court, quite 
restores the balance. Oates affects terror because a Papist wearing 
his sword is in court ;> and Bedlow complains that a Papist, is taking 
notes.° Reasons of State are adduced, with an almost childish 
simplicity, to excuse the suspicious withholding or the no less suspicious 
production of important testimony. Forgeries of the most flagrant 
description reinforce a shaken testimony, and the billet, in execra- 
ble French, which Henry fathered upon a well-known foreign 
attaché, finds its counterpart in the letters, equally illiterate, foisted 
upon Jesuit authors. Documents are tortured to express a sinister 
intention ;’ the evidence of the dead plays a part as conspicuous as 
on the occasion of M. Labori’s sarcastic interjection ;* discrepancies 
as to handwriting become evidences of deep-laid duplicity,’ and sup- 
plementary evidence is forthcoming with an alacrity damning rather 
to the prosecution than the defence."® Doctor Oates declines incon- 
venient questions with the audacity of a French General ;* the most 
glaring inconsistencies are maintained with the courage born of 
impudence itself, and the Court helps out a lame txcuse with prompt 
and anxious affability."* The defence requests an adjournment, upon 
excellent reasons given, and Sir William Jones, for the prosecution, 
contests the delay, as affording undue advantage to the prisoner and 
his counsel, with quite the air of a Major Carriére.’* The Bench compli- 
ments the jury on a verdict of guilty, and the public applauds.” 
The witnesses for the defence, as at the Zola trial, go in peril of their 
lives.’* Lord Shaftesbury struggles for a confession of guilt with the 
pertinacity of a Paty du Clam ;” the dying protests of the condemned 
are hooted down, like the protests of the degraded Dreyfus. Lang- 
horne’s Memoirs are as touching as the Le¢ftres d’un Innocent ; and the 
indecent virulence of extreme Protestant comment prefigures the 


(1) State Trials, ed. 1810, vii., p. 14. (2) Ibid., p. 505. (3) Ibid., p. 1564. 

(4) Idid., pp. 339, 415. (5) Ibid., p. 448. 6) Ibid., p. 436. 

(7) Ibid., pp. 351-4. (8) Tdid., p. 625. (9) Ibid., p. 389. 

(10) Ibid., p. 650. (11) Dbid., p. 435. 

(12) Ibid., pp. 25, 26, 111, 361, 374, 403, 407, 414, 448, 451, 462, 467, 482, 515, 
652-3. (13) Jbid., pp. 1372, 1484. (14) Ibid., pp. 136, 221. 


(15) Idid., pp. 221, 680. (16) Tbid., 469, 1544. (17) Ibid., pp. 505, 510-12. 
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orgies of French Clerical vituperation. Party spirit proves quite 
as unscrupulous as military esprit de corps, and the credit of a faction 
requires holocausts no less than the honour of an army. Meéline, 
Delorgue and Mercier never evoked the sanctity of the chose jugée 
with more assurance than did Sergeant Maynard, Sir Francis Win- 
nington,’ and Sir William Jones.? Titus Oates, after repeated 
detections in acts of deliberate perjury, was still lauded to the 
skies as, under God, the Saviour of the Nation; and M. Maurras, we 
know, when the guilt of Henry became patent, “ while waiting ”’ 
(without a tinge of irony) “till justice should pay to Henry the 
public honours ‘ he deserved,’ ”’ vowed meanwhile a cu/te domestique 
to “this heroic servant of the great interests of the State.”” Testimony 
adverse to the common belief isin both cases absolutely discredited ; 
and Jewish gold or Jesuit absolution are considered solvents equally 
powerful of all conscientious scruples. 

The state of public excitement produced by the pseudo revelation 
seems to have been in both countries extraordinarily similar ; nor is 
this surprising. Take a community lashed into a frenzy of alarm 
and suspicion by the action of circumstances and the efforts of 
unscrupulous incendiaries. Present to it, in concrete form, an object 
which is at once an excitement to passionate revenge and the justifica- 
tion of all previous suspicion, and do not wonder if its fury vent itself 
upon the victim. It is not so much that any stick—in the words of 
the proverb—will do to beat a dog; it is rather, that most of us, if 
confronted by a mastiff popularly supposed to be savage, would regard 
the opportune acquisition of a peculiarly heavy blackthorn as proof 
positive of Providential interposition. A legend which condones our 
own passion, and feeds our own fears, speedily becomes a creed, and 
we dare not doubt what alone can justify our violence, whether before 
gods or men. The Popish Plot panic is described by contemporary 
writers (in language which might well be transferred to the later 
madness) as unimaginable to all but those who witnessed it. “It 
seemed” (says one writer) “as if the very cabinet of hell had been 
laid open. . . . One might have denied Christ with less contest then 
the plot.” ‘ He,” says another, “ that could not swallow absurdities, 
reconcile contradictions, and believe impossibilities, was an enemy of 
the Protestant religion, a Papist, or Popishly affected.” He that “ ques- 
tioned the least tittle of the most monstrous fictions was a concealer 
of the plot, and a defamer of the King’s evidence. It was less criminal 
to doubt all the Articles of Christianity than one Article of the plot ; 
and to deny the Saviour of the World than the witness who professed 
himself the saver of the Nation.” 

Parliament in England endorsed the common belief, with as much 
formality as did the French Chamber the guilt of Captain Dreyfus ; 


(1) At one time Attorney-General. (2) At one time Solicitor-General. 
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and the publication of the votes of the House with a solemn form of 
thanksgiving for the discovery of the plot take the place of that 
“ placarding” of documents which has proved so disastrous in France. 

The international importance of the two episodes, allowing for the 
closer European intercourse now induced by rapidity of communica- 
tion, is certainly equal. “ England,’’ said one of the accused, in his 
speech to the Court—which we are glad to say was followed by an 
acquittal—* is become now a mournful theatre, upon which such a 
tragedy is acted, as turns the eyes of all Europe toward it. ... And 
though it inspires different breasts with different [sentiments], yet it 
may speak a language that none who are friends of England will be 
willing to understand. Our present transactions here are the present 
discourse and entertainment of foreign nations, and without all doubt 
will be chronicled and subjected to the censure of ensuing ages.” 
Spain, France, and Portugal, as well as Rome, were directly con- 
cerned in the affair. Don Juan was implicated ; the complicity of 
Pére la Chaise is a main feature of the depositions. The Portuguese 
Ambassador, anxious for the safety of the Queen Consort, who had 
been personally involved, showed a chivalrous, not to say indiscreet, 
energy of interference, worthy of M. de Blowitz. The supposed 
international syndicate of 1678—for here, too, we find a parallel— 
was described as aiming not at immunity for a convicted traitor, but 
at the conquest of Ireland and the murder of the English King. As 
to the details of this nefarious political speculation, Dr. Oates is 
more precise than M. de Freycinet. The confessor of Louis XIV. 
had promised £10,000; a Spanish Jesuit somewhat less. The Bene- 
dictine Prior was yet more prudent; while the Dominicans, alleging 
poverty, contributed only their prayers. £200,000 sterling is given 
as the total sum; somewhat less than the 35,900,000 francs of 
modern French legend. 

Papists throughout the world were, of course, specially interested 
for their unfortunate co-religionists; but it was in Paris that sym- 
pathy for the unhappy victims of the “ Popish ” delusion reached its 
height. Mr. Savile, our Envoy, wrote strong complaints on the 
subject to his brother, a leading member of the English Privy Council, 
and begged he might be allowed to publish translated reports of the 
trials. To this his brother responded: “I hope the notoriety of the 
fact, as our lawyers call it, is evidence enough of the plot; and yet it 
is in vain to hope it will ever be confessed by those that say still there 
never was such a thing as the Massacre at Paris or the Gunpowder 
Treason in England.” The natural result, abroad, in either case, 
could only be an intensification of popular animosity against the 
persecuting Creed. The credit of Roman Catholicism has certainly 
suffered, both in England and America, by the violent and almost 


(1) State Trials, vii., p. 677. 
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sanguinary anti-Dreyfus fanaticism of the French Clerical party ; and 
the “ Popish Plot ” prosecutions doubtless strengthened the hands of 
Louis XLV. for the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

The question now arises, whether the interest of the parallel we 
have mooted is more than academic? This view can, we think, be 
very fairly maintained. The precarious character of a political prophet 
is not one which most of us are fain to covet, since the value of that 
good memory, which is recommended as an indispensable qualification 
for the invidious task, is somewhat impaired by the unfortunate fact 
that in politics, as in all mundane affairs, differences are yet more 
pregnant than resemblances. Yet certain of the features common to 
the two tragedies appear curiously significant. The English precedent 
shows us that a community may be vigorous at the core despite the 
ominous parasitical growth of a vicious political society, a Government 
at once feeble and corrupt, and a demoralising Press. The English 
precedent suggests that phenomena such as the Dreyfus affair are the 
natural vent-holes of political passion, the precursors—though not 
always the immediate precursors—of political reform. The years 
which immediately succeeded the “‘ Popish Plot” agitation were years 
of stormy political dissension, of acute political crises, of popular 
excitement, which more than once threatened an outbreak of civil war. 
The * Exclusion ” or Whig faction, which contemplated an important 
change in the Constitution (the practical substitution of an elective for 
an hereditary monarchy), was the direct offspring of the “ Plot”; 
and though the efforts of the party bore in actual legislation no imme- 
diate fruit, the attempt was but the herald of that Revolution which, 
after the infatuation of James II. had revived the animosities of the 
moment, in their least invidious form, changed the face of English 
politics. And the English precedent further reminds us—what soured 
reactionaries are so very apt to forget—that the ugly features which 
disfigure the effervescent stage of political evolution—a stage often 
protracted throughout successive decades—are not always the really 
essential symptoms. Growth is often at work beneath what, to the 
untrained eye, appears mere putrefaction. It would ill become an 
Englishman, with the experience of two centuries at his back, to forget 
in the just resentment of a disinterested indignation the lesson of 
English vicissitudes, or to deny that an act of national “ possession,” 
an interval of craven acquiescence in diabolical suggestions, may 
be followed by a recrudescence of national vigour, an outburst of 
patriotic energy, a revolution beneficent in its tendency, and an era of 
national triumph. 

Perhaps, however, the analogy is, as a rule, less forgotten than 
unknown, since the annals of his own country appear to be, in 
general, the last literary resort of the average Englishman. 

H. C. Foxcrort. 











HISTORY IN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A newsparer is generally divided into news and advertisements. 
The historian, however, could write a very decent story of England 
from newspaper advertisements. 


. 
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s ossibl; the first newspapers contained no advertisements whatever. 
The Weekely Newes, publishedin London in 1622, was quite destitute 
of these. This was probably the first journal which, in the strict sense, 
was a newspaper—that is, a journal which appeared at stated periods 
and paged on. The English Mercurie, of 1588, which might have given 
birth to “ the war correspondent,” for it was professedly published at 
the time of the Spanish Armada, is proved by a high authority to be 
a “ gross forgery.” The English Mercurie, besides its items of news, 
contained three or four book advertisements. These, we may here 
remark, were the earliest of the paid announcements. They give a 
quaint light upon the floating literature of our ancestors. For titles 
we have such queer names as Gospel Marrow, A Few Sighs from Hell, 
Michael opposing the Dragon, or a Fiery Dart struck through the King- 
dom of the Dragon. Inthe September number, 1659, of the Mereurius 
Politicus, we come upon the advertisement of a book by John Milton, 
as follows :— 


CONSIDERATIONS touching the likeliest means to remove Hirelings out of 
the Church ; wherein is also discoursed of Tithes, Church Fees, Church Revenues, 
and whether any maintenance of Ministers can be settled by Law. The author, 
J.M. Sold by Livewel Chapman at the Crown in Pope's Head Alley. 


This date would be just one year after the death of Cromwell, and 
after the Protectorate of his son Richard. At an earlier period, and 
when Cromwell had scattered the army of Charles I. at Worcester, we 
find another poet’s advertisement in the Mercurius Politicus—an un- 
named poet :— 


IRENODIA GRATULATINA, an Heroick Poem; being a congratulatory 
panegyrick for my Lord General’s late return, summing up his successes in an 
exquisite manner. 

To be sold by John Holden, in the New Exchange, London. Printed by 
Tho. Newcourt, 1652. 


And these historical advertisements are as good as a sun-dial. 
Coming events cast their shadows before them in these curiosities of 
literature. The sun of the Commonwealth was sinking fast, but to 
the blind poet there was no change of light or even of scene. In the 
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midst of the commotion, confusion, and darkness, the heroic Milton 
remains undisturbed in his democratic faith. To his luminous soul 
there was no vision of shaking and “nebulous republics.” On 
the 8th March, 1660, the following advertisement appeared in the 
Mereurius Politieus :— 


MuE ready and easie wav t. est. olish a free Commonwealth, and the excell- 

ence thereof compared with the inconveniences and dangers of realmitting 
Kingshipin this Nation. The Author, J. M. Wherein, by reason of the Printers 
haste, the Errata not coming in time, it is desired that the following faults may 
be amended. Page 9, line 32, for the Areopagus read of Areopagus. P. 10,1. 3, 
for full Senate, true Senate; 1.7, for Provincial States, States of every City. P. 17, 
. 29, for cite, citte ; 1. 30, for left, felt. Sold by Livewel Chapman, at the Crown 
in Pope's Head Alley. 


No wonder at “the printers haste.’ This advertisement appeared 
only one month before the meeting of the new Parliament or Conven- 
tion, composed chiefly of Cavaliers and Presbyterians, which invited 
Charies over to England. On May 8th he was proclaimed King at 
the gate of Westminster Hall. Two months after his advertisement, 
the blind poet’s works were being burned by the common hangman 
by order of the House, and he was being led by the hand to a 
hiding-place in Westminster, or elsewhere, to escape the King’s 
huntsmen. 

We soon see which way the wind blows. Our friend, the Mereurius 
Politicus, before the King had been in one month comes out with a 
new name—Mereurius Publicus. It has turned courtier. It has passed 
into the contract of the King, and becomes a violent partisan of royalty 
and virulent oppressor of the Puritans. Its advertising columns, 
instead of being devoted to “free Commonwealths ” and “ heroick 
Poems” is filled with notices of the King’s lost and strayed dogs, 
hawks, and falcons. It is true that a book is still announced in those 
columns, but it is The Tears, Sighs, Complaints, and Prayers of the 
Church of England. In other words, the hanging on of the clergy to 
the royal skirts and clamouring for lucre. 

The Puritans did not take to “sport.” I think that we must be 
grateful to them that they were thus the early founders of that 
commonwealth between man and animals which is now fast nearing 
its completion. Here are a few specimens of the King’s sporting 
advertisements. In the London Gazette, 1667 :— 

A Sore ger Falcon of His Majesty, lost the 13 of August, who had one Varvel 
of his Keeper, Roger Higs, of Westminster, Gent. Whosover hath taken 


her up and give notice Sir Allan Apsley, Master of His Majesties Hawks at St. 
James's, shall be rewarded for his paines. Back-Staires in Whitehall. 


In the number for Jure 28th, 1660, of the Mercurius Publicus :-— 
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«@ A Smooth Black DOG, less than a Greyhound, with white under his 
breast, belonging to the King’s Majesty, was taken from Whitehall, the eight- 
eenth day of this instant June, or thereabouts. If any one can give notice to 
John Ellis, one of his Majesties Servants, or to his Majesties Back-Stairs, shal 
be well rewarded for their labour. 


The “Smooth Black Dog” apparently does not turn up, and the 
following announcement, in large italics, is to be met with in the next 
publication of this journal :— 


We must call upon you again for a Black Dog between a Grey- 
hound and a Spaniel, no white about him, onely a streak on his Brest and 
Tayl a little bobbed. It is His Majesties own Dog, and doubtless was 
stoln, for the Dog was not born nor bred in England, and would never 
forsake his Master. Whosoever findes him may acquaint any at White- 
hal, for the Dog was better known at Court than those who stole him. Wiill 
they never leave robbing His Majesty? Must he not keep a Dog? 
This Dog’s place (though better than some imagine) is the only place 
which nobody offers to beg. 


This looks as though it had come from the hand of Charles. The 
royal humour is certainly more excellent than the royal spelling. 
Pepys describes the King with a train of spaniels and other dogs at 
his heels, lounging along and feeding the ducks in St. James’s Park, 
and on occasion still later he was often seen talking to Nelly as she 
leaned from her garden wall that abutted upon the Pall Mall, whilst 
his canine favourites grouped around him. Are not dogs and ducks 
a far more picturesque and innocent setting of a King than a park of 
artillery? In the historical conscience one would not even object 
to “Nelly,” if the Merrie Monarch had been a Man. Further on 
in the advertising pages, we find Charles II. iaquiring after “a 
little brindled greyhound bitch, having her two hinder feet white ” ; 
for a “white haired spaniel, smooth coated, with large red or yel- 
lowish spots,” and for a “ black mastiff dog, with cropped ears and 
cut tail.” 

It is more interesting than extraordinary to discover the King 
among the quack advertisers. The royal charlatan, in a style which 
no ordinary medicine man can approach, announces that he is “ at 
home” for the healing season and can receive patients. In the 
Public Intelligencer we read :— 


WHITEHALL. May 14, 1664. His Sacred Majesty, having declared it to be 
his Royal will and purpose to continue the healing of his people for the Evil 
during the month of May, and then to give over till Michaelmas next, I am com- 
manded to give notice thereof, that the people may not come up to Town in the 
Interim and lose their labour. 


The crowned humbug might appear not to belong to the common 
species of the vulgar quack, since the former, instead of pocketing 
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fees like the medicine man, actually bestowed a golden coin in the 
palm of each of his patients. The fact was, however, that the popular 
deception stimulated the growth of “that divinity which doth hedge 
a King.” ‘ His Sacred Majesty”’ was able indirectly to make many 
more golden coins than the ordinary quack by his mountebankery. 
No doubt the principle of the cure was identical with that which in 
our time goes with the name of “ faith-healing.”’ 

The following will call to mind the Shillabeer Information Bureau 


aud World’s Wisdom Emporium in Mr. Crockett’s latest story, Zone 
March :— 


HE CHARITABLE ADVICE OFFICE, where all persons may have the 
opinion of dignified clergymen, learned Council, graduate Physicians, and 
experienced Surgeons, to any question in Divinity, Morality, Law, Physic or 
Surgery, with proper Prescriptions within twelve hours after they have de- 
livered in a state of their case. The fees are only ls. at delivery, or sending your 
case, and ls. more on redelivering that and the opinion upon it, being what is 
thought sufficient to defray the necessary expense of servants and office rent. 


This was in the Zutler of December 16th, 1710. Mr. Theophilus 
Buckworth bears also a resemblance to Mr. Nathaniel Shillabeer. 
It appeared in Mercurius Politicus, November 16th, 1660 :— 


Gentlemen, you are desired to take notice, That Mr. Theophilus Buckworth doth 
at his house in Mile-End Green make and expose to sale, for the publick good, 
those so famous Lozenges or Pectorals approved for the cure of Consumptions, 
Coughs, Asthmas, Hoarness, Strongness of Breath, Colds in general, Diseases 
incident to the Lungs, and a Sovoraign antidote against the Plague ; and all other 
contagious Diseases and Obstructions of the Stomach : and for more convenience 
of the people, constantly leaveth them sealed up with his coat of arms on the 
papers, with Mr. Rich. Lowndes (as formerly), at the sign of the White Lion, near 
the little north door of Paul’s Church; Mr. Henry Seile over against S. Dunstan's 
Church in Fleet Street ; Mr. William Milward, at Westminster Hall Gate; Mr. 
John Place, at Furnival’s Inn Gate in Holborn ; at Mr. Robert Horn, at the Turk’s- 
head near the entrance of the Royal Exchange, Booksellers, and no others. 

This is published to prevent the designs of divers Pretenders, who 
counterfeit the said Lozenges, to the disparagement of the said Gentleman 
and great abuse of the people. 


The seventeenth-century newspapers are sprinkled with announce- 
ments of “ nervous powders,” “ antimonial cups,” “dentifrices to 
scour and cleanse the teeth and make them white as ivory.” The 
Intelligencer, October 16th, 1664 :— 


GMALL BAGGS to hang about Children’s necks, which are excellent both for 

the prevention and cure of the Rickets, and to ease children in breeding of 
Teeth, are prepared by Mr. Edmund Buckworth and constantly to be had at 
Mr. Philip Clark's, Keeper of the Library in the Fleet, and nowhere else, at 
5 shillings a bagge. 


We come now to some specimens of advertisements which are 
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unique in the English newspaper, and pregnant with political and 
social history :— 
NEGRO BOY, about nine years of age, in a gray Searge suit, his hair cut 
close to his head, was lost on Thursday last, August 9 at night, in 
S. Nicholas Lane, London. If any one can give notice of him to Mr. Tho, Barker, 
at the Sugar loaf in that Lane, they shall be well rewarded for their pains. 


This, in the Wercurius Politicus of August 11th, 1659,at the end of the 
Commonwealth period. England had no transactions in negroes till 
twenty years after this date. These slaves in England were probably 
stray importations from Portuguese territories. In the Daily Journal 
of September 28th, 1728, we are launched into the slave market of 
London without one word of shame :— 

To be sold, a negro boy, aged eleven years. Enquire of the Virginia Coffee- 
house in Threadneedle Street, behind the Royal Exchange. 


In the Zatler of 1709 there was a similar announcement :— 


A BLACK BOY, twelve years of age, fit to wait on a gentleman, to be dis- 
posed of at Denis’s Coffee House in Finch Lane, near the Royal Exchange, 


These were the black overflows of that traffic in negroes, so infa- 
mous and memorable, which, though actively commenced by Sir John 
Hawkins in the year 1680, under the absolute monarchy of Charles II., 
was the legacy of the ‘‘ free Commonwealth,” with its tail of empire. 
Jamaica fell from Spain into the hands of Cromwell’s Republic in 
1655. It is computed that between 1680 and 1786, when the slave 
trade in the British territory was abolished, that one million negroes 
were torn from their homes in Africa and transported as slaves into 
Jamaica alone. Such was the black man’s burden! The United 
States, which may be described as the heir of the Cromwell-Milton 
“free Commonwealth,” and which at this moment is reproducing 
its imperial appendage, has on the eve of the twentieth century 
upon her soil «leven millions of these negroes—the children and grand- 
children of slaves. Yet another black boy !— 

BLACK BOY, an Indian, about thirteen years old, run away the 8th 

instant from Putney, with a collar about his neck with this inscription 
‘The Lady Bromfield’s black in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.’ Whoever brings him to 
Sir Edward Bromfield’s at Putney shall have a guinea reward. 


4 


The London Gazette, 1694. In excavating for the foundations of 
the Forth Bridge, we are told by Sir Benjamin Baker, that a similar 
collar with an inscription upon it was brought up from the bed of the 
sea. This probably was “ the white man’s burden ” when under the 
yoke of serfdom. In the black and white arrangement of humanity, 
though Providence has made a somewhat violent contrast of colour-— 
a contrast which has led, apparently, to much cruelty and suffering, 
yet there has been in history but very little contrast of collar, There 
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is not one of us who can feel his white neck and swear that his 
ancestor did not wear one of these collars. The annexed hue and 
ery shows that apprentices were little removed from the black boy’s 
social status. It is from the Merewrius Politicus of July 1st, 1658 :— 


TF any one can give notice of one Edward Perry, being about the age of eigh- 

teen or nineteen years, of low stature, black hair, full of pock holes in his face ; 
he weareth a new gray suit trimmed wih green and other ribbons, a light cinna- 
mon-coloured cloak, and black hat; who run away lately from his Master; they 
are desired to bring or send word to Tho. Firby, stationer, at Gray’s Inne gate, 
who will thankfully reward them. 


These portraits of runaway apprentices and maid servants, as 
picturesque as they are personal, throw much light upon the dress of 
the period. The naughty “ Nan” and “ Eleanor,” who have stolen 
their mistresses’ wardrobes, are by this time forgiven out of gratitude 
for the service they have rendered to historical art. We hope that 
Leicester will notice how many faces of this period are described as 
marked with small-pox. 

Mercurius Politicus of May 31st, 1660 :— 


A Black-haired Maid, of middle stature, thick set, with big breasts, having her 
face full marked with the smallpox, calling herself by the name of Nan or 
Agnes Hobson, did, upon Monday the 28 of May, about six o’clock in the morning, 
steal away from her Ladies house in the Pal-mall a mingle-coloured wrought 
Tabby gown of Deer colour and white ; a black striped Sattin gown; also one 
Scarlet-coloured and one other Pink-coloured Sarcanet Peticoat, and a white 
watered Tabby Wastcoat, plain ; several Sarcenet, Mode, and thin black Hoods 
and Scarfs, several fine Holland Shirts, a laced pair of Cuffs and Dressing ; one 
pair of Pink-coloured worsted Stockings, a Silver Spoon, a Leather bag &c. She 
went away in greyish Cloth Wastcoat turned, and a Pink coloured Paragon upper 
Peticoat, with a green Tammy under one. If any shall give notice of this person, 
or things, at one Hopkins, a shoomaker’s, next door to the Vine Tavern, near the 
Pal-mall end, near Charing Cross, or at Mr. Ostler’s at the Bull Head in Cornhill 
near the Old Exchange they shall be rewarded for their pains, 


Mercurius Politicus (July 1st, 1658) once more :— 


NE Eleanor Parker (by birth Haddock), of a Tawny reddish complexion, a 
pretty long nose, tall of stature, servant to Mr. Frederic Howpert, Kentish 
Town, upon Saturday last the 26th of June, ran away and stole two Silver Spoons ; 
a sweet Tent-work Bag, with gold and silver Lace about it, and lined with Satin ; 
a Bugle work-Cushion, very curiously wrought in all manners of slips and 
flowers ; a Shell fish, with a Lyon’s face, and a Ring of silver in its mouth; besides 
many other things of considerable value which she took out of her Mistresses 
Cabinet, which she broke open ; as also some Cloaths and Linen of all sorts, to 
the value of Ten pounds and upwards. If any one do meet with her and please 
to secure her, and give notice to the said Frederic Howpert, or else to Mr. Malpass, 
Leather-seller, at the Green Dragon, at the upper end of Lawrence Lane, he shall 
be thankfully rewarded for his pains. 


A poor cavalier has lost his luggage. We are, therefore, now able 
to know somewhat of the travelling wardrobe of a gentleman at Court. 
QaQ2 
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The gay wit is evidently an imitation of that of his master, whose sly 
humour we noticed peeping through the advertisement for the black 
dog. The advertisement is dated July 5th, 1660, of the Mercurius 
Publicus. The King made his public entry into London in the 
previous May 29th, having landed at Dover May 25th. The luggage 
was probably lost on the way from Dover to Loncon— 


A Leathern Portimantle Lost, at Sittingburn or Rochester, when his Majesty 
came thither, wherein was a Suit of Camolet Holland, with two little laces in 
a seam, eight pair of white Gloves, and a pair of Does leather; about twenty yards 
of skie-coloured Ribbon twelvepenny broad, and a whole piece of black Ribbon 
tenpenny broad, a cloath lead-coloured cloak, with store of linnen; a pair of 
shooes, slippers, a Montero, and other things; all which belong to a gentleman 
(a near Servant to His Majesty) who hath been too long Imprisoned and Seques- 
tered to be now robbed when all men hope to enjoy their own. If any can give 
notice, they may leave word with Mr. SAMUEL MERNE, His Majesties Book-binder, 
at his house in Little Britain, and they shall be thankfully rewarded. 

What may surprise us in the above is the long length of ribbon 
which the courtier deposited in his “ Leathern Portmantle.” The 
King was escorted by the fleet from Holland, or otherwise it might 
have been brought over from France. The ribbon of the Order of 
St. Patrick is sky blue, but it was not instituted till 1783. The ribbon 
of the Garter is dark blue, that of the Thistle green, whilst that of the 
Bath is crimson. 

In the year 1665 the Great Plague broke out. One historian says 
that one hundred thousand persons in London alone were carried off 
by this fearful visitation. Another puts the figures at “ 68,596 per- 
sons died within the bills of mortality.” The Znte//igencer of August 
28th, 1665, announces— 

AN EXCELLENT ELECTUARY against the plague, to be drunk at the 
o. Green Dragon, Cheap-side, at sixpence a pint. a 

And the advertising columns of the newspapers of the period are 
filled with puffs of antidotes and remedies for the plague and emptied 
of playbills. It is the year of death and quack. The succeeding 
notice, copied from the London Gazette of May 10th, 1666, shows us 
the sanitary authorities, when it is too late, pursuing the poor panic 
and plague-stricken fugitives. Even the doctors appear to have 
taken to their heels and fled the doomed city. 


Jicholas Hurst, an Upholsterer, over against the Rose Tavern, in Russell 
Street, Covent Garden, whose Maid Servant dyed lately of the Sickness, fled 

on Monday last out of his house, taking with him several Goods and Household 
Stuff, and was afterwards followed by one Docter Cary and Richard Bayle, with 
his wife and family, who lodged in the same house ; but Bayle having his 
usual dwelling in Waybridge in Surrey. Whereof we are commanded to give 
this Public Notice, that diligent search may be made for them, and the houses in 
which any of their persons or goods shall be found may be shut up by the next 
Justice of the Peace, or other his Majesty’s Officers of Justice and notice imme- 
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diately given to some of his Majesty’s Privy Council, or to one of his Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State. 


The Great Plague was succeeded by the Great Fire of London, by 
which 89 churches and 13,200 houses were burnt down. The ruins 
of the city extended over 436 acres, from the Tower, along the river 
to the Temple, and from the north-east gate, along the city wall, to 
Holborn Bridge. We discover, however, very little reflection of the 
fire among the advertisements of the period. In 1667, in the pages 
of the London Gazette, there appeared this brief announcement :— 


LL Artificers of the several Trades that must be used in Rebuilding the 
Royal Exchange may take notice that the Committee appointed for 
Management of that work do sit at the end of the long gallery in Gresham 
Colledge every Monday in the forenoon, there and then to treat with such as are 
fit to undertake the same. 


Although the whole population of a large area of the City had to 
encamp in the surrounding fields, and were houseless, there is little 
more than the above to indicate, in the advertising columns, any 
change. Perhaps the Great Fire gave birth to the institution of fire 
insurance, for twenty years afterwards (London Gazette, July 6th, 
1685) we read— 
M\HERE having happened a fire on the 24th of the last month by which several 
houses of the friendly society were burned to the value of 965 pounds, these 
are to give notice to all rersons of the said society that they are desired to pay 
at the office Falcon Court in Fleet Street their several proportions of their said 
loss, which comes to five shillings and one penny for every hundred pounds 
insured, before the 12th of August next. 


A singular system of mutual insurance! We go back under the 
Commonwealth for the introduction of ‘‘ the cup which cheers but not 
inebriates.”” The author of the Curiosities of Literature throws doubt 
upon the story that Lord Arlington and Lord Ossory, who were said 
to have a small package of tea from Holland in 1666, were the first 
introducers. israeli states that he has heard of a collector who was 
in possession of Oliver Cromwell’s teapot. An advertisement sets at 
rest the 1666 fiction, and gives ground for the elder Disraeli’s 
conjecture. 

M\HAT Excellent and by all Physitians approved China Drink called by the 


Chineans Tcha, by other Nations Tay alias Tee, is sold at the Sultaness Head 
Cophee House, in Sweetings Rents, by the Royal Exchange, London. 


This is from our old acquaintance, Mercurius Politicus, of date, Sep- 
tember 30th, 1658. 

Tea is no longer approved by “all the physicians.” The Puritans 
could enjoy their cup of “tay.” They were under Cromwell, but we 
are under the microbe. It is not we who eat and drink, but the 
microbe; and as tea no longer suits the microbe, we have had to 
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give it up and try him with cocoa. Had the Commonwealth con- 
tinued it is probable that tea and coffee, cocoa ov water, would, by this 
time, have ousted beer and spirits as national drinks on this island. 
The Merry Monarch washed away the temperance movement with 
“brown October” and French wine. The mention of “ Cophee 
House” shows that coffee was well on the road to establishment. It 
is stated in an old Handbook of London, that the first coffee house 
was opened in 1657, in St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill. The “Sul- 
taness Head Cophee House” is shown by the advertisement to have 
been well known in 1658, though not mentioned in this Handbook of 
London, which names a second, as set up at the Rainbow in Fleet Street. 

The coach was first introduced into England by the Earl of 
Arundel, in 1580. There was no public postal service till the year 
1636. The Court had, however, an establishment for forwarding 
its own despatches, and there was a “Master of the Postes” in 
Henry VIII.’s time. Up to the time of Cromwell, when stage- 
coaches were established on all the great roads throughout the king- 
dom, there were horse-posts, which carried the letters on horseback, 
and which went, day and night, at the rate of seven miles an hour in 
summer, and five miles in winter. The following advertisement 
shows the stage-coach service at work :— 


From the 26 day of April 1658 there will continue to go Stage Coaches from 
the George Inn, without Aldersgate, London, unto the Several Cities and Towns, 
for the Rates and at the times, hereafter mentioned and declared. 


Every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 


To Salisbury in two days for xxs. To Blandford and Dorchester in two days 
and half for xxxs, To Burput in three days for xxxs. To Exmaster, Hunnington, 
and Exeter in four days for xls. 

To Stamford in two days for xxs. To Newark in two “days and a half for 
xxvs. To Bawtrey in three days for xxxs. To Doncaster and Ferribridge for 
xxxvs. To York in four days for xls. 

Mondays and Wednesdays to Ockinton and Plimouth for 1s. 

Every Monday to Helperby and Northallerton for xlvs. To Darneton and Ferry- 
hil for ls. To Durham for lvs. To Newcastle for iiils. 

Once every fortnight to Edinburgh for ivl a piece Mondays. 

Every I'riday to Wakefield in four days, xls. 

All persons who desire to travel unto the Cities, Towns, and Roads herein 
hereafter mentioned and expressed, namely, Coventry, Litchfield, Stone, Nampt- 
wich, Chester, Warrington, Wiggan, Chorley, Preston, Gastang, Lancaster, and 
Kendal ; and also to Stamford, Grantham, Newark, Tuxford, Bawtrey, Doncaster, 
Ferriebridge, York, Helperby, Northallerton, Darneton, Ferryhill, Durham, and 
Newcastle, Wakefield, Leeds, and Halifax; and also to Salisbury, Blandford, Dor- 
chester, Burput, Exmaster, Hunnington, and Exeter, Ockinton, Plimouth, and 
Cornwal ; let them repair to the George Inn at Holborn Bridge London, and thence 
they shall be in good Coaches with good Horses, upon every Monday, Wednesday 
and Fridays, at and for reasonable Rates. 


This is taken from the Mercurius Politicus, of April 1st, 1658. Other 
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advertisements show the existence of coach routes to Dover and the 
West. England was still an unknown and unsafe country. From 
the Stafford Letters we find that, about this time, it was covered with 
forests. ‘“ The Justices seat in Essex hath been kept this Easter 
week, and all Essex has become forest, and so they say will all the 
counties in England but three—Kent, Surrey, and Sussex.” The 
mention of “ guides” in the next quotation will not startle us, under 
these circumstances. It is strange that, though the horse-post existed 
before the mail coach, the former was never used for the carriage 
of single passengers till after the introduction of the latter. Here 
we have the public notice of the adoption of the horse-post for 
passengers :— 


The Postmasters on Chester Road, petitioning have received Order and 
do accordingly publish the following advertisement. 


A LL Gentlemen, Merchants and others who have occasion to travel between 
London and Winchester, Manchester and Warrington, or any other Town upon 
that Road, for the accommodation of Trade, dispatch of Business, and ease of 
Purse, upon every Monday, Wednesday and Friday Morning, between Six and 
Ten of the Clock, at the house of Mr. Christopher Charter’s at the sign of the 
Hart’s Horn in West Smithfield and Post Master there, and at the Post Master of 
Chester, at the Post Master of Manchester and at the Post Master of Warrington, 
may have a good and able single ILorse, or more, furnished at Three pence the 
Mile, without the charge of a Guide; and so likewise at House of Mr. Thomas 
Challenor, Post Master at Stone in Staffordshire, upon every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday morning to go for London. And so likewise at all the several Post- 
Masters upon the Road, who will have all such set days so many Horses with 
Furniture in readiness to furnish the Riders without any stay to carry them to or 
from any the places aforesaid, in Four days, as well to London as from thence, and 
to places nearer in less time, according as their occasions shall require, they 
ingaging at the First Stage where they take Horse, for the safe delivery of the 
same to the next immediate Stage, and not to ride that Horse any further with- 
out consent of the Post Master by whom he rides, and so from Stage to Stage to 
their Journeys end. All those who intend to ride this way are desired to give a little 
notice befure hand, if conveniently they can, to the several Post Masters where they first 
take Horse, whereby they may be furnished with so many Horses as the Riders shalt 
require with expedition. This undertaking began the 28th June 1658 at all the 
Places abovesaid and so continues by the several Post Masters 


“Ease of purse!’’ This phrase in the fifth line of the above 
suggested the highwayman, whom the next advertisement con- 
cerns :— 


WHEREAS Mr. Herbert Jones, Attorney at Law, in the town of Monmouth, 
well known by being several years together Under-Sheriff of the same County 
hath of late divers times robbed the Mail coming from that town to London, and 
taken out divers letters and writs, and is now fled from justice and supposed to 
have sheltered himself in some of the new-raised troops. These are to give 
notice, that whosoever shall secure the said Herbert Jones, so as to be committed in 
order to answer these said crimes, may give notice thereof to Sir Thomas Fowles, 
goldsmith, Temple-bar, London, or to Mr. michael Boheme, mercer, in Mon- 
mouth, and shall have a guinea Reward. 
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That a lawyer should forsake the profession of the law and take 
to that of the road, reveals to us that the highwayman did not 
always belong to the lowest class of society. He was pictured as 
mounted on a fine horse and well armed. Mr. Narfon, in his Life of 
Pope Lvo XIII, tells us how in Italy the brigand business was on a 
large scale carried on by the nobles. The many advertisements con- 
cerning “ the noble science of defence,’ which appeared a generation 
or two later than the establishment of the stage coach, indicate an 
age of ruffianism of the most shameful kind :— 


TRYAL OF SKILL to be performed at His Majesty’s Bear Garden in 

Hockley-in-the-Hole, on Thursday next, being the 9th instant, betwixt 
these following Masters :—Edmund Button, master of the noble science of defence 
who hath lutely cut down Mr. Hasgit and the Champion of the West, and 4 be- 
sides, and James Harris, an Herefordshire man, master of the noble science of 
defence, who has fought 98 prizes and never was worsted, to exercise the usual 
weapons, at two o'clock in the afternoon precisely. 





This is copied from the Postman, July 4th, 1701. When the 
fist succeeded to the sword in “ the noble science,” we find no im- 
provement. Women as well as men now appear in the ring. In the 
Daily Post of July 7th, 1728, this is to be found :— 


AT Mr. Stokes Amphitheatre in Islington Road, this present Monday, being 
. the 7 of October, will be a complete Boxing Match by the two following 
Championesses: Whereas I, Ann Field, of Stoke Newington, ass driver, well 
known for my abilities in boxing in my own defence wherever it happened in my 
war, having been affronted by Mrs. Stokes, styled the European Championess, do 
fairly invite her to a trial of her best skill in Boxing for 10 pounds, fair rise and 
fall; and question not but to give her such proofs of my judgement that shalk 
oblige her to acknowledge me Championess of the Stage, to the entire satisfaction 
of all my friends. 

I, Elizabeth Stokes, of the City of London, have not fought in this way since 
I fought the famous boxing-woman of Billingsgate 29 minutes, and gained a com- 
plete victory, (which is six years ago); but as the famous Stoke Newington 
ass-woman dares me to fight her for the 10 pounds, I do assure her I will not fail 
meeting her for the said sum, and doubt not that the blows which I shall 
present her with will be more difficult for her to digest than any she ever gave 
her asses, 

Note. A man, known by the name of Rugged and Tuff, challenges the best 
man of Stoke Newington to fight him for one guinea to what sum they please to 
venture. 

N.B. Attendance will be given at one, and the encounter is to begin at 
four precisely. There will be the diversion of Cudgel-playing as usual. 


I have the impression that the next century will, at its close, be 
called “the woman’s century.” But the indifferent, not to say con- 
temptuous, way in which “a man”’ is here introduced on the stage, 
indicates that woman has had a past. 

While the Dreyfus case is in the public mind one is tempted to tell 
the story of a notice in the Gazette of November 15th, 1746. It will 
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show a century and a half ago the supremacy of the Civil Courts 
in England over the military. Frye, a lieutenant of marines, while 
in the West Indies, refused, when ordered by the captain, to assist 
another lieutenant in carrying a brother officer prisoner on board the 
ship. The two lieutenants wished to have the order in writing. Frye 
was tried at Jamaica for contempt of orders by a Court-martial, and 
sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment, besides being declared 
incapable of serving the King. He was brought home, his case was 
laid before the Privy Council, and he was released. He afterwards 
brought an action against Sir Chaloner Ogle, the President of the 
above Court-martial, and got one thousand pounds damages, as it was 
also proved that he had been kept fourteen days in the most severe 
confinement before he was brought to trial. What followed was still 
more remarkable, says De Lolme. 

Upon application made by Lieutenant Frye, Sir John Willes, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, issued his writ against Admiral 
Mayne and Captain Rentone, two of the persons who had composed 
the above Court-martial, who happened at that time to be members of 
a Court-martial that was sitting at Deptford, of which Admiral Mayne 
was also President; and they were arrested immediately after the 
breaking-up of the Court. The other members resented highly what 
they thought an insult; they met twice on the subject, and drew up 
certain resolutions, which the Judge-Advocate was directed to deliver 
to the Board of Admiralty in order to their being laid before the 
King. In these resolutions they demanded “ satisfaction for the high 
insult upon their President, from all persons, how high soever in office, 
who have set on foot this arrest, or in any degree devised or promoted 
it.” They posed in real French military style, complaining that by 
the said arrest “‘ the order, discipline, and government of his Majesty’s 
armies by sea and land were dissolved and the statute 13 Car. II. 
made null and void.” 

At last the military power had to submit. The seventeen officers, 
admirals and commanders, who composed the Court-martial sent a 
letter to the Lord Chief Justice Willes, acknowledging that the 
resolutions of the 16th and 21st of May were unjust and unwarrantable, 
and to ask pardon of his lordship and the whole Court of Common Pleas, 
ov the indignity offered to him and the Court. 

This letter will be found advertised in the Gazette, November 15th, 
1746; and Chief Justice Willes directed the same to be registered in 
the Remembrance office ‘as a memorial to the present and future ages 
that whoever set themselves above the law, will in the end find themselves 
mistaken.” 

I have written enough to justify the title—‘ History in Adver- 
tisements.”” With these two samples, therefore, I must conclude. 
There is only a difference of one year between them, and yet they 
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show a revolution in politics and religion. The New Odservator was 
edited by the famous historian, Bishop Burnet. The first is from 
the Gazette of March 8th, 1688 :— 


ATHOLIC LOYALTY ye upon the Subject of Government and Obedi- 
ence, delivered in a Sermon before the King and Queen, in His Majesty’s 
Chapel at Whitehall, on the 13 June, 1687, by the Revnd. Father Edward 
Scaraisbrake, Priest of the Society of Jesus. Published by his Majesty’s Com- 
mand. Sold by Ruydal Taylor, near Stationers Hall, London. 


From the New Observator, July 17th, 1689 :— 


RANGE CARDS, Representing the late King’s reign and expedition of the 
Prince of Orange: viz. The Earl of Essex Murther, Dr. Otes Whipping, 
Defacing the Monument, My Lord Jeferies in the West hanging of Protestants, 
Magdalen College, Trial of the Bishops, Castle Maine at Rome, the Popish Midwife, 
A Jesuit Preaching against our Bible, Consecrated Smock, My Lord Chancellor at 
the Bed’s feet, Birth of the Prince of Wales, The Ordinare Mass-house pulling 
down and burning by Captain Tom and his Mobile, Mortar pieces in the Tower, 
The Prince of Orange Landing, The Jesuits Scampering, Father Peter’s Tran- 
sactions, The Fight at Reading, The Army going over to the Prince of Orange, 
Tyrconnel in Ireland, My Lord Chancellor in the Tower. With many other 
remarkable passages of the Times. To which is added the efigies of our Gracious 
K. William and Q. Mary, curiously illustrated and engraven in lively figures, 
done by the performers of the first Popish Plot Cards. Sold by Donnan Newman, 
the publisher and printer of the New Observator. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE AGED POOR. 


Tue reform of the Poor Law with regard to the aged cannot be con- 
sidered a party question. There is no one who does not desire an 
improvement in their condition. But the point now to be decided by 
the public is, whether such a sweeping departure as State pensions is 
necessary, or whether a more equitable and generous provision cannot 
be made for them by the systematic co-operation of the existing Poor 
Law authorities with local organisations for thrift and charity. The 
latter principle, which I desire to commend, is no new one. The germ 
of it is to be found in the parochial fund, for the infant as well as 
the aged poor, suggested by William Pitt in 1796. It has been 
carried into effect in some of the poorest Unions in England, and it 
was adopted to meet some of the difficulties connected with the un- 
employed by the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1896, 
and contains the best foundation for a reform of our whole Poor Law 
system. 

But before going any further it seems to be desirable, first, to 
inquire what is the extent and what are the causes of old-age pau- 
perism, in order to ascertain whether a simple or a complex remedy 
is required. Mr. Charles Booth has calculated that 30 per cent. of 
the population of England and Wales who reach the age of sixty-five 
are in receipt of Poor Law relief, and subtracting one-third to repre- 
sent the well-to-do, arrives at the conclusion that one person in every 
two-and-a-half of the poorer classes who reach the age of sixty-five is 
a pauper. Mr. Lock disputes these figures ab initio, but even assum- 
ing them to be correct, it is not generally recollected that there are 
included in them persons in receipt of medical relief, which means 
food and stimulants as well as drugs, and that medical relief is received 
as implying no stigma of pauperism. In fact, since 1885 the receipt 
of medical relief does not disqualify, as it used to do, for certain local 
government offices. This is a matter of some importance, as in some 
parishes the recipients of medical relief exceed by a considerable 
number, in one case by 1,080, the whole of the indoor and outdoor 
paupers, and a large proportion of such recipients would probably be 
found among the aged. 

There is another fact to be remembered before condemning the 
present Poor Law system, and that is the enormous decrease, amounting 
to 50 per cent., of paupers in the last forty years. This diminution 
has been chiefly in the outdoor pauperism, but the evidence goes to 
show that there has been a slight but substantial diminution in indoor 
and also in aged pauperism. This diminution has been due, no doubt, 
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in part to increased prosperity and to the careful administration of the 
existing law, but largely to the growth of thrift, self-help, temperance, 
and education. Mr. Lock has shown, by elaborate statistics, that 
comparing 1851 and 1891 there were in the latter year a third fewer 
aged paupers relative to the aged poor. In this connection the 
evidence given by Mr. McDougall, of the Manchester Union, is worthy 
of note. He states that between 1872 and 1892 the number of aged 
paupers in that Union diminished from 2,120 to 941, and it further 
appeared that he is in the habit, with the help of a friend, of meeting 
all the deserving cases in Manchester apart from the Poor Law, and the 
number in a year was between 90 and 100. These figures go to 
support the conclusion, both of the Royal Commission on the Aged 
Poor and of the Select Committee on Cottage Homes, that the desery- 
ing poor in workhouses, apart from cases of sickness and infirmity, are 
comparatively few in number. 

With regard to the causes of old-age pauperism, these appear to be 
partly moral, partly economic, and partly local. First taking 
moral causes, there isan immense amount of evidence to show that in 
the opinion of some of the most experienced administrators of the 
Poor Law, want of thrift and want of backbone is the principal reason 
why the aged poor come to the workhouse. It is a commonplace that 
a sailor of the Royal Navy is hardly ever found among the casual 
poor in the workhouse, and it is equally true that a teetotaler is rarely 
there in old age. Now teetotalism, whether you agree with it or not, 
implies a certain amount of thrift and a certain amount of backbone. 

But it is on the economic causes that stress is most usually laid. 
Roughly speaking 76 per cent. of the adult working men earn over 
20s. per week; but what of those earning less than that, including 
casual and a good deal of agricultural labour? The difficulty 
experienced by the agricultural labourer in making provision for his 
own old age has been shown by the late Mr. Little to be much 
exaggerated ; but the casual labourer is probably in many cases unable 
to make provision, and the same difficulty exists with regard to women 
who, in common with some of the male workers, have a very short 
period of earning power. Further we have to recollect that the 
increased strain of industrial life throws men out of work at an earlier 
stage than formerly, and that the Compensation Act, whatever its 
merits, has enormously increased the difficulty of this problem by 
preventing the engagement, or in some cases causing the dismissal, of 
the older workmen. Lastly, there is the question of overcrowding, 
which, as the Chairman of the Aged Poor Commission stated, is a 
cause of pauperism as well as of vice andcrime. In addition to these 
moral and economic causes there are local causes. Comfortable in- 
firmaries have been shown to attract persons who would other- 
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wise never have thought of recourse to the Poor Law. Besides 
these, unsound friendly societies and careless administration of the 
Poor Law sometimes produce a bad effect. Lastly, local doles have 
before now pauperised a neighbourhood, and the local conditions of a 
town like Brighton, thronged with wealthy visitors, have swelled the 
ranks of the paupers, 

These being, then, the causes of old-age pauperism, it seems that 
there can be no panacea, but that various remedies are necessary to 
prevent the existence or recurrence of the evil, and to alleviate the 
existing misery; for that misery undoubtedly exists. The rival 
schemes may be classified according as they aim at preventing or 
palliating the evil, and that, by the help of the State or individual 
initiative, or both those forces acting together. 

First and foremost comes Mr. Booth’s scheme, which, I gather from 
a speech of Mr. Holland’s at Toynbee Hall on March 4th, is the 
ultimate goal of all State pension schemes, and certainly the very 
least which a voter who is promised a State old-age pension expects. 
Under this scheme, every person who reaches sixty-five is to receive 
5s. from the State, whether deserving or not, and and without any 
contribution on their part. The first and most obvious criticism is 
that the age is too high and the amount toolow. Taking into con- 
sideration the ever increasing stress of industrial life, the effect of the 
Compensation Act, and the result of dangerous and unhealthy trades, 
sixty-five appears too high, and what man could maintain himself 
and his wife on 5s., or even 7s. a week, which I gather is Mr. Booth’s 
latest proposal. But there are other difficulties, administrative, 
financial, economic,and moral, which have to be faced. From an 
administrative point of view, a system of identification is necessary in 
this and, in fact, in nearly all State pension schemes, which would 
practically involve the registration of the warking classes on some such 
plan as that adopted in France, which is likely to prove extremely 
unpopular with English working men, if not impracticable. In any 
case, the administration would involve a vast army of officials, with a 
judicial system of appeals, and when adopted it would perhaps be 
found, as seems to be the case under the New Zealand system, that 
it is precisely the unworthy members of the poorer classes who would 
come forward to claim their pension and press their rights. There 
isalso a further practical difficulty, and that is, how are you to prevent 
the recipients from spending the money on a spree and then coming 
back to the Poor Law? Legally, the State would have to face a new 
principle. It has never yet been admitted in England that all 
persons over a certain age have a right to relief; the State has so 
far undertaken only to relieve destitution. Financially, it would 
involve an enormous burden of at least between 17 and 20 mil- 
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lions sterling a year for England and Wales. It is hard to say 
where the funds would be found, but it is obvious that there would 
be no finality about the scheme. It would be the beginning of a 
system of political corruption, panem et circenses, such as contributed 
largely to the downfall of the Roman Empire. From a Poor Law 
point of view, there is nothing to show that the Poor Law expenses 
would be diminished. It has not, so far, been the experience in 
Germany, where, under a contributory scheme, face to face with 
a slight diminution in some districts, there has actually been an 
increase in industrial districts like Cologne. From an economic point 
of view, the withdrawal of so large an amount of capital from pro- 
ductive enterprise appears a great danger, apart from the fact that it 
is likely to have the result of diminishing wages if pensioners are 
allowed to work. Morally, a great blow will be inflicted on thrift and 
self-help, and you will practically have established a national poor- 
rate, from which you will not be able to recede. 

I have dealt with these proposals at length because it is for these 
alone that there is any real following in this country. In direct 
opposition to the above is the self-help remedy of providing for old 
age out of former earnings, and it is one in which the upper 
classes can be of the greatest use in promoting friendly societies 
and other such associations, whether founded by employers or em- 
ployed, and savings banks. The provision for old age by self-help 
involves three things. First, the economic possibility of thrift ; that 
is, the necessary margin between wages and necessary expenditure, 
which, except in the case of casual and agricultural labourers, is 
generally possible for working men. Secondly, the moral possibility 
of thrift, that is self-control, forethought, and self-denial. It is here 
that education and temperance and the sympathy of the upper 
classes can help. Lastly, there must be the external inducement to 
thrift of secure and advantageous investment. 

There are greater inducements now than formerly to thrift, and 
the savings of the working classes have increased enormously in 
recent years and are now calculated to amount to 250 millions ster- 
ling. Of that no less than 100 millions is invested in friendly 
societies, building societies, co-operative societies and the like. 
Friendly societies claimed at least 25 millions, and to give an idea of 
the rate at which they are increasing, if you take ten of the chief socie- 
ties for a period of ten years you will find their funds have increased 
from £11,000,000 to £16,700,000, and their membership from 
1,600,000 to 2,200,000. These societies began their work when the 
principles of insurance were not understood, and as the science has 
become better known they have successfully set to work to place their 
funds on a sound actuarial basis. There is no reason why they 
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should not succeed with the superannuation fund which they have 
recently taken up. Their most experienced officers will tell you that 
the great obstacle is caused by the well-meaning but unfortunate 
promises of old-age pensions held out to them. Friendly societies are 
in every way more fitted than a State to deal with such questions, 
though no doubt there are some changes they will find it desirable to 
make in the present system. A fixed age for the commencement 
of a pension is unpopular and undesirable : a society may find itself in 
a position to make a man not likely to live long an earlier payment, 
acting on medical and actuarial advice, or the money might be made 
returnable to him; and no doubt it will eventually be found best to 
cease sick pay when superannuation begins. There are special 
difficulties with regard to Trade Unions’ funds—which paid superan- 
nuation benefit, as the registered societies, to the amount of £152,207 
in the last recorded year—as the superannuation fund cannot be 
separated from the strike fund. But these objections are not insuper- 
able. The advantages of the individualist system are numerous. It 
is simple and economical, the administration costs very little; it is 
elastic. It is an education in business and the science of government 
to the working classes, and it has added considerably to the wealth of 
the country. 

The above are two rival systems on opposite principles. But 
several proposals have been made combining the two by State aid to 
thrift. These are now, it would appear, likely to be abandoned. But 
they must, nevertheless, be mentioned. There is, first and foremost, 
the compulsory German scheme of 1889, under which all wage-earners 
earning less than £100 a year are to receive, at the age of seventy, 
sums varying, according to the amended law which comes into force 
on January Ist, 1900, from £5 10s. to £i1 10s. a year, in proportion to 
the contribution of the pensioner. The age is too high and the amount 
too low, apart from the financial burdens involved by these pensions, 
which are very serious, The administration expenses are very high 
and are increasing, and the appeals which have been found necessary 
involve great delay. It is not popular, and the fact of its being com- 
pulsory would render it impossible in England. There has, further, 
been a whole series of proposals for voluntary contributory schemes, 
none of which have proved practical. Two objections which are vital 
apply to all of them. They do not apply to the poorest classes and 
they involve taxing the whole country, including the independent 
poor, for a part. Asarule they involve an unfair preference for a 
certain form of thrift and do not touch women, who are in the propor- 
tion of 140 for every 100 men among the aged poor. Another series 
of proposals have been for State subsidies to friendly societies. The 
objections to these are, that they would inevitably involve in the long 
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run a State guarantee of the societies assisted and State control and 
inspection. These plans have for the most part been rejected by the 
friendly societies themselves. There are two other forms of State 
aid to thrift which deserve mention: they are Government annuities 
and Government savings banks. The former are not popular with 
the working man, as they are said not to provide as good terms as the 
friendly societies ; but that is reasonable, for the Government security 
entitles it to better terms than a private society could get. Govern- 
ment savings banks might, it has been shown, play a greater part if 
they were better known. 

None of the pension schemes above referred to are expected by 
their promoters to remove old-age poverty for the next thirty or forty 
years, and we must therefore now consider what is to be done in the 
way of immediate reform. Here we come face to face with two 
schemes, that now in force in Denmark and the English Poor Law. 

The Danish scheme is practically unlimited outdoor relief at the 
discretion of the Guardians, half the expense being borne by the State. 
All that is required is that a man should be a native-born subject, 
over sixty years of age, and destitute. It is, in fact, a positive premium 
on destitution. ‘The pensioner must not have undergone sentence for 
any dishonourable transaction, he must not have deprived himself of 
the means of subsistence for the benefit of his children or others, and 
his poverty must not be due to a disorderly or extravagant mode of 
life or to his own default, and he must not have received Poor Law 
relief for ten years previous to the application. The communal 
authority cannot refuse a pension to anyone who fulfils these con- 
ditions, though they can regulate the amount. A pension can be 
withdrawn at the discretion of the Guardians. As a matter of fact, 
this is never done. Of course the Guardians are only too glad to 
shift half the rates on to the State, and all paupers have practically 
become deserving. The expenditure has far exceeded the original 
estimate, and is rapidly increasing. The other results are remark- 
able. The scheme came into force in 1892. Early in 1894 com- 
plaints became rife that the benefit funds supported by the employers 
were broken up, that the friendly societies were in difficulties, and 
that the money in savings banks was being withdrawn and squan- 
dered. The ties between parent and child, as well as those between 
master and servant, were very seriously weakened, and, to crown 
all, wages were being reduced. This was in 1894. At the begin- 
ning of the present year I received a letter from the best-known 
statistician in Denmark, from which I gather that the above results 
continue, and that the poor absolutely refuse to make any provision 
for their old age, on the ground that they will get pensions without 
any effort on their part. Children, also, who are well off, refuse to 
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assist their parents. The general opinion appears to be that the law 
has been a failure. There have been many Parliamentary inquiries 
into the subject of old-age pensions, and one has been recently con- 
cluded. It is disappointing to note that the principal ground given 
by the Committee for reversing the results of previous inquiries and 
supporting State pensions is the success of the Danish scheme. I 
mention the Report of the Committee because, apart from the State 
pension scheme which it advocates, it shows that the Parliamentary 
adherents of the various schemes have abandoned them for what many 
of us have long advocated as the one real remedy apart from thrift, 
and that is the reform of the Poor Law. 

The principles of the English Poor Law are simple. The Poor 
Law exists not to reward merit, but to feed the destitute. A man 
must not starve, but he is not to be put in a better position than the 
poor man who maintains his independence. The harshness where 
such does exist, and it has been a good deal exaggerated, is, there- 
fore, in the administration, not in the law. The Guardians have 
almost absolute discretion: they can make allowance of food and 
money ; they can classify the poor in the workhouse, as, indeed, they 
have often been exhorted to do by the Local Government Board ; 
they can build cottage homes. The grievances of the aged pauper 
can be summarised in a few words. The harshness and dictatorial 
tone of the relieving officer, the routine life in the workhouse, the 
monotony of the diet, the want of privacy, the want of liberty, and 
unpleasant company, insufficient inspection, and inadequate nursing, 
complete the picture. All these are in the hands of the Guardians. 
The law as to maintenance does not appear to be harshly enforced, 
though it would appear that the law of settlement involves hard- 
ships, and might be abolished as to the aged poor. The grievances 
referred to are daily becoming slighter, and as women Guardians are 
elected, and relieving officers better paid and better selected, they 
will yearly diminish. Nor can I pass from the subject without pay- 
ing the warmest tribute to the great body of Guardians throughout 
this country. No one who has had any practical experience, no one 
who has read the evidence given before the Aged Poor Commis- 
sion, can doubt that they have, with few exceptions, discharged their 
difficult and onerous duties with energy and discretion, often for a 
lifetime, without a word of thanks, and I think that such a tribute is 
due to them at this juncture. So much for the undeserving poor. 
But there are hard cases which I am as anxious to deal with as any 
man. The question is, How are such cases to be discovered, and how 
are they to be provided for in an adequate manner? The Select 
Committee on Unemployed in 1896 came to the conclusion that, for 
the enumeration of the unemployed, the best method was the co- 
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operation of the Boards of Guardians with the local organisations for 
thrift and charity. A committee drawn from these would, I believe, 
be invaluable for every branch of Poor Law reform, and for the solu- 
tion of many social difficulties. Whence then would come the funds, 
the parochial fund of Mr. Pitt for children, widows, and the aged 
poor ? In the first place, there are the large funds in the hands of the 
Charity Commissioners for pensions and dole. According to a return 
I obtained last year, these amounted to £939,119 annually, being 
£611,464 for pensions and £327,655 for doles. Sir Henry Longley, 
in his evidence, deplored the bad administration of these funds, but 
said the Charity Commissioners were helpless without greater powers, 
and these sums as at present administered notoriously pauperise cer- 
tain neighbourhoods. To supplement these funds there are the 
immense resources such a committee would have in local charity, 
and the Board of Guardians might be empowered, as Mr. Pitt pro- 
posed, to vote money in such cases. Here an adequate sum would 
be afforded ; there would be no limit of five shillings a week, ten 
shillings or more could be given in special deserving cases. The 
poor who are now aged would benefit at once by it. We should have 
local knowledge from the local representatives of friendly and co- 
operative societies to back it; we should have personal administra- 
tion, which Sir Henry Longley was so anxious to substitute for 
red-tape. We should not have a mere money payment, but human 
sympathy and advice, which Miss Octavia Hill, and everyone who 
has worked amongst the poor, consider far more important, and we 
should place the matter beyond the reach of politics and elections. 
Grorrrey Drace. 
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EUGENE PIOT: A PRECURSOR. 
ANECDOTES AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


By the word Precursor with regard to works of art (I include 
pictures, statues, porcelain, enamels, jewellery, rare manuscripts, in 
fact all artistic productions), I mean a man who is one of the foremost 
among his contemporaries to recognise a pre-eminent superiority in 
works hitherto despised or ignored, at a period when either from the 
decline of taste or its transformation, or from change of customs and 
conditions, the current of ideas upon the creative genius in the domain 
of art has been turned aside. A man, in fact, who has seized upon 
those works (often at a very trifling cost) and saved them from 
destruction, rendering them the honour due to them, and thus antici- 
pating events, at the risk of being misunderstood and remaining 
isolated in his own opinions. 

As a collector, a writer in art, a choice connoisseur, and a biblio- 
phile during fifty years, Eugéne Piot enjoyed an uncontested reputa- 
tion; his name, at first only known to specialists, was borne across the 
frontiers of France, and by his writings, his constant travels throughout 
Europe, his discoveries and the transactions he was constantly engaged 
in with the different National Museums and the most notable collec- 
tors of Europe, he has justly become regarded as an authority among 
all amateurs of art. He was not a connoisseur in the common 
acceptation of the word, he was a real scholar, gifted with an intuitive 
perception; he had also a knowledge of the origin of things, the 
methods and technique of work, added to an insight which enabled 
him to discover unique objects of art where others passed by. 
He was of the same race as Albert Lenoir, Du Sommerard, Sauvageot, 
and His de la Salle, but with more discernment than any of these; 
at a time when criticism did not extend to works of the Middle Ages, 
of the Renaissance, or of Antiquity, he knew how to connect them 
with a period, a School, and a Master. France is indebted to him 
for its first Art Review, Le Cabinet de ? Amateur, distinguished for its 
severe criticism and accurate system of pursuing this class of study. 
If we consider the origin of the man, his first illiterate attempts; 
how, later on, by the sole effort of will, he attained his end and learned 
everything concerning art, we are still more surprised at the final 
result and the powers of observation and deduction which, in the 
latter part of his life, caused him to be ranked among the greatest 
archeologists and critics of the age. This was the opinion of Long- 
perrier, Francois Lenormant, Heuzey, Perrot, Newton, W. Bode, 
Schliemann, Cesnola, and many others. 
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Eugéne Piot was born, Rue du Sentier, in Paris, towards the end of 
1812; his father, Piot Mauret d’Anneville, a wealthy landowner, 
held, among other property, the site on which the Salle Valentino 
was built in the rue St. Honoré, and some estates near Tournus. The 
education of this son was left to his mother, and it was only due to 
the pressure brought to bear on his father by Baron d’Alibert, one of 
his friends—who had been struck by the child’s intelligence—that 
the boy received any lessons from a master. He was first of all sent 
to a vineyard at Germolle, where he pursued a very elementary course 
of study, and at the same time learned the work of a vine-grower. 
He was barely twenty years of age when his father, M. Piot Mauret, 
who fancied he was being watched, came to take refuge at Tournus, 
and died there somewhat suddenly, leaving his son a legacy of eight 
thousand pounds. He had taken part in a plot to organise a rising in 
favour of the Duchess of Berri, and he believed himself suspected of 
being a Drapeau-blanc, the nickname given to the adherents of the 
Duchess. As soon as the young man came of age, he wound up his 
affairs, came to Paris, and settled in that famous Impasse du Deyenné, 
the cradle of Romanticism, where he became acquainted with most of 
the members of the Romantic coterie. He first made the acquaintance 
of Arséne Houssaye, and by degrees, from his intimacy with the 
disciples, became a friend of the masters. It was at this moment 
that demonstrations of enthusiasm were greeting each first theatrical 
representation of Victor Hugo’s dramatic works. Coming up fresh 
from his own country, Burgundy, on the very eve of the first repre- 
sentation of Hernani, Piot had the juvenile audacity to ask Victor 
Hugo for a seat for the performance; and the latter sent him a ticket 
for an orchestra stall, which was reserved for his disciples, signing it 
himself with the romantic motto “ Hierro” (Iron). Seated between 
Théophile Gautier and Gérard de Nerval, Piot, it appears, astonished 
the worthy citizens of Paris by his enthusiastic fervour, and after- 
wards, at the representation of Angelo, Tyrant of Padua, he gained his 
spurs. A certain Bergeron, who was the adversary of Emile de 
Girardin, and notorious for his aggressive attack on the great publicist 
at that very theatre, posed as the champion of the Classical School, 
and spent his time in shrugging his shoulders and raising his arms at 
the pathetic parts of the Tyrant. Piot braved the duellist’s anger, 
and this bold attitude obtained for him the suffrages of the coterie, 
to whom, moreover, he offered a sumptuous luncheon at his rooms in 
the Impasse. 

From 1834 to 1840 Piot divided his time between the galleries of 
the Louvre, with which he soon became thoroughly acquainted, and 
the public libraries, as well as the curiosity shops, the second-hand 
dealers in books and engravings, and all the various wares displayed 
in the stalls in the Place du Carrousel. With four hundred a year, 
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and living in the midst of Bohemianism, Piot represented the con- 
temporary young man depicted in Paul de Kock’s novels, who dis- 
creetly leads a fast life—he even kept a carriage! One day as we 
were driving him about, he begged to be allowed to take the reins, 
and spoke of the cab he had owned in 1836. Notwithstanding his 
steady application to work, Piot was then a lover of conviviality ; he 
was the friend of Napoléon Bertrand, the Marquis of Perregaux, 
Lord Seymour, and Major Frazer, a follower of Labattu, and all 
those famous revellers. He displayed straw-coloured gloves in the 
orchestra stalls at the Vaudeville, rue de Chartres, and at the Variétés, 
two of the fashionable theatres of that period ; he affected the most 
exquisite nankeen trousers, and wore a blue coat adorned with brass 
buttons. A subscriber to the Opera balls, he actually returned from 
Egypt on purpose to attend their opening. It was the Piot of those 
days, of whom Théophile Gautier, who wielded the burin as well as 
the brush and pen, has left us an etching. Nevertheless, the young 
prodigal already thought of the future; he ferreted and rummaged 
through all the portfolios of the stall-keepers on the Place du Car- 
rousel, bought anything that seemed to him of value; and, gifted as 
he was with a kind of insight, he singled out rare books, manuscripts, 
drawings, and engravings, from amid a mass of rubbish ; and in 1838 
he actually found lamps out of mosques, antique glass, and Consular 
ivories in the stalls of the Quay Voltaire! That same year he visited 
Italy for the first time; in 1839 he devoted his whole time to Ger- 
many, and, in the following autumn he went to Austria, Hungary, 
Denmark, and Holland. At that period of his life his most intimate 
friends were Gérard de Nerval, Hauréau, A. Esquiros, Camille Rogier, 
Chenavard, M. de Tréveneuc, and, more especially, Théophile Gautier, 
already famous for his poem, A/bertus. In the spring of 1840, after 
having studied Art in the North, by visiting the museums, libraries 
aud monuments, and having sought at the fountain-head for small 
masterpieces, specimens of metal work, and of the industries special 
to each country—such as glass ware, enamels, iron work, furniture, 
porcelain and pottery—he startled his friend Théophile Gautier by 
proposing that they should visit Leon and Castille, and search for the 
traces left by the Moors, from the banks of the Tagus down to the 
coast of Morocco. Gautier hesitated, for he was already in full swing, 
writing a weekly letter for the Presse, and had he thrown up his 
employment he might never have got another post. However, Piot 
carried the day, and became his Maecenas; the journey lasted six 
months and cost six hundred pounds; and it is on record that 
“Theo,” as the poet was familiarly called, reimbursed the whole of 
his share (three hundred pounds), if not actually in money, at least 
the equivalent in copy. The author of Za Jos montes had already 
bestowed on Piot a certain notoriety by dedicating to him these 
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Travels in Spain, in the following words: ‘To my friend and travel- 
ling companion, Eugéne Piot,” a biographical document Piot was 
proud of for the remainder of his life. 

It is easy to imagine the value of this journey to a clever and dis- 
criminating collector. Spain was still an unexplored field; Baron 
Davilliers, Comte de Casa Valencia, and M. de Gayena had not yet 
gone thither. Valentin Carderera alone had collected some choice 
engravings and drawings by the Masters; while Gayangos, the great 
bibliophile, had discovered rare books and manuscripts. However, 
our youthful traveller was possessed of money and a certain intuition ; 
he discovered Goya, the last of the great painters; Testocofuli, sur- 
named the Greco; he seized upon Hispano Mauresque vases ; upon 
wood carvings by Montanes and Berruguete; upon Moorish ivories, 
precious azulezos and weapons, and upon a whole series of earthen- 
ware of the best period, which he retained till his death. 

On his return to France, we are able to follow our amateur day by 
day, from 1841 to 1846; he started the first illustrated Art Review, Le 
Cabinet de ? Amateur, of which he published four volumes in five 
years. As director, manager, and editor, he had taken up his abode 
at 2, rue Lafitte, in the same house as that most illustrious of all art col- 
lectors, Lord Yarmouth, better known as Lord Hertford. The con- 
tributors to the review included Champollion, Emeric David, de 
Montigny, Longperrier, Victor Schoelcher, Raoul Rochette, Letronne, 
Ross, Friendlender, Mérimée, Albert Lenoir, and some choice spirits 
of the coterie, who have since become more or less famous. Arséne 
Houssaye, Gautier, Granier de Cassagnac, Jules Janin, Charles Blanc, 
&e., played the part of leaders; while Eugéne Delacroix, Meissonier, 
Bauce, Celestin Nanteuil, &c., furnished the illustrations. 

This was Piot’s important work. His programme comprised every- 
thing: it embraced Phidias and Feucheres; Benvenuto Cellini and 
Wecht; stone carvings found in the Seine, the discoveries at 
Ephesus and the hypogaeum of Sybaris. He personally directed and 
inspired it ; he watched the sales all over Europe ; drew up the cata- 
logues of the celebrated sales; found out the different processes of 
the ancients, and brought to light the unpublished manuscripts of the 
Masters. He also devoted some of his time to unmasking forgeries; 
and in 1842, this man, but a short time before so illiterate, entered 
into a lengthy controversy with Letronne and Dubois, the great 
authorities of the day, and contested the authenticity of a Greek 
inscription found in the interior of an antique bronze statue in the 
Museum of the Louvre. The way in which Piot started questions 
and laid down axioms revealed his worth, and would have astonished 
those who only knew the worn-out Piot of later years, who had lost 
all ambition, and even all interest in art. 

However, like all those who are before their age, the editor of the 
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Cabinet de ?_Amateur was doomed to fall a victim to his premature 
genius. Three printed sheets, large octavo sized, with engravings in 
the text, appearing every month for sixteen shillings a year (one 
number alone fetched a high price a few years later at a public auc- 
tion), did not find sufficient subscribers to permit its being carried on. 
Piot suddenly disappeared, sent word to his subscribers, shook the 
dust from his feet, and went off to Italy. Nevertheless, fourteen 
years afterwards he renewed his attempt, and published one last 
volume of the Cabinet. But it was still too soon; the number of 
amateurs was too restricted; and our disheartened editor abandoned 
all idea of being a publisher, not, however, without having made two 
other unfortunate attempts in the same line, which indeed ultimately 
ruined him. The first of these was when he made the acquaintance 
of M. de Sauley, and brought out with him a splendid volume 
entitled Le Musée d’ Artillerie, which Meissonier illustrated ; and the 
other, which completed his defeat, when in collaboration with Gode- 
froy Cavaignac and Dupoty he started the Journal du Peuple, which 
obtained few subscribers, and disappeared from circulation before 
they could see the triumph of republican ideas. Italy was once more 
the haven of refuge for the unlucky amateur, who from this time 
forth undertook a series of journeys in which, by incessant research 
invariably crowned with success, he rebuilt his fortune; and by the 
purchase of works of art, of which he alone at that time knew the 
real value, he was able to make his money bring him in over a 
thousand per cent. 

The poet Alfred de Musset wrote (1856) as follows, to his brother 
who was spending the spring in Venice :— 

‘“My pear Pavut,—I have a request to make of you. An excellent fellow 
and an honest man, called E. Piot, is starting for Venice ; he has asked me if I 
could give him a few lines of introduction to you. He is anxious to obtain ad- 
mittance to the National Libraries, and even to the Record Offices ; without, how- 
ever, having any political or even literary object in view. He takes an interest 


in drawings and engravings, and hopes to find some there. I fancy you will have 
no objection to render him this service. He starts in a week.” 


The date of this document tells us exactly when the journey took 
place. Armand Baschet, the two Goncourts, Arséne Houssaye, Thé- 
ophile Gautier, Alfred de Musset, the painter Ziem, and all those who 
like them travelled from time to time in Italy, would sometimes 
catch sight of Piot in the back premises of the different antiquarians 
on the Grand Canal; but he always avoided them, as carefully as if 
they were Sbirri. From 1848 his expeditions were conducted in 
secret, and no one—with the exception of M. His de la Salle, M. de 
Monville, and the few rare connoisseurs of the day—has been able to 
follow him in his various peregrinations. It was the period of 
masterly strokes of luck, when he established himself in the little 
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town where the celebrated pastellist Rosalba had lived and died, per- 
severingly laid siege to her studio, which had hitherto remained 
undisturbed, gained the affections of her family, and ended by carry- 
ing off all her works. In one place he would discover a manuscript, 
in another a choice book or rare marble ; at Treviso, in an unoccupied 
house, he found canvases which had perhaps been hung on the walls 
by Giovanni Bellini and Titian themselves, and which he succeeded 
in buying and in paying for, not in gold but in silver. In the small 
towns, in the evening after his daily expeditions, he would join in 
the gossip at the apothecary’s shop, insinuate himself into the good 
graces of the older inhabitants; and at Venice he became the friend 
of the old Venetians who had known the last Doge; he would sit for 
hours sipping a glass of cold water and listening to the secrets of the 
Law Courts, where a moribund descendant of Pesaro and Vernice 
acted as the jealous guardian of the artistic treasures of the best 
period. 


I must now pause a moment to consider Eugéne Piot in his career 
as a collector, and trace the line of demarcation which separated him 
from the amateurs of his day. Piot showed by his selections a most 
cultivated taste, and a thorough knowledge of the different epochs ; 
he knew the several artistic types and personalities, understood their 
various characters and the processes belonging to each period, country, 
and individual ; but unfortunately, to the genius of a collector he 
united the soul of a dealer, with all a dealer’s tenacity and all the 
tricks of the trade. From the moment he had casta glance on an object 
he recognised its origin, value, and importance; as in the case of the 
famous Bronze Leg which he found at Naples, the work of a Greek 
sculptor of the primitive epoch. At the very first sight he attributed 
an exorbitant value to this fragment, which so few amateurs would 
really have appreciated, and having decided on making money out of 
it, he waited patiently for twenty years before getting his full price, 
never rebating his demand, even in favour of the authorities at the 
Louvre or any other European Museum. We must, however, bear in 
mind that as a young man he had ruined himself, and that he had 
his fortune to remake. From the age of twenty to that of forty, he 
had spent his entire fortune ; but his travels had enlightened him, and 
he was now both well informed and armed for the fray. We must also 
place to his credit, as an excuse for his rapacity, that the creation of the 
Cabinet de ? Amateur had been the chief cause of his ruin, and that 
this very ruin had become an incitement tohis work. In the course of 
fifteen years Piot formed three or four collections which he sold in 
turn, and each of which added to his wealth. During the last thirty 
years of his life his speculations were confined to three or four choice 
works, which he kept carefully concealed, so that when he parted with 
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them their absence created no apparent void in his collection. He 
seemed, to any casual visitor, to possess and jealously guard his col- 
lections with the passion of an amateur, whom no price could tempt 
to part with them; nevertheless he was secretly employed to collect 
for many of the most important Museums of Europe, the French 
ones excepted, as they were not rich enough to contend in generosity 
with the Trustees of the British Museum, nor those of the War 
Treasury of the German Empire. 

Piot has himself related how, after his extravagant life and his 
first attempt in the Cabinet de ? Amateur, he was left with only four 
hundred pounds in gold, which he always carried on his person when 
travelling, in order to be ready to buy anything that chanced to turn 
up. He intended to make such purchases bear fruit, and foreseeing 
the prices that works of art would one day attain, he was determined 
to lay hands on anything he thought worthy of notice. His per- 
sonal taste led him towards the Antique and the Italian Primitive 
School; however, he viewed with a certain indulgence art of other 
epochs; and when in 1850 he found—at a modest price—two vases 
in Sévres, pdte tendre enamelled by Cotteau, he seized upon them, as 
though he foresaw that in 1871 he would be able to dispose of them 
to Baron Gustave De Rothschild, who did not consider he had paid 
too high a price when he gave Piot two thousand four hundred pounds 
for them. 

Under these circumstances everything was grist that came to his 
mill; even the things which, as a man of taste, he disdained and 
despised. He would start off in the morning in a gondola, go down 
the Grand Canal, stopping at each dealer in curios, and only return 
at nightfall to his modest albergo far from the tourists he dreaded. 
He carried on his transactions secretly, never exposing his treasures, 
in order that they might retain all their novelty and freshness. One 
day he would return home with three bronze vases by Leopardi, 
bearing the coat-of-arms of the Doge Vernice; another time he would 
bring back a refablo, which he attributed to Caradosso, or a bronze 
by Riccio, cr rare niellos, or a Pax of the finest workmanship. 
Another day he chanced to see lying on the ground in a 
small courtyard six busts of different sizes, rough garden vases, 
noseless Tiberius and Mithridates, and in the midst of the group a 
small bust of a child, of exquisite delicacy of carving—“ all for sixteen 
shillings apiece, taking the whole lot,” said the dealer. The heroes 
were cumbersome ; Piot disdained Tiberius and Mithridates—he would 
reflect, he said; meanwhile, as he adored children (especially when 
they were in marble, born in Florence, and of the finest epoch in Art), 
he stooped down and picked up the charming putto by Desiderio da 
Settignano, the famous Tuscan sculptor; and this marble now holds 
the place of honour in the collection of M. G. Dreyfus, of Paris. 
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The money was well invested, and brought eight hundred pounds to 
the clever amateur. 

Ten strokes of the oar further down, Piot caught sight of a marble 
yellow with age—it was the bust of an austere old man, cut off at 
the elbow, resting on a full base, round which an inscription could be 
discerned. In a single stroke of the master’s chisel, in the angular 
. V-shaped folds habitual to the artist, Piot had immediately recognised 
the handiwork of Mino da Fiesole; he drew near and read on the 
pedestal OPVS MINI; which would go to prove that in those 
happy times for art hunters the name of Mino betrayed to no one 
the hand of a man of genius. As for the name of the individual 
indicated by the inscription on the bust itself, DIOTISALVI 
NERONI, Piot recognised it as that of the celebrated friend of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. The bust became his at the cost of twenty- 
four shillings for the marble and three shillings for the porter who 
carried it to his lodgings at the Hotel de la Luna; and on his return 
to Paris the masterpiece went to Baron Seilliére’s collection, where 
it would have remained had not the Princesse de Sagan (now Duchesse 
de Talleyrand Valencay), at that time a mere baby, been unable to 
endure the hideous features of Medici’s friend. 


After these anecdotes, let us turn and hear what his contemporary 
collectors, and the dealers, who were his rivals—since he entered into 
competition with them also—thought of the knowledge and infallible 
instinct of their precursor. His acquisition of the Persian carpet, 
which figured in one of his first public sales and was purchased by 
M. de St. Sennes, and by him resold at a later date, has become 
legendary in the annals of art bargains. 

One day as he was idly reclining on the cushions of his gondola, 
Piot watched floating down the stream a bright-coloured rag, which, 
in order to clean, the gondolier had fastened to the copper hippo- 
campus of the boat. The sunlight playing over the laguna brought 
out the vivid colouring of the old carpet and revealed a chef d’ceuvre. 
It was a Persian prayer carpet, which had had a glorious past, and 
was now undergoing the destiny that often befalls the most beautiful. 
Piot kindly offered his boatmen in exchange for it, a new carpet and 
a few pence. Returning to his Hotel de la Luna (it was there 
he generally stayed in Venice), he bought a sponge, dabbed the 
material carefully all over, and nailed it lightly on a frame and 
exposed it cautiously to the rays of the morning sun ; finally he rolled 
it up, and put it away at the bottom of his trunk, without boasting to 
anyone about his find. A short time afterwards he held an auction 
at which M. de St. Sennes purchased the carpet for £240, and he soon 
resold it at a profit, the price rising each time it changed hands; till 
at last M. Albert Goupil, who had been seized with a passion for 
Oriental art, became its owner, and at his death left it as a legacy to 
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the Gobelins Museum, where it is shown as one of the finest specimens 
of Persian handiwork. I ought also to mention the finding of the 
Isotta of the Berlin Museum, a unique example of the first Italian 
engraving on copper with an impression in colours, dating from the 
fifteenth century; and also the two bronze genii by Donatello, the 
Lampadophori, purchased at the Hotel Drouot (the Paris mart) for a 
mere song, and many other wonderful discoveries, which are still 
subject for conversation among amateurs. Piot’s triumph in a sub- 
lime order of ideas was his finding, on the quays at Naples, the Bronze 
Leg I have already referred to, the fragment of a statue of a runner 
at the Olympic games, which he kept patiently by him for twenty-five 
years in spite of reiterated offers, and which he at last disposed of to 
the British Museum for £2,800, at the suggestion of Newton, as a 
most precious specimen of Greek art at the period of its highest 
perfection. Piot had, at first sight, understood the full importance 
of this fragment and divined its origin, and hearing that it had been 
found by a peasant in a field near the small town of Patenza, capital 
of the Basilicate of ancient Lucania, he rented the field and caused 
excavations to be made in the hopes of finding other fragments; but 
in this he was disappointed. The day Eugéne Piot crossed the 
Channel to hand over to the British Museum the precious fragment, 
I travelled with him, for, according to our usual habit, he either 
rejoined me in Paris or I met him in London. As I stood on the 
bridge near him I noticed that he never lost sight of his valise, but I 
was unaware that it contained his treasure. He left me at the 
station, bidding me goodbye, without even giving me his address nor 
informing me of his intentions; however, on reaching the British 
Museum, which was the object of my studies, by a different road, an 
hour after parting from him, I found Piot standing in front of the 
Elgin Marbles deep in conversation with Mr. Newton, the keeper of 
antiquities. It was a current idea in Paristhat I was his sole confidant ; 
the above circumstance does not seem to prove this, but I certainly 
admired him greatly and learned much from him. 


Piot’s talent, genius I may say, revealed itself in his manner of 
forming a collection; his weakness betrayed itself by his too great 
readiness to dispose of his treasures. He held seven sales of his 
personal cabinet, in the space of twenty-three years, without counting 
the private sales which represented his greatest successes. State 
Museums and private collections paid tribute to him; his first public 
sale took place in 1847, and his last in 1870, and the catalogues of 
them have become scarce and valuable. Having bought and sold 
every kind of thing, he met with some cruel deceptions, but he was 
tenacious and carried the day, for he never allowed a thing to be sold 
at an auction unless it attained the price at which he valued it; he 
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preferred paying the incidental expenses and waiting for better times 
and the progressive march of ideas. It will hardly be credited that a 
Sigismond Malatesta medal by Pisanallo (with a cuirass on the 
reverse side) which was afterwards sold in London for £200, had to 
be withdrawn from his sale in 1858, the highest bid being only 
£1 4s.; and that on the same occasion he also had to withdraw 
Caradosso’s Julius II., which had only reached 14s. Such was the 
ignorance displayed some thirty years ago, by a public that frequented 
our great Mart in Paris, in regard to these admirable specimens of 
the Italian medallists of the fifteenth century. 

In 1862 the sale of Piot’s manuscripts and rare books lasted six 
days; and after having held, on the 23rd of April, 1870, a sale of 
Italian marbles and bronzes, Persian and Italian earthenware, 
Limoges enamels and ancient weapons, he sold by auction on the 
following 4th of March another collection of Greek antiquities 
brought by him from Greece, Africa, and Asia Minor. 

A celebrated archzeologist, who was his friend, Francois Lenormant, 
did not disdain to draw up the catalogue and to introduce the col- 
lection to the public by a preface, in which he said :— 


‘This amateur is one of those amongst us who possesses the most lively senti- 
ment for Art, and the most trained and thorough practical knowledge of ancient 
monuments.” 


This would show how Piot gradually educated himself; he was 
acquainted with every epoch of art; his preferences had at first led 
him to Italy, but he was acquainted with the whole of Europe, and 
had also visited the East. It might have been thought, on looking 
at his collections, that he had neglected the study of his own country, 
especially the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, so rich in art 
treasures in France. This would, however, have been a mistake, for 
if his sympathies were indeed attracted towards the Renaissance, 
nevertheless, whenever he chanced to find an interesting work of any 
other epoch he never failed to acquire it; and no one knew better 
than he who to show it to in order to dispose of it at a profit. When 
the works of English painters of the last century were so rare in 
France, he alrecdy had in his possession several charming specimens, 
and he kept carefully concealed for a considerable length of time 
canvases of the lesser French masters of the eighteenth century, 
which he considered as good bargains, with the intention of ultimately 
selling them at an enormous profit. It is certain that although he 
was not indifferent to the charm of Watteau’s genius, or the grace 
and galant affectation of Francois Boucher, he preferred to these the 
more austere and impressive Masters, and the grand and stately art 
of the Greeks, or that of the artists of the Quattrocento. 

In his later days Piot experienced a complete revolution of ideas, 
for his Jest outburst of enthusiasm was in favour of antiquity. 
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M. Ambroise Firmin Didot, the noted publisher and Hellenist, who 
held him in high esteem as a bibliophile and choice connoisseur, and 
M. Lenormant (the father), Keeper of the Cabinet of Medals in 
Paris, had both urged him to turn his attention to the East; and he 
devoted several winters to travelling through Greece, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and Lebanon, wherever important excavations were being 
carried out, and never failed to put himself into communication with 
the archeologists who were superintending the works. 

Piot was a man of great independence of opinion, to whom any 
control was unbearable; nevertheless he had been employed by 
government, and had taken a part in political life for a short time 
during the year 1848. Cavaignac, as head of the Executive power, 
had attached him to his person, and he had held a confidential post 
under him; all the “press proofs” of political acts, proclamations, 
and communications were signed by Piot under Cavaignac’s rule. 
Prince Louis Napoleon’s election released him from this post, and 
he was glad to return to his studies and his wandering existence. 
Thirty years later he thought of applying for an official position at 
the Louvre ; I was somewhere in the Balkan States when he informed 
me, in the following terms, of his intention to become a candidate, 
begging me to recommend him to Jules Ferry and thoroughly explain 
who he was :— 


“They have entered into a period of reform at the Louvre,’’ he said, “and I 
am thinking it over. Certainly I do not wish for any insignificant post, still my 
wish must be made known. They do not seek out anyone, and it is almost a duty 
to present oneself. You are the friend of Jules Ferry, no one can better tell him 
what I want ; in such matters, it is very often the square man who is put in the 
round hole.” 


It is certain that as Keeper of the Collection of Antiques, or of the 
Renaissance, Piot would have been perfect, but he was not one to 
solicit favours; in one word, his admirable faculties were swamped 
by his past amateur experiences, for he had too often offended good 
taste by the mercenary motives that guided his purchases and sales. 
He never even offered himself as a candidate, and abandoned his 
ambitious dream. Henceforth he had but one idea, that of weeding 
out his collections and disposing of some exceptional works, in order 
to realise a competence which would suffice for his tastes, to keep a 
collection worthy of his reputation, and to end his days in the study 
of art and the contemplation of beautiful objects. 

Although Piot was somewhat of a philosopher, and as such indifferent 
to many things, he belonged to no coterie, place, or set; in fact, as he 
led a solitary and unsociable existence, he one day lost sight of his 
real position and became a candidate for the membership of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. He, however, only 
obtained one vote, and this sudden craving for a distinction, which no 
one would have supposed he cared for—so notorious was he as being 
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plain-spoken and indifferent to the feelings of those whose works he 
judged—was the last proof of vitality he ever displayed. 

Born in the mercantile quarter of Paris, Rue du Sentier, he returned 
thither, and for thirty years lived Rue St. Fiacre, where the treasures 
he possessed were unpretentiously distributed in a small apartment on 
the top floor of the house, and partly composed of attic rooms. Ata 
later period of his life, when he had become more sociable, partly from 
ennui and partly from physical infirmities and a certain disinclination 
for further travel, he came down one storey; and there, without 
actually displaying his possessions, he showed a certain coquetry in 
settling in a more luxurious apartment, where his treasures could be 
better appreciated, and he opened his doors to a few favoured visitors. 
In his latter years, he desired quieter, lighter, and less bustling 
quarters; he therefore took up his abode Rue de Courcelles, just 
opposite the Beaujon hospital. He had barely settled there when he 
noticed that, whenever he looked out of the window, the only sight 
that could greet him were coffins of the paupers who had died in the 
hospital. This gave him such a painful impression, added to which 
in changing his rooms he had also changed his habits, that his 
removal only caused a greater depression of spirits, and his health 
broke down completely. 


With regard to his own character, amenity, and sociability, Eugéne 
Piot had no illusions. I received the following letter written by 
him at the time of one of his journeys through Egypt :— 


“‘ We will talk about Sakkarah and the Pyramids when I return; I am quite 
indifferent to all that the amiable dealers and amateurs of the world of curiosities 
say about me; if they want food, they will not find a tougher morsel.’’ 


Another time he wrote reproaching me with having extolled the 
first Medicis, in my large work on Florence, its Art and History, of 
which I had sent him the preface before its going to press. 


‘*Alas! alas! our ships are sunk! From your very first page you have 
fallen in love, my dear Florentine genius, with that race of Medicis who were 
born merchants, became profligate villains, and died idiots. But when this first 
cloud is passed we shall come to art, and there you are at home. We have con- 
trary defects; you are for ever blessing; I would rather pose for a Julian the 
Second, sword in hand ; it is a satisfaction that begets nothing good. ‘Severity 
is the mother of hatred’; this motto of the Aretino is more exact than that of 
Rousseau.” 


Later in our intimate correspondence, he again depicted himself 
more conscientiously :— 


“T greatly admire when tact and regard are shown for the opinions of others ; 
without, however, being capable myself of practising these; I treated X.... 
with a vehemence that was almost brutal ; a disposition I find on the increase 
with me. It is well known, and I am myself aware, how unsociable Iam; 1 
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can never be, either in my correspondence or otherwise, of an agreeable inter- 
course, but I flatter myself that I am sincere. . . . I shall die without ever 
changing.” 

This act of contrition was not that of an ordinary mind. Piot, 
however, had been disappointed in his last friendship—that of a cele- 
brated artist, whose sharp wit was the dread of the green room at the 
Comédie Francaise, and whose character was ill-fitted to agree with 
his; one by one his contemporaries had disappeared, and as he had 
always been shy, his intercourse with other amateurs, who however 
all held him in high esteem, had become strained and difficult. Early 
in January, 1890, feeling lonely and ill, he sent for M. Edmond 
Bonnaffi, a most distinguished amateur, whose reserved character and 
courteous manner inspired him with confidence. Piot revealed him- 
self to him, telling him in one hour all that he had hidden in his 
lifetime, relating his past, his fortune, his last wishes; disclosing his 
hiding places, and one by one all his secrets. In the previous year 
M. Georges Petit had shown him the high opinion he had of his 
knowledge by consulting him about his History of Art in Antiquity ; 
Piot now appointed him one of his executors with Baron Portalis, 
a well-known bibliophile, whose superiority and courtesy he thoroughly 
appreciated. 

Piot’s fortune consisted in an annuity of four hundred and eighty 
pounds, which sufficed for his modest requirements ; plus a good round 
sum of ready-money in the form of Treasury bonds, which he kept by 
him, so that it might be available at a moment’s notice for any 
advantageous purchase; and his collection, which was valued at about 
forty thousand pounds. The whole of his estate was to be realised 
and placed in the French funds, the produce to be employed in 
furthering expeditions, missions, travels, researches or publications, 
which the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, his residuary 
legatee, “‘ would deem advisable in the interest of historical or archzeo- 
logical research.”” By a special clause, Piot left an annuity of eighty 
pounds to be given as an annual prize for a picture or statue of a child, 
taken from life; and the testator added :— 

‘*T have noticed that the representation of the infant form has imparted great 


refinement and delicacy to the Florentine School; it is therefore well to encou- 
rage our artists to represent children.’’ 


Not satisfied with this largess, Piot also bequeathed to the Louvre 
galleries his bronze bust of Michael-Angelo (a likeness of the great 
Master of which only three or four fac-similes are known—one at 
Florence, another at Rimini, and a third in the Cottier collection), 
and a head of Saint Elizabeth, painted in tempera by Raphael, a study 
for a picture at the Louvre; and also a large medallion in terra-cotta 
by Donatello, some Italian carved wood of the fifteenth century, and a 
few other choice objects. Lastly, the testator withdrew from his 
library (before handing it over for sale), in order to constitute a 
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legacy for the Paris National Library, a folio containing woodcuts 
by Mare Antonio, of which only two copies are known, and three or 
four extremely rare examples of the same master, which went to enrich 
the French Cabinet of Engravings. 

I must insist on the fact that Piot was illiterate ; that his youth had 
been neglected by reason of his humble origin, and that he had 
educated himself by reading and private work, aided by an admirable 
intuition. He was acquainted with the classics only through trans- 
lations, and it was ever a source of astonishment to the great personages 
he became acquainted with, and who treated him as an equal, that this 
amateur could follow their theories, and even, thanks to something 
superior and intuitive in him, open out new horizons by his acute 
observation of the plastic form and the character of works of art, 
which revealed to him their ethnographic origin. One of the great 
archeologists of our time, Georges Perrot, the author of a History of 
Art in Antiquity, who, as I have said above, only knew Piot towards 
the end of his life, when he had to receive, in the name of the Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, the legacy Piot had left it, expressed 
his astonishment at the acuteness of his mind, and paid him the 
following well-deserved tribute at his funeral: “ Ever in the van- 
guard,” he said, “ Piot was a forerunner in every field he entered.” 
He was one of the first who purchased the figures of Tanagra, and he 
brought back the first Cypriot statuettes that were seen in France. He 
had classed by series in his glass cases, with unerring discernment, 
specimens of nearly all the different styles produced by the plastic 
genius of Greece, marking their origin, date, and race. He had not 
acquired these specimens at sales, but ever on the watch for what was 
going on at the excavations, he had collected them as they were 
brought to light, still covered with the dust of ages, inclosed in the 
crust formed by the accumulation of time. 

I have shown in this sketch the curious and anecdotal side of the 
lucky finds which became for Piot a speculation and a source of 
wealth ; but in order to understand the merits of the man from this 
point of view, the motives which guided him, and the quickness of his 
powers of observation, we must go yet further. 

At this sale one of the articles disposed of was a small filthy note- 
book, which had belonged to the painter Orcagna, one of the fathers 
of the Italian School, whose name is classed side by side with those of 
Giotto and Cimabue. To have succeeded in laying hands on such 
a relic, and to have been able to appreciate its worth as early as in the 
year 1840, Piot must have been gifted with an extraordinary intuition 
and a thorough knowledge of Orcagna’s work in all its details. This 
knowledge doubtless enabled him to recognise, in the rapid sketches, 
fragments of draperies, heads, attitudes of arms and other parts of 
the body, the sketches and studies reproduced in the Master’s large 
compositions on church and cloister walls. And a still further proof 
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of the authenticity of this discovery—for it was a very important one 
—is that the anonymous fragments, the figures, attitudes, and indica- 
tions of groups, are modified and altered at each page; showing the 
hesitation of a Master who thought and studied, and by these different 
essays signs his work, as surely as if he had signed his name ; for he 
constantly modified his composition till he had settled on its final 
execution. 

fugéne Piot applied this particular intuition to all he did; the 
studies now written on Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci, and 
their letters, drawings, manuscripts, all that is at the present time 
sought out and investigated on that score, had been anticipated by 
him forty years ago. He was the first to translate the Memoirs of 
Benvenuto Cellini, and to publish those of Bernard de Palissy ; he 
was also the first to collect “ Tarots,” those valuable playing cards, 
which now fetch such a high price. He possessed the first engraving 
in colours, the “Isotta,” which he purchased for a few francs, and 
sold for a considerable sum to the Berlin Museum. He foresaw 
Meissonier’s talent as an illustrator and speculated on it, by getting 
the young painter, who was short of work, to draw for his Cabinet de 
? Amateur his first wood-cuts of the “ Fumeur”’ (the Smoker), and 
the “‘ Cavalier ”’ (Horseman) ; in fine, he laid hands on things which, 
in themselves, did not interest him, nay more, which he despised and 
held in light esteem, solely because they possessed the merit, in his 
eyes, of being worth a great deal of money to those who were eagerly 
seeking such works. 

He vied with the best archeologists in his knowledge of history 
and origins, writing however with difficulty, although in a good clear 
and decided style. Asa scholar and member of the Academies he 
lacked a knowledge of Greek; by this I mean what was understood 
by our forefathers; that is to say, he had not studied his humanities. 
Otherwise, he would have been better fitted in regard to classical 
knowledge and study of antiquity; for, with his superior intuition 
and exquisite taste, Piot might have been one of those who recon- 
stitute a civilisation by researches at Ephesus, Pergamos, Susa, or 
Olympia ; and thus he would have been able to figure honourably 
as one of the Institute. If instead of slowly—almost reluctantly 
—enunciating the ingenious observations which struck him on seeing 
a monument, letting his words drop out one by one, and abandoning 
all hope of expressing his ideas, cutting his phrase short by a gesture, 
like a tired singer who refuses to give out his voice—if, in fine, he 
had been a master of speech and style, he would have grasped his 
thought and developed it, and we should have succeeded to an inheri- 
tance still richer than what he did leave to the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres in his last will, which yet reveals his great 
intelligence and infallible good taste. 
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T.—AvsTRALIA. 


Miss Fiora Suaw, when she inspected the Antipodes for The Times, 
achieved a generalisation. In Australia, she said, there are no 
politics, because there are no states. Each colony is an industrial 
concern, conducted for the British investor by a managing Board of 
Directors, called Ministers. And if the Directors are appointed, not 
by the shareholders, but by their employees, the Colonials, that is 
merely an unbusinesslike arrangement, which does not affect the 
generalisation, though it is, no doubt, unfortunate for the share- 
holders. 

Miss Shaw’s summing-up of a continent was possibly fair; at the 
time, and as between Melbourne and Broad Street. The ideas of the 
average Briton, the man in other streets, in regard to the whole 
group of colonies rarely go past a vague impression that it is a rich 
country, where millionaires come from, and mining promoters ; which 
is enthusiastically loyal, for unintelligible reasons; and which is 
shaping itself into a commonwealth like the Dominion of Canada: 
an arrangement possibly good for trade, and certainly making for 
symmetry. It is known to the intelligent Australian, on the other 
hand (though he seldom boasts of it at Home), that his arid continent, 
taken as a whole, is a poorer land than most, where life is made 
rudely facile for a restricted and half de-civilised population, using 
wide possessions, and past masters in the art of doing without things ; 
determined that Australia shall be run for the Australian working- 
man; and careful that it shall maintain few, if any, great fortunes, 
and no leisured class. He knows, also, that Imperial Federation is a 
subject best left undiscussed: and that the sense of Nationality now 
shown in our Eastern centres is a plant the recent growth of which 
has clean astonished Colonial politicians, accustomed as they have 
been to deal only with the obvious material interests of their imme- 
diate constituents. 

Now all Australia, to begin with, is divided, by the 129th degree of 
E. longitude, into two parts: independent discoveries ; historically 
and politically separate. To the east of this line, on either side of 
which stretches a great expanse of “ light soil,” redeemed by mineral 
deposits and by patches of good land, lie five of the six colonies: to 
which five we will for the present confine ourselves in using the word 
Australia. The sixth requires special consideration. 

In Australia, then, it may fairly be said, bringing Miss Shaw’s 
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aphorism to bear, there have been, until now, no politics; as there are 
no institutions, and no classes, but only the vestiges and transported 
fragments of an older civilisation. The political organism has not 
been fully developed : society is inchoate. We have as yet no learn- 
ing, no art, no settled accumulations of wealth, and only the 
semblance of professions. The churches, with the exception of the 
Church of Rome, which acts as a sub-political force, have little influ- 
ence, either public or private ; and the basal institution of the family 
has been dissolved by the operation of law, as in England, almost to 
the vanishing point, with the difference that the disorganisation is not 
here, as in England, kept in check by the traditions of a landed 
class; so that the addictedness of the monied Australian to exercise 
his power over his property by ignoring his children, and by leaving 
his wife without provision, has not infrequently of late scandalised 
even local opinion, and provoked the interference of the Supreme Court 
itself. Society, in short, is an individualistic welter, realising, in a 
roomy arena, the ideal state of the extinct early Liberals, in which 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number was to be attained by 
giving every man a vote and every voter his Three R’s, all hands 
starting fair for the loaves and fishes, and devil take the hindmost ; 
while, as though to carry out to the full the conditions of the early 
Victorian ideal, all grades of society are permeated alike by notions 
adopted or inherited from the English middle-class, and everyone, 
from the temporary top to the equally temporary bottom— employers, 
squatters, importers, small traders, working-men, selectors, and sun- 
downers—may be taken as possessed of about the same average 
amount of intelligence, instruction, and character; and a man’s 
position, at any given time, is the demonstrable result of the energy 
he has personally exerted, and is able to maintain. There is a good 
deal, on the face of it, to be said for Mrs. Meynell’s theory (more 
delicately contemptuous than Miss Shaw’s), that Colonial polities are 
not to be regarded as new and vigorous offshoots of the ancient stock, 
but rather as unhappy and degenerating growths, transplanted from 
the garden of culture to the rank environment of the primeval forest. 
Civilisation, she holds, becomes de-civilisation, in the new soil of the 
Bush. The metaphor is subtle, and the implied criticism is, doubt- 
less, to some extent sound, or at least intelligent ; but the most intel- 
ligent generalisations, as Solomon discovered—and Mr, Oscar Wilde— 
are often merely converse aspects of the work-a-day truth. Admitted, 
Australia is given over to a large and materialistic middle-class, which 
has occupied itself, so far, very properly, with its daily bread, and 
out of which anyone with Mrs. Meynell’s temperament, or even with 
Miss Shaw’s ability, is like to expatriate himself, in the spirit of Lot, 
to Zoar. Yet the two ladies are clean astray, in the end; as is 
natural. It is the very completeness of the jumble, the unsuccess of 
ss2 
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the local organisms to root themselves, that has made possible, at 
last, the evolution of the real state from the congeries of plantations, 
As the Colonist has died out, the Colonial has gradually asserted him- 
self; and the young Australian, entering on his inheritance, has 
looked round upon his environment, and found it—very unbusiness- 
like. As the child of that environment, the absence of class-culture, 
which Mrs. Meynell bemoans, and the farcical hollowness of local 
politics, which Miss Shaw bemocks, have left him free from local 
jealousies and prejudices, a very level-headed man of business. And 
out of the squalor of his surroundings has come the desire for Fede- 
ration. 

This Young Australian is not known yet to the British public. 
He has not attained his K.C.M.G. Such honours have been given 
to the older men ; to the politicians of the doubtful period of transi- 
tion, which we must presently consider, and out of which Federation 
has come. Moreover, there exists still—(and mostly in clubs and in 
hospitable up-country stations, which is the reason why our inform- 
ing globe-trotter is blind)—there still exists, in places where globe- 
trotters dine, the wreck of a quasi-class, which at one epoch nearly 
succeeded in establishing itself, or which for a time, at all events, con- 
trolled the governments of Australia. But the very name of 
“squatter” betrays the precariousness of the early pastoralists’ 
tenure. They failed to consolidate their position in time. The deluge, 
or succession of deluges, came, the last of which was the bank-smash. 
They have finally lost control of affairs; and, for the purposes of 
this argument, though there must for ever be pastoralists in Australia, 
their day is gone. Coincidently with the passing of the squatter, 
the British-born Australian generally has slipped into the back- 
ground. Nothing is more interesting, nor, to a student of Australia, 
more instructive, than to meet the members, for example, of the Vic- 
torian Upper House, unless it be to talk with the massed survivors of 
the earlier days, when they come over to Melbourne, say, as a dele- 
gation of Old Victorians from Ballarat. Pastoralists, or mining-men, 
the pioneers of Australia, the Colonists properly so-called, were a 
strong breed. In their stalwart company you shall easily understand 
how it was they made the country for those who have followed. But 
while the veterans represent the survival of the strongest in a struggle 
which was necessarily tough, it is easy also to see that they represent 
little else. Individually, no doubt, they are better men than their 
successors—the selection made by the oceans across which they emi- 
grated, and by the first struggles with the wilderness, assured that: 
but they are of the past. They could make the colonies; but they 
could do no more than lay the foundations of Australia. It was not 
for them to build a house of rest for the ark of their social covenant, 
but for the young Solomons who were to come. There are plenty of 
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them left. They are a third of the population. In places, perhaps, 
they form its larger half. But they are reinforced by no fresh immi- 
grants; the policy of the Australian working-man does not favour 
competition in his labour-market; and they are content to follow the 
native-born. 

In the quasi-political struggles which have occupied the last 
generation ; in the agrarian revolutions of twenty-five years ago, and 
the economic battles between employers and employed, between 
capital and colonial Unionism, which have succeeded them; struggles 
which once brought Melbourne near to “ broken heads and flaming 
houses,” and Queensland to the verge of civil war; both sides have 
been captained by a condottieri of paid politicians. The loyalism of 
these gentry is sometimes effusive: but it has often been observed to 
vary with their careers, to grow with their desire for a dignified 
retirement, or to be tempered by their yearning to adapt themselves 
to the supposed opinions of their constituencies. Their eccentricities, 
in past years, had the result of provoking a tendency to scornful 
criticism in Young Australian circles, which was mistaken, by appre- 
hensive observers, for radical disaffection. Again, the older colonists, 
whose loyalty was natural, in-born, and rooted in sentiment, 
nourished in their minds a half-fear that the untrammelled, and 
essentially dispassionate, judgments of their descendants, accustomed 
to put all things to the touchstone of interest, might acquire a 
separatist or Republican bias. These were the days when demagogues 
spoke airily of “cutting the painter”—a phrase, by the way, which 
they borrowed from the Liberal empire-wreckers of the Mother- 
country : and when Imperial Federation was much debated amongst 
well-meaning busy-bodies, who posed to themselves as swathing the 
infant Hercules in a constitutional net (from which, of course, it 
would never afterwards occur to him to free himself) ; or, perhaps, as 
beating back with their mops the inevitable waves of a rising national 
spirit. But the truth is that the waters of the national spirit were 
not yetmoving. The “ Australian Natives Association ” of the early 
"Eighties was a body of self-assertive young men, whose scoffs at the 
decorations and Court-dress, which have so useful a fascination for the 
demagogue, were only such as are hurled by the heartless Londoner 
at inoffensive country mayors; and who soon settled down to a more 
tolerant attitude with the approach of middle age, which brings with 
it, to all Anglo-Saxon minds, a saving respect for the essential trivi- 
alities of life. They knew that their alleged political leaders, their 
spouting M.1.A.’s., while seriously engaged in getting roads and 
culverts for their constituents, or in fighting the Trades Hall pro- 
gramme, or for bounties for each industry in turn, must have some 
loftier theme to air their eloquence upon, or to cover their pettifogging 
intrigues, than Chinese exclusion or récidiviste questions, in which the 
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working-classes were not yet interested, or than sneers at an adjoining 
colony for its shocking inferiority as a “ cabbage-garden.” Briefly, 
Imperial and Inter-Colonial Federation, though both much talked 
about, were never “meant.’”’ And least of all was the latter meant 
by the politicians, who used it as a perennial pretext for conferences at 
the public expense. Both ideas, it was generally felt, were safely and 
beautifully academic ; and while the former was always useful, as a 
means of self-advertisement, to the would-be C.M.G., nothing (had 
they ever conceived it possible) could have been more abhorrent to our 
orators than the latter, which will result, by the establishment of 
an Australian Parliament, in the reduction of their Houses to 
provincial councils, and in the eventual retirement of many of them- 
selves to a becoming obscurity. But the politicians were playing with } 
fire, after all. The matter was threshed out so often at their con- 
ferences and conventions that at last things began to advance by 
sheer force of discussion. The attention of the electorate itself was 
presently arrested. The question had been raised once too often. It 
seems to have occurred to the voters, almost with a shock, that 
perhaps, after all, it might be worth while to attend to’ their own 
affairs. Wearied by the endless vapouring of their representatives, 
they had acquired a habit of ignoring them. But when the alter- 
native was forced upon them, Yes or No, they replied with a 
unanimity which astonished themselves. The local jealousies, which 
the politicians had dreamed indestructible, were no more than the 
outcome of early prosperity, the fruit of the keen rivalry of growing 
communities, and had to a great extent died away in the days of lean | 
kine. The A.N.A. (as the Natives Association is generally called), 
grown more powerful, and with ramifications in every colony, took 
the lead ; the Young Australian at last saw his chance, and the germ 
of nationality at once became visible. The practical colonial judgment 
once brought to bear, the man in the street saw no use in inter-colonial 
tariffs. The multiplied administration of posts, telegraphs, and light- 
houses was clearly unpractical. The break of gauge in the railways 
was seen, on consideration, to be rather an object-lesson than an 
advantage. The question of defence had become, in these latter 
days, serious enough to appeal even to the business-like mind. 
Finally, the enormous machinery of Ministries, Parliament Houses, 
expensive Governors, and so forth, for every corner of the continent 
was surely an over-equipment: for whose benefit? The public had 
no great respect for its politicians. But if, as they themselves suggested, 
here was a means of doing without them, or without some of them, 
and of making a profit thereby——-? The question answered itself. 
Difficulties, no doubt, there still remained. But these the politicians 
themselves might be set the task of adjusting. The Unions insisted 
that the local interests of their members must not be roughly inter- 
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fered with. Employment must not be dislocated. King Labour 
must be protected from unseemly disturbance. Even the capitalist, 
as employer, has his uses to the community ; and the prosperity to be 
looked for from inter-colonial free trade must not be allowed to entail 
unnecessary local suffering. The provincial Parliaments must, for 
certain purposes, be retained. The tropical North has its own 
interests, which are opposed to those of Australia as a whole, if 
Australia is to be a white man’s country. But since Queensland has 
carried the Far North into the Federation, the planter can be sacrificed 
to the working-man: or, to put it on a higher plane, the national 
interests of the continent will override the immediate interests of its 
northern residents. All these things are details. The one fact re- 
mains, that Australia will be federated, by the will of the people, and 
to cut down the surplusage of politicians. And the one desire of the 
politicians, now, is to make capital, somehow, out of their involuntary 
achievement. 

The growth of the national life may be left to the operation of 
time, and to the increasing pressure of politics throughout the Pacific. 
It is something to feel assured that the common sense which has 
guided the Australian to Federation will govern his outlook abroad. 
He sees no reason for any affectation of disloyalty. The balance of 
advantage in the Empire is on his side. It is common to over- 
estimate the significance of the continual volunteering of Colonial 
contingents for Imperial service. Something must be allowed for 
professional keenness in the officers, even of our rudimentary armies, 
and something for the vagaries of a population of exceptionally 
migratory habits. To say nothing more, no Englishman who has 
read the controversy which raged round Tazation No Tyranny will 
consent, by bringing forward any premature scheme for a closer 
union, to rouse the dumb Imperial instincts of the British people. 
But, for the Englishman as for the Colonial, the birth of Australia 
as an organic power is a political gain. And the union of the Empire 
is safely founded on the solidarity of our interests. 


II.—Western AvstTRALIA. 


“A Natal, dans |’Australie occidentale, et 4 la Barbade,” says M. 
de la Poulaine, who knows somewhat of the British Empire, and who 
has lately written a book, “il y a un gouvernement indépendant, et 
la mére-patrie n’y posséde que le droit de veto, tandis que dans la 
Nouvelle-Galles du Sud, et autres parties de l’Australie orientale, le 
gouvernement anglais n’a pas la moindre puissance, et n’est représenté 
que par un gouverneur que I’Etat y envoie.” 

The classification is odd; and the Frenchman does not understand 
that Western Australia is, for purposes of State, on an equality with 
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tLe five colonies of “1’Australie orientale.” But the quotation is 
useful to show that in France, at all events, they have not forgotten 
that the history of the country west of the 129th degree of E. longi- 
tude is distinct from that of the rest of the continent. It was actually 
annexed so lately as 1826 (forty years after the annexation of the 
eastern half of Australia), to save it from the French. Up to that 
time we had neglected it. It had long retained, indeed (when it 
was necessary to mention it at all), the name of the whole from 
which British Australia had been cut off; the name of New Holland, 
given by the old Dutch navigators two centuries before to what they 
knew as a half-acknowledged dependency of Java, and a dangerous 
landfall on their voyage to the East. Suddenly, the attention of 
France was directed to Australasia. La Perouse was followed by 
Baudin, Hamelin, De Freycinet, and D’Urville, who landed at Perth 
and Fremantle, and christened many points along the coast. In a 
word, had it not been for Lord John Russell’s lively reply to a diplo- 
matic inquiry from Paris, the western half of old New Holland had 
been as irretrievably lost as was, later, under similar conditions, the 
northern part of New Guinea. In which case the mines of Kalgoorlie 
would not yet have been opened up for French investment. 
Colonised, then, from England in 1829, by a body of settlers, 
whose first enthusiastic hopes were foredoomed to some disappoint- 
ment, Western Australia struggled on, in almost complete isolation, 
for sixty-five years, until its re-colonisation from the Six Colonies in 
1894. The influx of gold-miners, and the population which fol- 
lowed in their train, found themselves amongst, and on the outskirts 
of, a community of farmers, pastoralists, pearlers, and timber-getters, 
to whom they were in every respect foreign. Colonial Unionism, 
strikes, democratic and “advanced” legislation, booms and bank 
smashes had left these old settlers, on the far side of the great 
dividing desert of the interior, entirely undisturbed. For generations 
a Crown colony, they had only recently obtained self-government. 
Socially quite different from their neighbours, they had scarcely 
attempted either trade or manufactures; and the family tie amongst 
them had been so little dissolved that it was the first and most con- 
spicuous object (in its nepotic manifestations) of the new-comers’ 
derision. The chief argument, on the other hand, used quite lately 
in the Legislative Council to recommend an extension of the colony’s 
divorce law was that so only could the position of those newly-arrived 
Australians who had abandoned their wives be regulated. Many of 
them born in the colony, the old “ W.A.’s,” will yet have none of 
the “A.N.A.”; and the furthest removed of most types from the 
Australian, the most unsympathetic of all to the ideas of the 
“ Australian Native,” is the native-born Western Australian. ‘“ The 
Colonies”’ was their significant name for the rest of Australia, strictly 
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exclusive of themselves. ‘Othersiders” were looked on by them 
as dangerous, pushing, often ill-mannered persons, elusive, of no 
settled habitation, and saturated with the ideas of an inconvenient 
democracy. A new-chum Englishman was notoriously more wel- 
come. In a word, with a separate history, and with different 
ambitions, they liked the ordinary Australians as little as do the 
English in Asia, and met them, for much the same reasons, with 
much the same antipathy, as the wandering miner from New South 
Wales is met withal in Burmah or in the Eastern Archipelago. 

The first feeling of hostility has subsided. But it will not be left 
to the new-comers to decide whether Western Australia shall federate 
or not. In general education, in energy, and in numbers they are 
no doubt superior to the older settlers. But they are inferior to 
them in unity, solidity, steadiness of purpose, and, above all, in 
the ability of their leaders. The goldfields community is turbulent, 
migratory, and (like all goldfields communities) more given to 
clamouring for increased political rights than fitted to exert contin- 
uous pressure with such political power as they possess. And they are 
always open to be out-mancuvred by the agricultural intelligence. 
The old settlers have, accordingly, been careful, so far, to keep 
political power as much as possible in their own hands. Obstacles 
in the way of registration, and a calculated delay in the redistri- 
bution of seats, are specially effective instruments when used to prevent 
the political emancipation of men whose hurry to get rich makes 
them shortsighted in other matters. The first concern of the West 
Australians is not for the unity of Australia, with which they have 
little as yet in common, but for the particular prosperity of them- 
selves. They have no paid politicians, and have been wearied, or 
instructed, as yet by little political discussion. Their representatives, 
as trustees for the people, are doubtful of the present expediency of 
joining the Union. The Premier, who is still the most representative 
and most powerful man in the colony, was so far affected by a lofty 
or federalising spirit, after several visits to Inter-Colonial Conventions, 
that he pledged himself to the Cause. But in the attempt to make 
good his word, he felt almost at once that his influence would not 
bear the strain. The old inhabitants found an unflinching spokes- 
man in the Minister of Agriculture, a gentleman who is incapable of 
politics, as such, but who has a single eye for the interests of the 
cultivator. Till the expanding agriculture of the colony had over- 
taken the local demand, and the farmers of the colony had secured a 
firm hold on their own market, Federation, he protested, would be 
premature. The farmers of the colony agreed with Mr. Throssell ; 
and, for the first time since self-government was granted, Sir John 
Forrest found himself unable to carry his people with him. 

One thing, and only one, can make it worth Western Australia’s 
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while to join the Commonwealth. Inter-colonial free trade means 
the flooding of her markets, and the immediate ruin of an agriculture 
which is now getting its first chance. To surrender one-fourth of 
her customs to the Federal Government would mean, without fresh 
taxation, a deficit of a third of a million a year. Isolated by a 
desert impassable to troops, she must rely for protection less on the 
assistance of her neighbours than on Her Majesty’s Navy, which is 
available without Federation. But it is the ambition of the colony to 
make Fremantle the Brindisi of Australia, by pushing the Kalgoorlie 
line east to join the railway system of the “other side.” Jor the 
attainment of this ideal—one of utility, surely, to the Federal Common- 
wealth, and to the Empire, as well as to the colony, and which would, 
incidentally, solve the problem of military defence—it might be 
found possible, for a community whose output of gold this year 
will be more than 1} million ounces, to arrange to circumvent, 
somehow, a deficit of £300,000. British Columbia, it is pointed out, 
refused, in very similar circumstances, to join the Canadian Dominion 
till she was promised the Canadian Pacific Railway. But the ideal, 
under the Commonwealth, would be at the mercy of South Australia, 
without whose consent to the “ construction or extension ”’ of railways 
within her borders the Inter-State Commission would be powerless. 
And the South Australians might find it convenient that Adelaide 
should remain the front door of the colonies. Upon the whole, it is 
not surprising that Western Australia hangs back. She has nothing 
visible to gain by federating, and a certainty of some loss; while 
once in the Commonwealth she would have nothing to bargain withal. 
Concessions may be haggled for now in the handling of our revenues ; 
in a trans-continental railway, making Fremantle the ultimate port 
of call for mail steamers; in a direct line of cable. And if enough 
concessions are given, all objections will no doubt be sunk. Other- 
wise, four years’ delay is likely to be our “ irreducible minimum ”; 
and even then, if we join, it will be as much for the sake of decency 
as because it might be worse to stay outside. No great protest against 
this attitude is to be expected from the Fields, the inhabitants 
of which are divided, probably, on the subject, or indifferent ; and 
have besides, many of them, a chastening recollection of the 
blunders of the colonies they have left, and a certain willingness 
to share in the prosperity of that which they have adopted as their 
home. 

The Commonwealth Bill is now before a Select Committee of 
the Parliament in Perth, after a period of delay during which the 
colony was waiting for the decision of Queensland. When, in 1898, 
New South Wales failed to approve of the Bill, the question was 
gladly (and, it was half-hoped, indefinitely) shelved in Western 
Australia. A similar excuse would probably have been welcomed 
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now. As, however, Queensland has agreed to enter the Common- 
wealth, the Bill will, no doubt, be submitted to the people, with the 
conditions or recommendations of Parliament attached. But before 
the referendum is resorted to, the suffrage will be given to the 
women of the colony. Which, as there are practically no women 
on the Goldfields, is a discreet way of doubling the vote of the older 
inhabitants. 

Statically and dynamically, we have reviewed the probabilities of 
Federation. The five colonies will almost certainly federate at once: 
but Western Australia will very possibly, unless persuaded by 
material considerations, ask for an open door. And the underlying 
force in the whole matter is this: the young generation of native- 
born Australians, led by the Australian Natives Association, is taking 
charge of the continent. But in Western Australia, the New 
Australian of the A.N.A. is a negligeable quantity. At the last 
census, of 1891, the colony contained nearly the average propor- 
tion of inhabitants born south of the equator: the average for the 
whole group being 674 per cent. The proportion is much greater 
now, it is true, even in her doubled population. But then it is only 
the Outlanders who are in any true sense Australians. Western 
Avstralia is not yet a part of Australia. 

Haroip G. Parsons, 











THE SEA STORY OF AUSTRALIA. 


Txt mention of Australia in England conjures up pictures of tented 
gold-fields and tall, black-bearded, red-shirted bushrangers; of 
mounted police recruited from “ flaxen-haired younger sons of good 
old English families, well-groomed and typically Anglo-Saxon” ; of 
squatters and sheep runs; of buckjumpers ridden by the most daring 
riders in the world; and of much more to the same purpose; but 
never is presented a picture of the sea or sailor folk. 

Yet the first half-century of Australian history is all to do with 
the ocean. The British sailor laid the foundation of the Australian 
nation, and, in the beginning, more than any other class, the 
sailorman did the colonising, and did it well. This, however, is the 
story of most British possessions, and generally it is gratefully 
remembered and the sailor duly credited and kindly thought of for 
his work. But the dry west wind from the back blocks seems to 
have blown the taste of brine and the sound of the seethe of the 
curling “ white horse” out of Australia and the mind of the native 
born ; and the sailing day of a mail boat is the only thing that the 
average Australian knows or cares to know about salt water. 

To write on such a subject as this one has to leave out so much, 
that it is necessary to begin almost in the middle in order to reach an 
ending. Sea exploration and coast surveying opened the ways; 
whaling—it may surprise the reader, but it is nevertheless true—was 
once the main support of Australia and New Zealand; and runaway 
sailors formed a very considerable part of the back country popula- 
tion, such men making handier and better farm labourers, stockmen, 
and, later on, miners, by reason of their adaptability to strange sur- 
roundings, than ticket-of-leave men or the average free emigrant. 

The first four successive Governors of Australia—in the beginning, 
be it remembered, the continent was one colony—were Captains in 
the Navy. Governing in those rough days was not a mere master-of- 
the-ceremonies appointment, and Phillip, Hunter, King, and Bligh, 
if they made mistakes, considering their previous training, the popu- 
lations they governed, and the times in which they lived, amply 
justified Palmerston’s words—“ If I want a thing done well in a 
distant part of the world; when I want a man with a good head, a 
good heart, lots of pluck, and plenty of common sense—I always 
send for a captain of the Navy.” 

Phillip, the first of these Governors, was sent out to found “a penal 
settlement at Botany Bay, on the coast of New Holland,” and did 
the work in such fashion, in spite of every discouragement from the 
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forces of nature, the Home Government, and his own officers, as to 
well entitle him to a place among the builders of Greater Britain. 
What was known of Australia, or rather New Holland—the name of 
Australia was still in futurity—in 1780, when Phillip first landed on 
its shores ? 

Let us say nothing of Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch voyages; of 
wrecks and piracies; of maroonings, and massacres by blacks; of 
Dampier and of Cook, but sum the whole up thus: the east coast 
of Australia, from its norfhernmost extremity to its southernmost, 
was practically unknown to the world, and was absolutely unknown 
to Englishmen until Cook’s first voyage. Cook, in the Endeavour, ran 
along the whole east coast, entering a few bays, naming many points, 
and particularly describing Botany Bay, where he stayed some little 
time ; then he sailed through Torres Straits, and thence, rid Batavia, 
home to England, where he arrived in June, 1771. The English 
Government took no advantage of his discoveries until 1786, when 
Botany Bay was fixed upon as the site of a new penal settlement ; 
and this choice was determined, more than anything else, by the advice 
of Sir Joseph Banks, who, from the time of his voyage with Cook in 
the Endeavour till his death, took the keenest interest in the continent ; 
and colonists are more indebted to the naturalist for his friendly 
services than to any other civilian Englishman of the time. 

Phillip’s commission ordered him to proceed to Botany Bay, but 
authorised him to choose another site for the settlement if he con- 
sidered a better could be found. He arrived with his fleet of trans- 
ports in 1788, after a voyage of many months’ duration, so managed 
that, though the fleet was the first to make the passage and was made 
up of more ships and more prisoners than any succeeding fleet, there 
was less sickness and fewer deaths than on any of the convoys which 
followed it. Phillip made a careful examination of Botany Bay, and 
finding it unsuitable for planting the settlement removed to Port 
Jackson. After landing the exiles, the transports returned to Europe 
vid China and the East Indies, and their route was along the north- 
east coast of Australia. The voyages of these returning transports, 
under the navy agent, Lieutenant Shortland, were fruitful in dis- 
coveries and adventures. Meanwhile Phillip and his officers were 
working hard, building their homes and taking their recreation in 
exploring the country and the coast for many miles around them. 
And with such poor means as an indifferent Home Government 
provided, this work of exploration went on continually under each 
naval governor, the pressing want of food spurring the pioneers ever 
on in the search for good land; but that very need, with the lack of 
vessels, of men who could be trusted, of all that was necessary for 
exploration, kept them chained in a measure to their base at Sydney 
Cove. 
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Phillip, white-faced, cold and reserved, but with a heart full of 
pity, was responsible for the lives of a thousand people in a desolate 
country twelve thousand miles from England—so desolate that his 
officerg without exception agreed that the new colony was “ the most 
God-forsaken land in the world.” The convict settlers were so ill- 
chosen, and the Government so neglected to supply them with even 
the barest necessities from Home, that for several years after their 
landing they were in constant distress from famine ; and disease and 
death from this cause alone was an evil regularly to be encountered 
by the silent, hard-working Phillip. The only means of relief open 
to the starving settlement was by importing food from Batavia and 
the Cape of Good Hope, and to procure such supplies Phillip had 
but two ships at his disposal—the worn-out old frigate Sirius (which 
was lost at Norfolk Island soon after the founding of the settlement) 
and a small brig of war, the Swpply—which for many weary months 
were the only means of communication with civilisation. 

The Home Government, when they did despatch a second fleet, 
instead of sending supplies for the starving people under Phillip’s 
care, sent more prisoners, and very little to eat was sent with them. 
The authorities seem to have had an idea that a few hundred shovels, 
some decayed garden seeds, and a thousand or two of Old Bailey men 
and women criminals, were all the means needed to found a prosperous 
and self-supporting colony. How Phillip and his successors sur- 
mounted these difficulties is another story ; but when the sea history 
of Australia comes to be written the work of the naval governors will 
occupy no small space in it. Remember, too, that the Torres Straits 
route and the Great Barrier Reef, now as well charted as the Solent, 
were only then being slowly discovered by clumsy old sailing craft, 
whose masters learnt to dread and avoid the dangers of the unknown 
coast as children grow cautious of fire, by actually touching it. 

Hunter, the second governor of New South Wales, and King, the 
third Governor, both did remarkable surveying work on the coast 
while serving under Phillip, and both made still more remarkable 
voyages to England. Hunter was the senior naval officer under 
Philip, and was in command of the Sirius when she was lost on 
Norfolk Island. (While this was being written, the guns of the 
Royal Arthur were saluting the Orlando as the new 19-knot relieved 
the old 18-knot flagship, and the relieved Admiral was about to 
leave on his six weeks’ passage to England.) 

This is how Hunter got home with the crew of the Sirius, 
after waiting six months on Norfolk Island for the chance of 
a passage. The Waaksamheydt, a Dutch snow’ of 300-tons 
burden, which had brought supplies to Sydney from Batavia, was 


(1) A snow differed somewhat slightly from a brig. It had two masts similar to the 
fore and mainmasts of a brig or ship, and close abaft the mainmast a topsail mast. 
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engaged to take Hunter and his ship-wrecked crew to England. 
She was thirteen months on the voyage, and here are some extracts 
from Hunter’s letter to the Admiralty, written from Portsmouth on 
the 23rd April, 1792 :— 


“T sailed from Port Jackson on the 27th of March, 1791, victualled for six 
months and with sixty tons of water. We were 123 people on board all told’”’ 
(remember this vessel was of 300 tons burden). “The master was directed to call 
at Norfolk Island to receive despatches, but contrary winds prevented us carrying 
out these orders. We steered to the northward and made New Caledonia, passing 
to the westward of it as the master (a Dutchman) did not feel himself qualified 
to navigate a vessel in these unknown seas. He had, upon leaving Port Jackson, 
requested my assistance, which I gave him. In sailing to the northward we fell 
in with several islands and shoals, the situations of which we determined, and it 
is my intention, if the Navy Board will permit me, to lay a short account of this 
northern passage before the Board, when the discoveries will be particularly 
mentioned. No ship that I have heard of having sailed between New Britain 
and New Ireland since that passage was discovered by Captain Carteret in Her 
Majesty's sloop Swallow, I was the more desirous to take that route... We 
passed through the Straits of Macassar and arrived at Batavia after a tedious and 
distressing passage of twenty-six weeks.” 


After burying an officer and two seamen at Batavia, Hunter left 
that place on October 20th, reached the Cape on the 17th December, 
and was driven to sea again with the loss of two anchors till the 
30th. So weak and ill were his men from the effects of their stay 
in the unhealthy climate of Batavia, that he had to remain at the 
Cape till the 18th January, when he again put to sea and sailed for 
England. 

Hunter’s brief and precise official account of his voyage discloses 
little of the great distress of that thirteen months’ passage; but it 
shows how the spirit of discovery was in the man; how, in spite of 
the care of 123 people in a 300-ton vessel, and half rations, he had 
time and energy enough to think of surveying. One result of his 
voyage was his strongly-expressed opinion that the proper route home 
from Australia was vid Cape Horn—now the recognised homeward 
route for sailing vessels. 

The name of King ought never to be forgotten, for the services of 
father and son in Australian waters were very great. King, the elder, 
came out with Phillip as second lieutenant of the crazy old Sirius. He 
had previously served under Phillip in the East Indies, and soon after 
the arrival of the first fleet in “ Botany Bay,” as New South Wales 
was then called, he was sent with a detachment of Marines and a 
number of convicts to colonise Norfolk Island. His task was a hard 
one, but he accomplished it in the face of almost heartbreaking diffi- 
culties. 

Philip, finding that his despatches failed to awaken the Home 
Government to a sense of the deplorable situation of the colony he 
had founded at Port Jackson, determined to send home a man who 
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would represent the true state of affairs. He chose King for the 
service. Every other officer—both naval and military—was ready to 
go, and would have eloquently described the miseries of the colonists, 
and harped on the necessity for an instant abandonment of the settle- 
ment—they were writing letters to this effect by every chance they 
could get to forward them—but this was not what Phillip wanted. 
He, and he alone, recognised the future possibilities of New South 
Wales, writing even at the time of his deepest distress: ‘“ This will 
be the greatest acquisition Great Britain has ever made.” All he 
asked was for reasonable help in the way of food and decent settlers 
who could work. All he got in answer to his requests was the scum 
of the gaols and the hulks—and some more spades and seeds. King 
believed in his chief and cordially worked with him, and King was 
the silent Phillip’s one friend. 

So King went home, his voyage thither being one of the most 
singular ever made by naval officer. He left Sydney Cove in April, 
1790, and after a tedious passage reached Batavia. Here he engaged 
a small Dutch vessel to take him to the Cape of Good Hope, sailing 
for that port in August. Before the ship had been a week at sea, 
save four men, the whole crew, including the Master, were stricken 
with the hideous “ putrid fever”—a common disease in “ country” 
ships at that time. King, a quick and masterful man, took command, 
and with his four well men lived on deck in a tent to escape con- 
tagion. The rest of the ship’s company, which included a surgeon, 
lay below delirious, and one after another of them dying—seventeen 
of them died in a fortnight. 

King tells how, when handling the bodies to throw them over- 
board, he and his men covered their mouths with sponges soaked in 
vinegar to prevent contagion. In this condition he navigated the 
vessel to the Mauritius, where, “ having heard of the misunder- 
standing with the French,” the gallant officer refused to take passage 
in a French frigate; but procuring a new crew worked his way to 
the Cape, where he arrived in September, reaching England in 
December, after a passage which altogether occupied eight months— 
a letter from England to Australia and a reply to it now occupies 
about ten weeks. 

In England King was well received, being confirmed in his ap- 
pointment as Commandant of Norfolk Island, and he succeeded in 
getting some help for his fellow-colonists. Upon his return to his 
island command the little colony proved a big worry. The military 
guard mutinied, and King armed the convict settlers to suppress the 
mutiny! This act of his gave great offence in some quarters. 
Phillip had resigned the command at Sydney, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the colony, who was in charge, was the commanding 
officer of the New South Wales Regiment—more celebrated in the 
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records for its mutinies than its services—and the degradation of the 
Norfolk Island detachment by King was never forgiven by the 
soldiers, though the Home Government quite approved his conduct. 

But King made one very serious mistake. He had sent a vessel to 
New Zealand, and from thence had imported certain Maori chiefs to 
instruct the settlers on Norfolk Island in flax cultivation. King 
had pledged his word to these noble savages to return them to 
their native country, and in order to do so, and make sure of their 
getting there, he himself embarked in a vessel, leaving his command 
for a few days to the charge of his subordinate, while he sailed the 
thirteen hundred miles to New Zealand and back. For this he was 
censured, but was notwithstanding afterwards appointed the third 
Governor of New South Wales, succeeding Hunter. 

King’s son, who was born at Norfolk Island in 1791, entered the 
Navy in 1807, and saw any amount of fighting in the French war ; 
then went to Australia in 1817, and surveyed its eastern coast in such 
a manner that, when he returned to England in 1823, there was little 
but detail work left for those who followed him. Then he was 
appointed to the Adrenture, which, in conjunction with the Beagle, 
surveyed the South American coast. In 1830 he retired and settled 
in Australia, dying there in 1856. His son in turn entered the 
service, but early followed his father’s example, and turned farmer in 
Australia. He still lives, and is a member of the Legislative Council 
or Upper House of the New South Wales Parliament. 

Here is a family record! Three generations, all naval officers, 
and all men who have taken an active share in the founding and 
erowth of Greater Britain; and yet not one man in a thousand in 
Australia, much less in England, has probably the remotest idea of 
the services rendered to the Empire by this family. 

The fourth and last naval Governor, Bligh, is more often remem- 
bered in connection with the Bounty mutiny than for his governor- 
ship of New South Wales. He was deposed by the military in 
1808, for his action in endeavouring to suppress the improper traffic 
in rum which was being carried on by the officers of the New South 
Wales Regiment. This second mutiny, of which he was the victim, 
certainly cannot be blamed against the honesty of his administration ; 
and the assertion, so often repeated, that he hid himself under his 
bed when the mutinous soldiers—who had been well primed with 
rum by their officers—marched to Government House, can best be 
answered by the statement that Nelson publicly thanked him for his 
skill and gallaatry at Copenhagen, and by the heroism which he 
showed in the most remarkable boat voyage in history. He may 
have been the most tyrannical and overbearing naval officer that ever 
entered the service, but he was not the man to hide himself under 
a bed. 
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There were other naval officers of the early Australian days whose 
services were no less valuable to the infant colony. Think of the men 
associated with this time, and of the names famous in history, which 
are in some way linked with Australia. Dampier, Cook, La Perouse, 
Bligh, Edwards and the Pandora, Vancouver, Flinders, Bass—all 
these are familiar to the world, and there are others in plenty; for 
example, Grant, who in his vessel, the brig Lady Nelson, did such 
work in Australian waters as, if performed now-a-days say in Africa, 
would have been recorded in hundreds of newspaper interviews, many 
process work pictures and a 21s. book with cheap editions! 

What a story is that of Bass and Flinders! Such noble, dis- 
interested courage! Such splendid service to English colonisation, 
and such a sad ending to it all. 

Bass and Flinders, in their tiny open boat, the Jom Thum, and in 
the sloop Novfoll:, dotting the blank map of Australia with the names 
of their discoveries—it is not necessary surely to remind the reader 
that Bass began, and together the two men completed, the discovery 
and passage of the straits between Van Diemen’s Land and the main 
continent. Bass surveyed something like six hundred miles of the 
Australian coast in a whaleboat with a crew of six men! And one 
cannot summarise Flinder’s work in the Norfo/k and in the Investi- 
gator before the old ship was condemned and converted into a hulk 
to rot in Sydney Harbour. 

IIlow were these men rewarded for their services, and what has 
posterity done to keep their names in remembrance? In 1803 
Flinders started for England, was wrecked, and making his way to 
the Mauritius was there, to the everlasting disgrace of Napoleon’s 
Island governor, detained a prisoner for more than six years. Of 
course the English Government ultimately procured his release, but 
it took them all that time to do it; and when he did get back they 
promoted his juniors over his head. When he died in 1814, a 
broken heart was as much as anything else the cause of his death. 

Bass, after leaving Australia went to England, and shipped 
in an armed merchantman bound to South America. At Valparaiso 
the Governor of the town refused to allow the vessel to trade. Bass, 
who was then in command of the ship, threatened to bombard the 
town, and the refusal was withdrawn ; but, watching their opportunity, 
the authorities seized him when he was cff his guard, and it was 
supposed he was sent to the interior. As the years passed by there 
were one or two reports that he was seen working in the mines, but 
it seems to have been no one’s business to inquire into his fate. It 
is more than probable that the brave Bass died a slave. 

But the whalers, “South Seamen”’ and East Indiamen, did no less 
good service than the King’s ships in the early days, and yet even 
the old books do them but scant justice. or the first fifty years of 
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Australian colonisation the merchantmen charted reefs, discovered 
harbours, and did just those things for the desert waters of the 
Australasian Vacific as were afterwards done by land explorers, in 
their camel and pack-horse journeyings into the waterless interior of 
the continent. And the stories that could be told! The whalers 
and sealers who were cast away on desert islands, and lived Robinson 
Crusoe lives for years! The open boat voyages. The massacres by 
blacks. The cuttings-off by the savage islanders of the South-Pacific. 
The mutinies and seafights ! 

Hobart in Tasmania, Twofold Bay in New South Wales, and many 
New Zealand ports were the great whaling stations, and Sydney the 
commercial headquarters. Fifty years ago there were something like 
twenty whalers in the Hobart Fleet alone; now, one or two hulks 
lying in Whaler’s “ Rotten Row ”’ is practically all that survives of the 
trade. 

The Americans took a big hand in the game, and ships with New 
Bedford or Nantucket under their sterns, were as plentiful almost 
as the Englishmen. The industry was begun (Dampier reported 
whales as early as 1699,) in Governor Phillip’s time, by some of the 
convict transports coming out with whaling equipment in their holds, 
and after disembarking their human freight, departing for the 
“ Fisheries.” 

Some of these ships often remained in the Pacific for years, making 
cruises of twelve or eighteen months’ duration, returning to Sydney 
when full ships to discharge and refresh, their cargoes being sent to 
England in some returning “favourite fast clipper,” while the whalers 
went back to their greasy and dangerous vocation, until they 
were lost, or cut off by the savages, or worn out and converted into 
hulks. 

What numbers of them vere lost! and what wonderful and blood- 
curdling experiences their crews underwent when they were castaways, 
or deserted, or were marooned on “ the islands’?! Here is a story of 
a vessel lost in Torres Straits in 1836—not a whaler but an East 
Indiaman. Some of her crew and passengers managed to land on 
the mainland of North Australia and were there captured by blacks. 
Six months later a few survivors were rescued and landed in Sydney; 
and this is what had happened to the only woman of the party, Mrs. 
Fraser, wife of the captain. She had seen her child die and husband 
speared to death before her face, the chief mate roasted alive, the 
second mate burned over a slow fire until he was too crippled to walk, 
and otherwise horribly and indescribably tortured, and she herself was 
made to climb trees for honey for her captors by having lighted gum 
branches applied to her person. 

In another instance a vessel was wrecked on the North Australian 
coast in 1846, and nearly twenty years later the sole survivor turnel 
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up at a cattle station. He had been all this time living among the 
blacks, unable to escape, and civilization had found its way, in the 
years that had elapsed, far enough into the back country to reach 
him. The stockman who first saw the man took him for a black 
and levelled his rifle at him, when he was stopped from shooting the 
poor fellow by the words: “ Don’t fire, I am an Englishman.” 

Here, told in a few words, is the story of the first landing in 
Victoria, and the first discovery of coal in New South Wales—On 
the map of Tasmania, in the north-east corner, is marked the Fur- 
neaux group of islands in Bass’s Straits. Dotted about the cluster 
are such names as Preservation Island, Clarke Island, and Armstrong 
Channel. These names all commemorate the wreck of the Sydney 
Core, Captain Hamilton, bound from Bengal to Sydney, and lost in 
February 1797. She sprang a leak on the 13th December, 1796, 
and her crew, chiefly Lascars, managed to keep her afloat till the 9th 
of the following February, when the skipper made Preservation 
Island, and there beached her. All the people landed safely, and got 
what stores they could ashore. Then it was decided to despatch the 
long boat to Port Jackson for help. 

Thompson the mate, Clarke the supercargo, three European seamen, 
and a dozen Lascars manned the boat and left the island on the 29th 
February. On the 1st March the boat was driven ashore and battered 
to pieces close to Cape Howe (near the present boundary line of 
Victoria and New South Wales) and 300 miles from Sydney in a 
country never before trodden by the foot of white men. All hands 
were saved, and after a fortnight’s rest, feeding on such shellfish as 
they could obtain, the party set out to walk to Sydney. 

Clarke kept a rough diary of this journey, telling of encounters 
with blacks, of death and madness by starvation and other privations; 
of how they crossed wide and shark-infested rivers by building rafts 
of tree branches cut down and fashioned with jack knives; of how 
the lives of men were purchased from the blacks by strips of clothing; 
and of how they counted the buttons on their ragged garments and 
thus reckoned how many lives could be bought from the savages with 
what remained. 

The terrible march lasted until the 15th of May; then three 
exhausted men, horrible to look upon, and the only survivors of 
seventeen who had sixty days before begun the journey, were picked 
up a few miles to the south of Sydney by a fishing boat. The spot 
where they were seen walking along the beach was close to Port 
Hacking, and Clarke, three days before his rescue, had lit a fire and 
cooked some fish with coal. This was the first discovery of the great 
southern coal fields of New South Wales. 

There are other less gruesome stories than these ; for example that 
of the Sydney whaler Policy, which, sailing under a Letter of Marque 
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for the Moluccas, was set upon by a Dutch private ship of war—the 
Swift—at one time a formidable and successful French privateer. 
Captain Foster of the Policy, though his armament was very inferior 
and many of his crew prostrated with fever, engaged the Dutchman, 
fought him for some hours, and brought his ship a prize into Sydney 
Harbour. Two Spanish vessels were captured in the same way by 
armed whalers ; so that Australian waters have seen a little fighting. 

On board the convict ships there were often mutinies, desperate and 
sometimes bloody, and some of these led to remarkable results. In 
one instance the soldiers—not the prisoners—rose upon the crew 
and the ship’s officers, turned them adrift in an open boat, and carried 
off the ship. They were recaptured afterwards by a man-of-war in 
the Indian Ocean and brought to justice. Convict mutinies often 
were only suppressed after desperate hand to hand fighting ; then a 
day or two later the ringleaders would be hanged to the yard-arm, 
and a dozen or more convicts flogged at the gratings. And these 
things, be it remembered, were going on only an old man’s life- 
time ago. 

New Zealand is fertile in adventure stories, and the well-known 
Boyd massacre is paralleled by two or three other tragedies equally as 
dreadful if less often told. The whaling history of that colony would 
make a book—not of the kind suitable for young ladies seminaries 
‘tis true, but mighty strong in human interest, and presenting the race 
as well as the sex problem for the study of the reader. 

Statistics are terribly dry reading, but by way of contrasting the 
condition of Australian shipping then and now, forgive us for 
quoting a few figures. In 1835, the hey-day of the whaling trade, 
when the smoky glare of the whaleships’ try-works lit up the dark- 
ness of the ocean night, there were 41 vessels, of a total tonnage of 
9,257 tons, registered in New South Wales, employed in the fishery. 
In the same year 22 vessels arrived in Sydney from the various 
grounds, their.cargoes of whalebone, sealskins, and sperm and black 
oil valuing altogether about £150,000. Now the whaling trade in 
Southern Seas is represented by two or three small and poorly 
equipped ships from Hobart, though the whales—sperm, right, and 
humpback—are again as plentiful as they were in the first years of 
the fishery. One of the present writers, less than three years ago, 
counted over 300 humpbacks pass to the northward in two days on 
the coast of New South Wales, while there were probably double 
that number of the swift and dangerous “ fin-back ’”’ whales travel- 
ling with them. But if the whale fishery is extinct, there is 
something to be shown instead. 

It has been said that 22 whalers entered Sydney in 1835, which 
means that during that year not twice that number of vessels of all 
descriptions entered the port—for the whaling was then the trade. 
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But the steamer was beginning to count, and the beginning of the 
Sydney steam trade is not without a peculiar interest, for Londoners 
at any rate. 

The Sophia Jane was the first steamer in Australasian waters. She 
arrived in Sydney from London, rid the Cape of Good Hope, with 
cargo and passengers, on the 14th May. This vessel was built on the 
Thames by a well-known shipbuilder of the time, William Evans, 
who was the builder of many other notable early steamers. She 
was running for a summer or two as a passenger steamer between 
Gravesend and London, then between different ports in the south 
of England, and then, under a Lieutenant Biddulph, of the Royal 
Navy, was sent to Sydney. The little vessel was 126 feet long 
by 20 feet beam, drew 6 feet of water, was of 256 tons burden, and 
had accommodation for 54 passengers; her engines were of 40 
horse-power, and her speed 8 knots an hour. This was the first 
steamer: in this year, 1898, several German mail-boats of more than 
10,000 tons each are due to leave Sydney. 

Nowadays about 30 steamers a week enter Sydney Heads, and 
their tonnage, exclusive of coasters, is about 30,000 tons. In 183] 
one steamer of 256 tons began the steamer trade of Australasia: 
in 1896 the figures representing the steam trade of New South 
Wales alone are 4,769,750 tons, and the sailing tonnage amounts to 
1,420,010 tons; while the amount of British, Australasian, and 
other colonial shipping entered into and cleared from New South 
Wales ports for 1896 was:— 


To United To To Other Total Entered 
Kingdom.! Australasia. British Possessions. and Cleared. 
2,354,580 3,000,357 77,955 5,432,892 


. Ina few words, the shipping trade of Sydney, which one hundred 
years ago was non-existent, is now in absolute tonnage only sur- 
passed by five English ports—London, Liverpool, Cardiff, Hull, and 
Newcastle—and in point of value the trade of Sydney exceeds that 
of any port in Great Britain, London, Liverpool, and Hull excepted. 
Lovis Brecker. 
Water JEFFERY. 


(1) These and other up-to-date statistics are taken from Coghlan's Wealth and 
Progress of New South Wales, 1896-97. 
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MRS. GASKELL’S SHORT TALES. 


Mrs. Gaskei’s short prose compositions would, in a writer of less 
eminence, themselves constitute a title to distinction; and their 
having failed to command the recognition they deserve is undoubtedly 
due to their inequality, so flawless a gem as Cousin Phillis being 
found with the collection that includes the commonplace produc- 
tion called Hand and Heart. But some of the tales, notably Cousin 
Phillis and The Crooked Branch, the one for grace and perfeetion 
of workmanship, the other for powerful and dramatic presentation, 
have never been surpassed by any of the longer novels written by 
Mrs. Gaskell. And there is another story, Wr. Harrison's Confis- 
sions, Which, infinitely slighter and lighter, both in motive and execu- 
tion, is of peculiar significance, inasmuch as it reveals the same 
spontaneity and freshness, the same abundance and flow of that 
humour, with its almost Lamb-like radiance and soft beneficence, that 
pervade Cranford, and render it an unique achievement from a 
woman’s pen. Judged by the present arbitrary rules which prevail 
amongst modern critics, as to the nature and essentials of the short 
story, Mrs. Gaskell’s tales would be weighed and found wanting; but 
they submit satisfactorily to tests that are likely to be more universal 
and permanent, and display their authoress as a perfect mistress in 
this branch of fiction, whose art adequately satisfies and responds to 
the reader’s instincts and demands, Mrs. Gaskell has a story to tell, 
some phenomena of human nature or life to present, and she sets them 
forth with perfect unity and completeness. We know all that it is 
needful for us to know of the history of the persons of the drama to 
enable us to understand, sympathise, admire, or condemn; and the 
impression produced, just as in a perfect picture, is unconfused, 
clear, and finished. Cousin Phillis is an exquisite prose idyll of 
pastoral life, containing a series of beautiful pictures, presented 
through an affecting love story, and that, drawn in sweet clear colours, 
recalls the fidelity and poetry of some summer scene by Constable. 
The broad hayfields upon which the sun sheds its mellowed light, 
the warm golden air, the woodpigeons cooing in the dark wood, the 
cattle knee-deep in the pond, the soft falling rain, heightening rather 
than disturbing the deep summer peace, the hum of bees, the 
melody of birds; all constitute a background that is in fitting harmony 
with the little human group to which it is dynamically related—the 
good sturdy parson, who is a farmer for six days of the week, a 
scholar in the evenings, and at all times the tenderest of Christian 
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gentlemen ; his warm-hearted homely wife, and fair Phillis their only 
child. The incidents round which the tale is woven are so slight 
and even commonplace, that the most accomplished art was requisite 
to invest them with new force and meaning, and reveal the perennial 
beauty and richness that lie in the familiar aspects of existence, and 
spring into new birth at the eye and touch of the artist. 

The narrative is put with special felicity into the mouth of an 
unspoiled observant lad, Paul Holman, who leaves his quiet home 
and simple affectionate parents to start his career as clerk to an 
engineering firm, engaged upon laying a railway line in a country 
village in Cheshire. The chief engineer, a cultivated, sweet- 
tempered, and brilliant young man of twenty-five, soon becomes the 
lad’s hero, and an affectionate intimacy springs up between them. One 
day, whilst they are working in a remote part of the country, Paul 
remembers that a cousin of his mother, married to a minister, lives 
close by at the Hope Farm; and, notwithstanding his reluctance to 
make the acquaintance of another minister, he recalls his mother’s 
wish that he should visit her relatives, and decides to call upon them. 
Here he finds his seventeen-year old cousin Phillis, whose “ golden 
hair and dazzling complexion light up the corner of the vine-shadowed 
room,” where she reads Virgil and the Greek grammar and Dante 
with her father in the evenings, alternating her studies with the most 
homely domestic labour in the daytime. Later on, Phillis takes him 
up into the field where her father is at work ; and the scene is painted 
by the speaker, full of the tremulous sensibility of unstained boyhood, 
in passages that are not only invested with music and melody, but 
also instinct with the quiet happy truth of nature. 


«There is father,’ Phillis exclaimed, pointing out to me a man in his shirt- 
sleeves, taller by the head than the other two with whom he was walking. We 
only saw him through the leaves of the ash-tree growing on the hedge, and I 
thought I must be confusing the figures or mistaken. That man still looked like 
a very powerful labourer, and had none of the precise demureness of appearance 
which I had always imagined was the characteristic of a minister. It was the 
Rev. Ebenezer Holman, however. He gave me a nod as we entered the stubble- 
field ; and I think he would have come to meet me, but that he was in the middle 
of giving some directions to his men. I could see that Phillis was built more 
after his type than her mother’s. He, like his daughter, was largely made, and 
of a fair ruddy complexion, whereas hers was brilliant and delicate. His hair 
had been yellow or sandy, but now was grizzled. Yet his grey hair betokened no 
failure in strength. I never saw a more powerful man—deep chest, lean flauks, 
well planted head. By this time we were nearly up to him, and he interrupted 
himself and stepped forwards, holding out his hand to me, but addressing Phillis. 
‘Well, my lass, this is Cousin Manning, I suppose. Wait a minute, young man, 
and |]’ll put on my coat and give you a decorous and formal welcome. But— 
here, Hall, there ought to be a water furrow across this land; it’s a nasty, stiff, 
clayey, dauby bit of ground, and thou and I must fall to, come next Monday—I 
beg your pardon, Cousin Manning—and there’s old Jem’s cottage wants a bit of 
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thatch ; you can do that job to-morrow while I am busy.’ Then, suddenly 
changing the tone of his deep bass voice to an odd suggestion of chapels and 
preachers, he added : ‘Now I will give out the psalm, ‘‘ Come all harmonious 
tongues,”’ to be sung to “ Mount Ephraim” tune.’ He lifted his spade in his 
hand, and began to beat time with it, the two labourers seemed to know both 
words and music, though I did not; and so did Phillis ; her rich voice followed 
her father’s as he set the tune ; and the men came in with more uncertainty, but 
still harmoniously. Phillis looked at me once or twice with a little surprise at 
my silence ; but I did not know the words. There we five stood, bareheaded, 
excepting Phillis, in the tawny stubble-field, from which all the shocks of corn 
had not yet been carried—a dark wood on one side, where the woodpigeons were 
cooing ; blue’distance, seen through the ash-trees on the other. Somehow, I 
think if I had known the words, and could have sung, my throat would have 
been choked up by the feeling of the unaccustomed scene.” 


Paul is too much piqued by Phillis’s manner towards himself, 
which is gentle and kind, but entirely “ cousinly,” and too much awed 
and humiliated by her book learning, to cherish for long the budding 
love that springs up in his own breast; and it is with neither 
jealousy or misgiving, but pride, that he introduces his friend Holds- 
worth into the peaceful farm to be nursed to health after a severe 
illness. The charm of the young engineer, his eloquent tongue, his 
varied experience—for he has been to College and travelled—delight 
and captivate old and young; and Phillis, still looked upon as a child 
by her adoring father and mother, has ere long silently given her shy 
and tender heart into his keeping. Holdsworth, on the eve of speak- 
ing to her, is suddenly called upon to take an important post in 
Canada ; and so urgently is his presence needed, that he has no time 
to bid his friends at the Hope Farm farewell. Hastily putting his 
things together he begs Paul bear to them his regret that he must 
depart without saying good-bye, and adds :— 

‘«¢ As for Phillis, please God, in two years I’ll,be back and tell her myself all 
in my heart.’ ‘You love Phillis, then,’ said I. ‘Love her, yes, that I do. 
Who could help it, seeing her as I have done? Her character as unusual and 
rare as her beauty! God bless her! God keep her in her high tranquillity, her 
pure innocence. Two years—it is along time. But she lives in such seclusion, 
almost like the sleeping beauty, Paul ’—he was smiling now, though a minute 
before I had thought him on the verge of tears—‘ but I shall come back likea 
prince from Canada, and waken her to my love.’” 


But Phillis knowing nothing of this, and feeling only that the 
whole aspect of her happy serene life has changed, silently suffers 
and weeps and becomes a wasted image of her former bright self. 
Only Paul sees and suspects the truth, and one day unable to bear 
the sight of her intolerable suffering, he tells her of Holdsworth’s 
love for her, and of his hope to make her his wife on his return. This 
little episode, related with infinite tenderness and delicacy, has the 
most mournful result. The shy reserved Phillis blooms again, and 
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sings once more to the birds and rejoices the hearts of the simple 
beings who watch over her and love her. But her joy endures only 
for a brief spell. The unhappy, remorseful Paul gets a letter from 
Holdsworth, in which he speaks of his acquaintanceship with a charm- 
ing Canadian girl called Lucille, who bears a slight resemblance to 
Phillis; and a short time after another, bearing the news that he 
has married Lucille; and desires, with the happy and fatuous 
forgetfulness of consummate love, to be remembered to the folk at 
Hope Farm, to whom he is sending some wedding cake. The 
remainder of the story, worked out with delicate skill, is concerned 
with the calamity as it falls upon Phillis, and upon all those whose 
lives are intertwined with her own. She falls ill, and, after recovery, 
into a despair, from which neither filial duty nor old interests can rouse 
her soul. But her mental restoration, patiently awaiting her when 
time and nature have lent their healing touch, is brought about by 
an old servant, and is exquisitely in keeping with Phillis’s innocent 
life and character. 

“* «Now Phillis,’ said she (Betty, the old servant), coming up to the sofa, ‘we 
ha’ done a’ we can for you, and the doctors has done a’ they can for you, and I 
think the Lord has done a’ He can for you, and more than you deserve, too, if 
you don’t do something for yourself. If 1 were you, I'd rise up and sniff the 
moon, sooner than break your father’s and your mother’s hearts with watching 
and waiting till it pleases you to fight your own way back to cheerfulness. There, 
I never favoured long preachings, and I’ve said my say.’ <A day or two after 
Phillis asked me, when we were alone, if I thought my father and mother would 
allow her to go and stay with them for a couple of months. She blushed a little 
as she faltered out her wish for change of thought and scene. ‘Only for a short 
time, Paul. Then we will go back to the peace of the old days. I know we 
shall ; I can and I will.’ ”’ 

This indication of the peace that comes of victory, this foreshadowing 
of a new Phillis, strengthened and sustained and enriched by a deeper 
experience, this promise of a life that shines clear again and is not 
mutilated and incapacitated by love, is in perfect harmony with the 
tone and sentiment, sustained throughout the little drama, which 
never deviates from the common path of wholesome humanity, with 
its simple natural hopes, fears, loves, duties, and interests. 

One other comment remains to be made upon this little story, which, 
with its beautiful descriptive passages, its excellent portraits and the 
perfect and delicate finish of every detail, is worthy to be placed 
beside the masterpieces of Hawthorne and Mérimée without suffering 
from the comparison. This is the quality of aloofness, its attitude of 
dispassionateness, which is neither coldness nor heartlessness, and that 
entitles Mrs. Gaskell more than any other woman writer to the 
possession of this precious Shakesperian characteristic. We know 
the disapproval and condemnation which youthful carelessness and 
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imprudence met with at the hands of Jane Austen; and who can 
conceive of George Eliot allowing the elastic fibred, easy tempered 
Holdsworth to marry another charming girl without uneasy and 
embittering twinges of remorseful conscience ? 

Mrs. Gaskell, like every other artist, has her own philosophy, 
and it has the merit of answering to the facts of life. Every- 
where in this world we are met by the eternal problem of suffering 
that is caused, not by human wickedness or design, but by the 
nature of things, by a train of circumstances uncontrived by the 
hand of man, and influenced, if at all by human agency, by his mis- 
takes and fallibility ; and this process of nature, in which the innocent 
and lovely are bruised and stricken, is seen in operation in this little 
tale, rendering its significance at once individual and universal. 

To turn from the limpid sweetness of Cowsin Phillis, to the dark 
and poignant tragedy of The Crooked Branch, is to leave behind 
us the sunlight dappled by passing, but not impenetrable, clouds, and 
plunge into a region of storms and shipwrecks from which the light 
of the heavens seems veiled. The story opens quietly with the mar- 
riage of a middle-aged couple who have loved in youth and have been 
separated ; and is marked by that union of veracity and sympathy 
which renders Mrs. Gaskell the most true and poetic interpreter of the 
lives of the poor, revealing the same elemental passions, affections, 
hopes, wants, and duties, that, under varying and special manifesta- 
tions, they share with the rest of humanity. To this couple, simple, 
homely, sterling farming people, is born a son—a child of great 
beauty and grace—who soon becomes the idol, not only of prosperous 
Nathan and his wife, but of a little orphan niece, Bessie, whom they 
have taken into their home soon after their marriage. The shrewd, 
self-restrained, self-denying old people, thinking nothing too good for 
the handsome boy, send him to the same Grammar School as that chosen 
for the squire’s son ; an utterly bad place of education, where Benjamin 
grows every day more clever and gentlemanly, and more skilled in 
concealing from his simple parents his vicious propensities. His 
schooling finished, he refuses to become a farmer, and nothing will 
satisfy him but the post of attorney’s clerk at the nearest town, where 
he stays out his apprenticeship and then decides that he must go to 
London for a year or two. Already in the quiet frugal home there 
is a vague uneasiness, and the first note of the calamity is struck, 
although nothing definite is said, updh the night of Benjamin’s 
departure to London. His parents, with tired, wistful faces, sit— 


‘‘Hand in hand on the fire-side settle, idly gazing into the bright flame, as if 
they saw in it pictures of what they had once hoped their lives would have been. 
Bessy rattled about amongst supper things, as she put them away after Ben- 
amin’s departure, making more noise than usual ; as if noise and bustle were 
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what she needed to keep her from bursting out crying ; and having at one keen 
glance taken in the position and looks of Nathan and Hester, she avoided looking 
in that direction again for fear the sight of their wistful faces should make her 
own tears overflow. 

««¢ Sit thee down lass—sit thee down. Bring the creepie-shoot to the fireside, 
and let's have a bit of talk over the lad’s plans,’ said Nathan at last, rousing him- 
self to speak. Bessy came and sat down in front of the fire, and threw her apron 
over her face, as she rested her head on both hands. Nathan felt as if it wasa 
chance which of the two women burst out crying first. So he thought he would 
speak, in hopes of keeping off the infection of tears. 

‘«** TDidst ever hear of this mad plan afore Bessy !’ 

*** No, never!’ Her voice came muffled and changed from under her apron. 
Hester felt as if the tone, both of question and answer, implied blame, and this 
she could not bear. 

‘© « We should ha’ looked to it when we bound him, for of necessity it would 
ha’ come to this. There’s examins and catechizs, and I dunno what all, for 
him to be put through in London. It’s not his fault.’ 

*** Which on us said it were!’ asked Nathan, rather put out. ‘Though, for 
that matter, a few weeks would carry him over the mire, and make him as good 
a lawver as any judge among ’em. Oud Lawson, the attorney, told me that ina 
talk I had'wi’ him a bitsin’. Na,’na! it’s the lad’s own hankering after London 
that makes him want for to stay there for a year, let alone two.’ 

“ Nathan shook his head. 

“* And if it be his own hankering,’ said Bessy, putting down her apron, her 
face all aflame, ‘I dunnot see harm in it. Lads arn’t like lasses.’ 

‘* Hester’s hand sought Bessy’s, and the two women sat in sympathetic defi- 
ance of any blame that should be thrown on the beloved absent. Nathan only 
said : 

‘** Nay, wench, dunna wax up so ; whatten’s done’s done ; and worse, it’s my 
doing. I mun needs make my bairn a gentleman; and we mun pay for it.’ 

*«« Dear Uncle! he wunna spend much, I'll answer for it ; and I'll scrimp and 
save i’ the house to make it good.’ 

*** Wench!’ said Nathan solemnly, ‘it were not paying in cash I were speak- 
ing on; it were paying in heart’s care and the heaviness of soul. Lunnon is a 
place where the devil keeps court as well as King George ; and my poor chap has 
more nor once welly fallen into his clutches here. I dunno what he’ll do when 
he gets close within sniff of him.’” 


From this moment the catastrophe slowly but inevitably moves for- 
ward. The perfect restraint of the language, the characters, and 
utterances of the old people; their simplicity, their tenderness, their 
utter incapacity for measuring the villainy of him to whom they gave 
life; their sublime hopefulness, long sustained, that the bad, hard, 
flippant, fast young man will one day come back and settle down, 
and marry Bessy; their surgyender of their hard-earned savings in the 
bank, and of the old woman’s nest egg; their gradual and despairing 
misgivings—the tearless despair of the aged—combine to produce an 
impression of pathos and poignancy that has rarely been equalled in 
prose fiction, and that is a fitting preparative for the solemn and 
heart-moving scene with which the tragedy closes. Not satisfied with 
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having robbed the old folk of their savings, including Bessy’s dowry 
the wretched Benjamin hankers after a small sum of money which 
old Nathan has in his stocking, and with which he peremptorily 
refuses to part. One night burglars break into the cottage. Bessy 
runs for help, and comes back with a couple of stalwart men armed 
with pitchforks, who secure two of the men and then turn their atten- 
tion to old Nathan, lying stunned and helpless on the kitchen 
floor. Left alone with the bleeding old man, Bessy hears a voice from 
the stair closet door begging in a whisper to be let out; and with a 
sickening horror and terror she releases Benjamin, who has rushed 
out before she has recovered herself. The two perpetrators of the 
robbery are brought to trial; and just before it takes place, the 
lawyer who defends them learns that there has been a third accom- 
plice, who has made his escape, with the result that old Nathan and 
his wife are summoned to attend the trial. 


‘‘ Wondering, bewildered, and weary, the old couple reached York, in company 
with John and Bessy, on the eve of the day of trial. Nathan was still so self- 
contained that Bessy could never guess what had been passing in his mind. He 
was almost passive under his old wife’s trembling caresses ; he seemed hardly 
conscious of them, so rigid was his demeanour, 

‘““She, Bessy feared at times, was becoming childish, for she had evidently so 
great and anxious a love for her husband that her memory seemed going in her 
endeavours to melt the stonyness of his aspect and manners; she appeared 
occasionally to have forgotten why he was so changed, in her piteous little 
attempts to bring him back to his former self. 

“«They’ll for sure, never torture them when they see what old folks they are, 
cried Bessy on the morning of the trial, a dim fear looming over her mind. 
‘ They’ll never be so cruel for sure !’ 

“‘ But for sure it was so. The barrister looked up at the judge, almost apolo- 
getically, as he saw how hoary headed and woeful an old man was put into the 
witness-box, when the defence came on and Nathan Huntroyd was called on for 
his evidence. 

‘***Tt is necessary, on behalf of my client, my lord, that I should pursue a course 
which, for all other reasons, I deplore.’ 

‘**Go on,’ said the judge. ‘What is right and legal must be done.’ But an 
old man himself, he covered his quivering mouth with his hand as Nathan, with 
grey, unmoved face, and solemn, hollow eyes, placing his two hands on each side 
of the witness-box, prepared to give his answers to questions, the nature of which 
he was beginning to foresee, but would not shrink from replying to truthfully ; 
‘the very stones,’ (as he said to himself, with a kind of dulled sense of the 
Sternal Justice) ‘rise up against such a sinner.’ 

“«* Your name is Nathan Huntroyd,’ I believe. 

“6 < Tt is,’ 

““« You live at Nab-end Farm !’ 

me aas 

‘«* Do you remember the night of November the twelfth ?’ 

“*¢ Yeu,’ 

‘««« You were awakened that night by some noise, I believe. What was it !’ 

“The old man’s eyes fixed themselves upon his questioner with the lock of a 


? 
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creature brought to bay. That look the barrister never forget. It will haunt him 
till his dying day. 

‘It was a throwing up of stones against our window. 
**€Did you hear it first 
Fo, 

«<¢ What awakened you then!’ 
“ «She did.’ 
‘“* And then you both heard stones. Did you hear any thing else?’ 

A long pause. Then a low, clear ‘ Yes.’ 

“<<¢ What ?’ 
“Our Benjamin asking us for to let him in. 


She said as it were him, 


leastways.’ 

“« And you thought it was him, did you not !’ 

“<¢T told her (this time in a louder voice) for to get to sleep, and not to be 
thinking that every drunken chap as passed by were our Benjamin, for that he 
were dead and gone.’ 

‘ And she ?”’ 

“¢She said, as though she’d heard our Benjamin, afore she were realiy awake, 
axing for to be letin. But I bade her ne’er heed her dreams, but turn on her 
her side and get to slee Pp a gain.’ 

“¢ And did she 

cA fron ng », jury, bar, audience, all held their breath. 

** At length Nathan said, ‘ No.’ 

“What did you do then! (My lord, I am compelled to ask these painful 


ot 


questions).’ 

‘**¢T saw she wadna be quiet ; she had allays thought he would come back to us 
like the Peadign i’ th’ Gospels.’ (His voice choked a little, but he tried to make 
it steady, succeeded, and went on). ‘She said, if I wadna get up she would ; and 
just then I heerd a voice. I’m not quite mysel’, gentlemen; I’ve been ill andi’ 


bed, an’ it makes me trembling like. Some one said, ‘‘ Father, mother, I’m here 


get up and let me in ! 


starving i’ the cold—wunnot yo 

‘ And that voice was ?’ 

‘It were like our Benjamin's. I see whatten you’re driving at, sir, and I'll 
tell yo’ truth, though it kills me to speak it. I dunnot say it were our Benjamin 
as spoke, mind yo’—-I only say it were like ' 

‘That’s all I want, my good fellow. And on the strength of that entreaty, 

poken in your son’s voice, you went down and opened the door to these two 


p aie mers at the bar, and to a third m: 


“ Nathan nodded assent, and even that counsel was too merciful to force him to 





yn ¢ 
i $ 


put more into words. 

***Call Hester Huntroyd.’ 

“An old woman, with a face of which the eyes were evidently blind, with a 
sweet, gentle careworn face, came into the witness-box, and meekly curtseyed to 
the presence of those whom she had been taught to respect—a presence she could 
not see. There was something in her humble, blind aspect, as she stood waiting 
» have something done to her—what, her poor trembling mind hardly knew— 

1at touched all who saw her inexpressibly. 

Again the counsel apologize 1, but the judge could not reply in words ; his 
om € was quivering all over, and the jury looked uneasily at the prisoners’ counsel. 

Phat gentleman saw that he might go too far, and send their sympathies cff on 
the other side ; but one or two questions he must ask. So hastily recapitulatiny 
much that he had learned from Nathan, he said, ‘ You bel’eved it was your son’s 
voice, asking to be let in?’ 
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*“*Ay! Our Benjamin came home, I’m sure ; choose where he is gone.’ ” 

“She turned her head about, as if listening for the voice of her child, in the 
hushed silence of the court. 

‘** Yes; he came home that night and your husband went down to let him in ?’” 

‘**Well! I believe he did. There was a great noise of folk downstairs.’ ” 

“* And you heard your son Benjamin’s voice amongst the others ?’”’ 

“*Ts it to do him harm, sir?’ asked she, her thin face growing more intelli- 
gent aud intent on the business in hand. 

‘** That is not my object in questioning you. I believe he has left England, 
so nothing you can say will do him any harm. You heard your son’s voice, I 
say!’ 

“* Yes, sir ; for sure I did.’ 

‘** And some men came upstairs into your room! What did they say !’ 

*¢ They axed where Nathan kept his stocking.’ 

«* And you—did you tell them ?’ 

*«« No, sir, for I knew Nathan would not like me to.’ 

“¢ What did you do then ?’ 

‘‘A shade of reluctance came over face, as if she bagan to perceive causes and 
consequences. 

*«¢T just screamed on, Bessy—that’s my niece, sir.’’ 

“* And you heard some one shout out from the bottom of the stairs !’ 

“She looked piteously at him, but did not answer. 

“*Gentlemen of the jury, I wish to call your particular attention to this fact : 
she acknowledges she heard some one shout—some third person you observe— 
shout out to the two above. What did he say? That is the last question I shall 
trouble you with. What did this third person, left behind downstairs, say ?’ 

‘* Her face worked—her mouth opened two or three times, as if to speak—she 
stretched out her arms imploringly ; but no word came, and she fell back into 
the arms of those nearest to her. 

‘‘ Nathan forced himself forward into the witness box: ‘My Lord Judge, a 
woman bore ye, as I reckon ; it’s a cruel shame to serve a mother so. It wur my 
son, my only child, as called out for us to open docr, and who shouted out for 
to hold the owd woman’s throat if she did na stop her noise, when ho’od fain ha’ 
cried for her niece to help. And now yo’ve truth, and a’ th’ truth, and I'll leave 
yo’ to th’ judgment o’ God fur th’ way you've gotten at it.’ Before night the 
mother was stricken with paralysis, and lay on her death-bed. But the broken- 
hearted go Home, to be comforted of God.”’ 


Upon this scene, insupportable were it not for the figure of the old 
man transfigured into dignity and majesty by the weight and depth 
of his suffering, a chapter of praise might be written, but to what 
purpose ? He whose heart-strings are not touched by this image of 
blameless age, mortally stricken by the sharpest agony of which 
the heart of a parent is capable, by the mildness and patience, 
and pity and forgiveness of that mother, by the Hebrew-like sim- 
plicity and sublimity with which the closing passages are uttered, 
and by that inscrutable mystery of human destiny, embodied in the 
brief drama which never deviates from the familiar experience of 
ordinary life, is made of no “ penetrable stuff.” 

The varied range of powers exhibited by Mrs. Gaskell, her capacity for 
delineating the most diverse phenomena of human life and nature, rang- 
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ing from an exquisite idyll flowing in the softest measures, to a concen- 
trated tragedy of terrible and profound emotion, is completed by the 
delightful little piece called Mi. Harrison's Confessions. The mere inci- 
dents narrating the arrival of a young and lively and nice-looking doctor 
in a town full of ladies, mostly old and gossiping, are nothing; but 
the play of light and genial humour which is shed around them, the 
good-humoured satire free of every touch of acerbity or judgment, 
with which their foibles and habits are painted, and the capital 
portraiture of certain old-fashioned and fast-dying types are only to be 
matched in the pages of Addison at his brightest and best. There is 
one delightful scene which I cannot resist from quoting, and that 
illustrates to perfection the easy, spontaneous, innocent, and diverting 
humour of which the authoress of Crawford was mistress :—- 


‘‘Mr. Morgan (the old country doctor) was looking grave. After a minute or 
two of humming and hawing he said, ‘I have been sent for to Miss Caroline 
Tomkinson, Mr. Warman. I am sorry to hear of this. I am grieved to find that 
there seems to have been some trifling with the affections of a very worthy lady. 
Miss Tomkinson, who is in sad distress, tells me they had every reason to believe 
that you were attached to her sister. May I ask if you do not intend to marry 
her?’ 

‘«¢T said, nothing was farther from my thoughts.’ 

““* My dear sir,’ said Mr. Morgan, rather agitated, ‘do not express yourself so 
strongly and vehemently ; it is derogatory to the sex to speak so. It is more 
respectful to say, in these cases, that you do not venture to entertain a hope; 
such a manner is generally understood, and does not sound like such positive 
objection.’ 

“<T cannot help it, sir ; I must talk in my own natural manner. I would not 
speak disrespectfully of any woman ; but nothing would induce me to marry 
Miss Caroline Tomkinson ; not if she were Venus herself, and Queen of England 
into the bargain. I cannot understand what has given her to the idea.’ 


* * * * * 


‘« At last I succeeded in convincing him that I had been only unfortunately, 
not intentionally guilty of winning Miss Caroline’s affections. I said that I 
had been endeavouring, it was true, to practice the manner he had recom- 
mended, of universal sympathy, and recalled to his mind some of the advice 
he had given me. He was a good deal hurried. 

‘<¢But, my dear sir, I had no idea that you would carry it out to such conse- 
quence. ‘ Philandering” Miss Tomkinson called it. That is a hard word, sir. 
My manner has always been tender and sympathetic; but I am not aware 
that I ever excited any hopes; there never was any report about me. I 
believe no lady was ever attached to me. You must strive after this happy 
medium, sir.’ 

‘‘T was still distressed. Mr. Morgan had only heard of one, but there were 
three ladies (including Miss Bullock) hoping to marry me. He saw my an- 
noyance, and became anxious to console me, and I was hesitating whether I 
would not tell him all my three dilemmas, when a note was brought in to 
him. It was from Mrs. Munton [Mrs. Munton is the deaf old busybody of the 
town]. He threw it to me with a face of dismay.”’ 
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The letter congratulated Mr. Morgan on his engagement to Miss 
Tomkinson. 


*T could not help laughing. He had been so lately congratulating himself 
that no report of the kind had ever been circulated about himself. He said, — 

“Sir! this is no laughing matter; I assure you it is not.’ 

“¢T could not resist asking, if I was to conclude that there was no truth in the 
report.’ 

“«Truth, sir! it’s a lie from beginning to end. I don’t like to speak too 
decidedly about anybody, and I’ve a great respect for Miss Tomkinson ; but I 
do assure you, sir, I’d as soon marry one of Her Majesty’s Life Guards. I 
would rather; it would be more suitable. Miss Tomkinson is a very worthy 
lady, but she’s a perfect grenadier.’ 

“He grew very nervous. He was evidently insecure. He thought it not 
impossible that Miss Tomkinson might come and marry him, vi et armis. I 
am sure he had some dim idea of abduction in his mind. Still, he was better 
off than I was; for he was in his own house, and report had only engaged 
him to one lady ; while I stood like Paris, among three contending beauties.”’ 


Two other stories call for a passing word. The one, A Dark Night's 
Work, which again exhibits Mrs. Gaskell’s dramatic faculties, is told 
with singular force and intensity, and contains a striking development 
of character acted upon by tragic circumstances : it is, however, unreal 
and melodramatic in its central situation, and the plot is not con- 
structed with sufficient skill to atone for its improbability. The second, 
My French Master, is an exquisitely delicate and finished bit of 
miniature painting, which is touched by all the sweetness and tender- 
ness and attractive grace which give Mrs. Gaskell a place beside 
Goldsmith, and render her one of the most loveable and sympathetic 
of English novelists. 


Frances H. Low. 
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THE LAMBETH DECISION. 


Tue high personal character and ability of each of our Primates, not 
less than their exalted position, claim for their recent decision the 
most filial and dutiful consideration on the part of their clergy. 
Those immediately concerned are only the three who appeared before 
their Graces at Lambeth, and in a secondary degree the few hundreds 
who practise the usages which their Graces have pronounced illegal. 
But the whole Church is affected by the reasons on which the Arch- 
bishops have based their decision. Out of various courses which were 
open to them it seems to me—if I may presume to say so—that they 
have chosen the one which makes the duty of obedience unnecessarily 
hard. If, declining the task of legal and historical criticism, they 
had entreated the clergy, in view of the present distress and for 
the sake of peace and the welfare of the Church, to discontinue 
the liturgical use of incense,’ till a more propitious season, it is 
probable that such an appeal would have secured universal submission. 
Obedience might have been unpalatable and painful to some, but it 
would have presented no difficulty to conscience, nor raised any question 
of principle or conflicting duties. As it is, the Archbishops have 
entangled themselves unnecessarily in the meshes of an argument 
which is entirely historical and legal, and entitled on that ground to 
no more authority than belongs to its intrinsic value. The appeal 
which they make to the clergy is addressed less to the conscience than 
to the understanding, and thus claims the assent of the intellect to the 
validity of an historical argument rather than the submission of the 
will to a godly admonition given by those who are entitled to give it. 
To obey a godly admonition is one thing; to admit the accuracy of 
an historical conclusion is quite another. Submission may be a duty 
in the one case, and a betrayal of duty in the other. I trust that the 
clergy concerned will be able with a good conscience to respond in a 
spirit of filial deference to the appeal which the Archbishops have 
ade to them at the close of their historico-legal argument; but that 
argument challenges the honest criticism of all loyal churchmen, for it 
makes assumptions and lays down principles and canons of interpreta- 
tion which go far beyond the usages in debate, and may, if we silently 
acquiesce in them, seriously damage the historical position of the 
Church of England. I propose, therefore, to examine, with all respect 
and reverence, the grounds on which their Graces have based their 
decision. 


(1) I say nothing abcut lights in processions, which stand on quite a different basis 
from incense. 
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Let me begin by saying that I repudiate as untenable the position 
of those who affirm that the liturgical use of incense is an essential 
note of catholicity, and that the Archiepiscopal decision will con- 
sequently, if obeyed, decatholicise the Church of England. I have 
said elsewhere, and I repeat here :— 


“It is perfectly within the competence of the Church of England in lawful 
synod assembled—though I think it would be most unwise—to ordain, for 
example, that there should be no ceremonial use of incense, and no reservation of 
the Sacrament for the sick.”*} 


The liturgical use of incense is a matter which every national church 
has a right to decide and regulate for itself without any peril to its 
catholicity ; and the question before us is whether the Church of 
England has, in matter of fact, forbidden the liturgical use of incense. 
But equally untenable is the argument from the opposite side, that 
incense may be given up without compunction because it is not 
essential to the validity of the sacrament. The Puritans urged the 
disuse of the surplice on the same ground, and with just as good 
reason. All that is essential to the validity of the sacrament is bread 
and wine duly consecrated—a ceremony which could be discharged in 
three minutes. 

Nor do I admit that the Archiepiscopal decision is fairly amenable 
to the imputation of Erastianism. It is based throughout on what 
the Archbishops believe to be the sanction of the Church. My 
quarrel with the Lambeth decision is not that it appeals to the Uni- 
formity Act of 1559, but that its interpretation of that Act is 
historically untenable, and would make the Book of Common Prayer 
an unworkable document. As that Act has been selected as the 
principal battleground of both parties, it may be well to state con- 
cisely how the facts stand. 

Sir W. Harcourt has declared emphatically that “ the Crown and 
Parliament enacted the Prayer Book in the teeth of the Bishops and 
the Clergy.”” I have maintained the direct contradictory of this in 
my Reformation Settlement and elsewhere. A so-called “ expert ”’ 
came to the rescue of Sir William in a magazine article which 
proved nothing but the superficial and fragmentary knowledge of 
the writer. Here are the facts: The norm of our present Prayer Book 
is the “ Order of the Communion ” published in 1548, and compiled 
by seven Bishops (including the Primate), six Deans, and the Master 
of Trinity, Cambridge. After receiving the sanction of the Church 
this Book was authorised by Act of Parliament. It was superseded 
by the Prayer Book of 1549, which was compiled by authorised 
divines, sanctioned by Convocation, and ratified by Parliament in the 
First Act of Uniformity. This Book was, in its turn, superseded by 


(1) The Reformation Sett’emznt, Introductory Letter, p. xlvii. 
tr 2 
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the shortlived Book of 1552-3, which also received the sanction of 
Convocation before its ratification by the Second Act of Uniformity. 

This has been a moot point ; but the late Lord Selborne has proved 
conclusively that the Revised Book of 1552 received ‘“ Synodical 
authority ’’ before it was sanctioned by the Act of Uniformity.’ The 
Book of 1559, with its Uniformity Act, seems to confirm Sir William 
Harcourt’s assertion. It was not submitted to the Convocation which 
met on January 24th, 1559, and all the spiritual peers who were 
present in the House of Lords at the third reading of the Uniformity 
Act which legalised the Book voted against it. On the other hand, 
we have the remarkable fact that in the Letters Patent which 
authorised the Latin Prayer Book in April, 1560, the Queen says 
explicitly that the English Book of 1559 was passed ‘ with the consent 
of the three Estates of our Realm.”’ This assertion, made formally in 
the face of Parliament and the nation, was allowed to go unchallenged. 
It was not questioned by any of those who had opposed the Book, 

and who would gladly have seized so potent an argument against it 
as Sir William Harcourt’s assertion, if accurate, would have sup- 
plied. Whatis the explanation? I have elsewhere suggested the 
following.” 

There was a fatal flaw in the title of Mary’s Bishops to vote either 
in Parliament or Convocation. Without consulting the Convocation 
of either province, Mary repealed all the Acts passed by Convocation 
and Parliament in the two previous reigns abolishing Papal Supre- 
macy and sanctioning the Reformation settlement then made. She 
also expelled thirteen Bishops who had been canonically and legally 
appointed to their Sees, and intruded into their place other Bishops 
whose right rested on secular authority alone. For Mary did all this 
before the formal reconciliation of England to the Pope. It is the 
most portentous example of Erastianism, pure and simple, in the 
whole history of the Church of England either before or after the 
Reformation. 

Now the first step which Elizabeth took in ecclesiastical legislation 
was to repeal the repealing Acts of Mary, thus reviving the state of 
things which existed when Mary came to the throne. The effect of 
this astute policy was to disqualify the Marian bishops to vote either 
in Parliament or Convocation, and they were thus disqualified when 
the Act of Uniformity came before them, and had, in fact, subjected 
themselves to heavy penalties by voting at all. Of the twenty-six sees 
then existing, ten were vacant through death, leaving sixteen bishops 
as peers of Parliament. Nine of those voted against the third reading 
of the Act of Uniformity. One was absent through illness, and seven 
for no assignable reason. The Bill was thus opposed by just one more 


‘ ) A Defence of the Church of England against Disestablishment, pp. 57-61. 
(2) The Reformation Settlement, pp. 346-50. 
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than a third of the whole bench; but more than half were disqualified 
by canonical and statutory law. If they had accepted the new order 
of things, the Queen would doubtless have taken steps to remedy the 
flaw in their original title. But since they opposed it their votes 
were—quite legally and canonically—regarded as null and void. 

But this will not explain Elizabeth’s assertion that the Prayer- 
Book of 1559 was passed “ with the assent of the three Estates of our 
Realm.” Something evidently took place which has escaped the 
scrutiny of our historians, and of which there appears to be no 
detailed account in the surviving records of that period. Elizabeth's 
Letters Patent are not the only document which point to that conclu- 
sion. The preamble to the last Act of Uniformity, on which our 
present Prayer-Book rests for its civil sanction, says expressly that 
the revised Book of 1559 was “compiled by the Reverend Bishops 
and Clergy” of that time. No reference is given: the allegation is 
made as a matter of common knowledge, and it was not questioned 
in any of the debates on the Act in either House of Parliament. 
Nor is this all. The late Mr. Wayland Joyce discovered the follow- 


ing document, to which he gives the reference, in the State Paper 
Office :— 


‘The Book of Common Prayer, published primo Elizabeth, was first resolved 
and established in the time of King Edward VI. It was re-examined, with some 
small alterations, by the Convocation, consisting of the same Bishops and the 
rest of the clergy, in primo Elizabeth, which being done hy the Convocation, and 
published under the Great Seal of England, there was an Act of Parliament for 
the same beok, which is ordinarily printed in the beginning of the book. Not 
that the book was ever subjected to the censure of the Parliament, but being 
agreed upon and published as aforesaid, a law was made by the Parliament for 
the inflicting of a penalty upon all such as should refuse to use and observe the 
same, Further authority thereto is not in the Parliament, neither hath been 
in former times yielded to the Parliament in things of that nature; but the 
judgment and determination thereof hath ever been in the Church thereto 
authorised by the King, which is that which is yielded to Henry VIII. in the 
Statute of 25 his reigne.”! 

“This State Paper,” Mr. Joyce tells us, “is in the handwriting of 
Sir Thomas Weston, the first Keeper of the State Paper Office, 
established by King James I. in 1608, and the date of the document 
may therefore be approximately assigned.” In this document we 
have three crucial statements: (1) that the Prayer Book of 1559 
was sanctioned by Convocation; (2) “by the same bishops ” and the 
Lower House of Convocation ; (3) that the book was not “ subjected 
to the censure [7.e., the revision] of the Parliament,” the province of 
Parliament in such cases being limited to the function of enforcing 
the use of the book by means of civil penalties. This was unques- 
tionably the doctrine of Elizabeth. She peremptorily denied the 


(1) The Sword and the Keys. By James Weyland Jiyce. P. 25. 
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right of Parliament to pass, or even initiate, laws for the Church. 
In 1593 she commanded Sir Edward Coke, then Speaker of the 
House of Commons, to forbid that assembly to meddle in ecclesiastical 
causes, and she enjoined him to tell the Members that “if they 
attempted to exhibit any Bills tending to matters of State or refor- 
mation in causes ecclesiastical, the Lord Keeper, on his allegiance, 
shall refuse to read them.” + Seven years previously she adminis- 
tered a severe rebuke to the House of Commons for meddling in 
ecclesiastical affairs. “If anything were amiss,”’ she said, “ it apper- 
taineth to the clergy more properly to see the same redressed. Uni- 
2 We may be sure, therefore, that 
Elizabeth gave to the Prayer Book of 1559 all the ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion that was possible, and that she had good ground for asserting in 
her Letters Patent, which authorised the Latin Prayer Book, that the 
book of 1559 had the assent of the three Estates of the Realm. The 
truth appears to be that, on the refusal of the Marian bishops to 
accept the new ecclesiastical régime, their opposition was ignored as 
invalid, and the book was immediately submitted to and approved by 
a Convocation of the Bishops who had been unjustly deprived— 
possibly, also, by some of those not deprived, like Tunstall—and of a 
Lower House consisting of clergy specially summoned. We have no 
record of this. But, in the first place, the Registers of Convocation 
were very badly kept at that time. Contemporary writers tell us 
that page after page contained nothing but the names of the 
members of Convocation present, and sometimes not even that. In 
the second place, the Convocation Registers perished altogether in 
the fire of London in 1666. 

Another fact corroborative of the explanation which I have sug- 
gested is that Tunstall, the eminent Bishop of Durham in the two 
previous reigns, not only retained his see for some months after the 
passing of Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity, but expressed his readi- 
ness to conform to the new ecclesiastical arrangements on condition 
that his diocese should be secured against the illegal iconoclasm 
which was taking place, with the connivance of some of the Queen’s 
Commissioners, in the diocese of London.* On a fair review of all 
the evidence available, we may safely conclude that the Prayer Book 
of 1559, with its accompanying Uniformity Act, has come down to us 
with the sanction of the Church at the time, which was formally renewed 
at the last revision which was entirely the work of the two Convoca- 
tions. Parliament passed the Book without debate ; and so deferen- 
tial was it to the authority of the Church that it remitted to Convo- 


cuiqgue tn sua arte credendum. 


) Calend. of Eliz. Pap., 1591-94, p. 322. 
) Cardwell’s Synodalia, ii., 559-61. 
3) 1 have quoted the letter in extenso in the Contemporary Review of last August. 
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eation the correction of a clerical error which was discovered in the 
Prayer Book during its passage through the House of Commons. 

The first attempt—a successful one—made by the civil power to 
prescribe a form of public worship for the Church without consulting 
Convocation, was by Mary on her accession to the throne. The second 
and last was made by William III. in 1689.' That attempt was 
defeated by addresses from both Houses of Parliament, praying that, 
“according to the ancient practice and usage of this kingdom in time 
of Parliament, His Majesty would be graciously pleased” to issue 
writs “for calling a Convocation of the Clergy of this Kingdom, to 
be advised with in ecclesiastical matters.”’ 

Finally, the Preface to our present Prayer Book asserts as an 
undoubted fact, that, “In the reigns of several Princes of blessed 
memory since the Reformation the Church, upon just and weighty 
considerations her thereunto moving, hath yielded to make such 
alterations in some particulars as in their respective times were 
thought convenient.’ And a still more striking proof that Church 
and Parliament, at the last revision of the Prayer Book, repudiated 
the right of Crown or Parliament to revise the Prayer Book, is the 
fact that they formally rejected the Book of 1604, which was revised 
and published by Royal authority with the consent of the Primate 
and the rest of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, which apparently 
meant the whole Episcopate,? but without the formal sanction of 
Convocation, and went back to the Book of 1559, as corrected without 
formal authorisation in 1634. Two inferences seem to me inevitable 
from this fact. The first is that Convocation and Parliament in 
1661—2 believed that the Book of 1559 had the sanction of Convo- 
cation. The second is that they rejected the Book of 1604 because it 
lacked that sanction. 

I desire to acknowledge with gratitude the unvarying courtesy and 
friendliness of Sir William Harcourt’s public references to me in this 
controversy, but I venture to put it even to himself whether I have 
not now proved the contradictory of his assertion that “the Crown 
and Parliament enacted the Prayer Book in the teeth of the bishops 
and clergy.” The truth is that the three Liturgies of Edward VI., 
the Liturgy of Elizabeth, and that of Charles IJ., rest on the 
authority of the bishops and clergy, the Crown and Parliament 
limiting themselves in each case to the task of enforcing by civil 
sanctions the form of public worship offered to them by the Church. 

I have, therefore, no fault to find with the Lambeth decision on 
the ground of its being tainted by Erastianism. Ido not object to 
its appeal to Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity. What I impugn is its 
interpretation of that Act, and I proceed at once to give my reasons. 

(1) See my Reformation Settlement, pp. 356-60. 
(2) Strype’s Whilgift, pp. 576-7. 
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The Archbishops affirm that the Uniformity Act of 1559 “was 
formally adopted by the authority of the Church.” But adopted in 
what sense ? The Archbishops think in the sense of a general rubric 
regulating with procrustean exactness the details of public worship. 
Henceforth the Prayer Book was to be obeyed with rigid literalness 
in every detail. Everything was to be “none other or otherwise ” 
than is prescribed nominatim et literatim. Let us see how this 
will act. 

The rubric before the Commandments in the Communion office 
says :— 


‘‘Then shall the priest, turning to the people, rehearse distinctly all the Ten 
Commandments.” 


The rubric after the Commandments says :— 


‘‘ Then shall follow one of those two Collects fur the Queen, the priest standing 
as before.” 


After the Gospel the rubric says :— 


‘* And the Gospel ended, shall be sung or said the Creed following, the people 
still standing as before.” 


And there is no direction for the priest here. He is ordered to face 
the people while saying the Commandments, and he is bidden at the 
end of the commandments to go on with the prayer for the Queen, 
the Epistle, Gospel, and Creed, “ standing as before.” Does that 
mean that he is to face the people all the time? Certainly, if we are 
to construe “none other or otherwise in the rigid sense of the 
Lambeth decision. 


Again, the rubric after the Nicene Creed says :— 


‘‘ And nothing shall be proclaimed or published in the Church, during the 
time of Divine Service, but by the Minister; nor by him anything but what is 
prescribed in the Rules of this Book, or enjoined by the Queen or by the Ordi- 
nary of the place.” 


This rubric is violated every week by thousands of the clergy if 
the archiepiscopal interpretation of the law is valid. These illustra- 
tions from the Prayer Book might be multiplied. But let us take 
another point. 

If the archbishops are correct in saying that the adoption of the 
Act of 1559 by the Convocation in 1661, made that Act an integral 
part of our present Prayer Book, it must be owned that the clergy 
were put in a cruel and humiliating, not to say ridiculous, position. 
For the Act of 1662, which ratified our present Book (containing the 
Act of 1559) prescribed the following form of subscription, imposed 
by pains and penalties on all the clergy -—~ 
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“T, A. B., do here declare my unfeigned assent and consent to all and every- 
thing contained and prescribed in and by the book entitled The Book of Common 
Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies 
of the Church, according to the use of the Church of England, together with the 
Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be sung or said in churches ; 
and the form or manner of making, ordaining, and consecrating bishops, priests, 
and deacons.” 

But the book which the clergy were thus obliged to subscribe 
committed them, if the Lambeth decision is good law, to the follow- 
ing drastic methods of propagating the religion established by law: 
fine, ending, in case of a third repetition of the offence, in life-long 
imprisonment, inflicted on everyone who “shail preach, declare, or 
speak anything in the derogation or depraving of the said book or 
anything therein contained.” The same penalty is imposed on any 
who “ shall in any interludes, plays, songs, rymes, or by other open 
words, declare or speak anything in the derogation, depraving, or 
despising of the same Look, or of anything therein, or any part 
thereof.’ Also, persons were liable by the same Act to fine and 
Church censures who absented themselves “‘ without lawful or reason- 
able excuse”’ from their parish churches, and did not “there abide 
orderly and soberly during the time of Common Prayer, preaching, 
or other service of God then to be used and ministered.” 

If the Lambeth decision is good law, the clergy are now committed 
to an approval of all this intolerance and persecution. But I may be 
reminded of the Toleration Act of 1688, “for exempting their 
Majesties’ Protestant subjects, dissenting from the Church of England, 
from the penalties of certain laws.” Ah! but there lies the hard- 
ship and anomaly of the predicament in which the Lambeth decision 
has placed us. Crown and Parliament have repealed the penalties, 
but the clergy—if they admit the reasoning of the Lambeth decision 
—are still bound to give their assent to them, if not as statute law, 
at least as “counsels of perfection,” since they are, ex hypothesi, an 
integral part of the Prayer Book. On the Archbishops’ own showing, 
the Church is not bound by any Parliamentary tampering with the 
Prayer Book without the Church’s own sanction. But the consent of 
the Church was never asked, nor formally given, to the Toleration Act; 
and that Act would thus be the first and solitary instance of Crown 
and Parliament revising the Prayer Book without consulting the 
Church. I submit most humbly and respectfully that an argument 
which lands us in that conclusion is not tenable. 

But the validity of the Lambeth decision is exposed to more formid- 
able objections than any which I have yet stated. The book to which 
the “ none other or otherwise ” of the Act of 1559 applies is described, 
in the same sentence of that Act, as “the said Book, so authorised 
by Parliament in the said fifth and sixth years of the reign of King 
Edward VI., with one alteration or addition of certain Lessons to be 
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used on every Sunday in the year, and the form of the Litany altered 
and corrected, and two sentences only added in the delivery of the sacra- 
ment to the communicants, and none other or otherwise.” But the 
Book which Convocation revised in 1661, with the Uniformity Act of 
1559 annexed, differed in a number of material points from the Book 
here described minutely and sanctioned by the Act. For that Book 
did not contain the Ordination Office, and therefore, if the Lambeth 
decision is good law, the Ordination Office was then illegal. The Prayer 
Book described in the Act, moreover, did not contain the two rubrics— 
one of them being the Ornaments Rubric—before Morning Prayer. 
The Book described in the Act of 1559 also contained the post- 
Communion rubric on kneeling, which was cancelled in the published 
Book in favour of our present rubric. Further, after the Act of 
1559 had passed, an edition of the Prayer Book came out the same 
year with the prayers for the Queen and the clergy, the benediction, 
the prayer beginning, ““O God, Whose nature and property,” «c. 
And that edition also omitted the second prayer, “In the time of 
dearth and famine,” and contained, which the first did not, the prayer 
of St. Chrysostom, with a new rubric, placed together with the bene- 
diction before the prayers for rain, ke. Moreover, in spite of the 
“none other or otherwise ” of the Act, the clergy were allowed a free 
discretion in the choice of chapters from the Bible to be read in 
divine service, and this discretion seems to have been allowed down 
to the Uniformity Act of 1662.' In fact, “we know of no copy, 
natural though it was for such copies to be printed, answering in all 
points to the Book mentioned in the Act, and which is there de- 
scribed.””* We are thus landed in this dilemma if the Lambeth 
decision is good law. We are to use the Prayer Book, “ none other 
or otherwise,’ which the Act of 1559 describes and prescribes under 
heavy penalties. But no copy of that Book exists, and consequently 
every clergyman in England is breaking the law every time he uses 
our present Prayer Book. It seems to me plain, therefore, that 
whatever the “ none other or otherwise’ of the Act of 1559 may 
mean, the phrase cannot possibly bear the meaning which the Arch- 
bishops have found in it, for that meaning can by no means be fitted 
into the facts. Is there a meaning which can? Let us see. 

In what sense can it be said that the Act of 1559 was “ formally 
adopted by the authority of the Church”’? Clearly not in the sense 
of its being an integral part of the Prayer Book and governing its 
ceremonial in detail. The Book which Convocation presented to 
Parliament, and which Parliament passed without any revision what- 
ever, is repeatedly described, in the Act of Uniformity which sanc- 
tioned it, in the following terms :— 

1) See Strype, Annals, pt. ii., pp. 105-6 ; Cardwell’s Doe.-Ann., i., p. 260. 
2) Clay’s Elizabethan Liturgies, xii. 
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* The Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments, and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to the use of the Church of 
England, together with the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be 
sung or said in churches; and the form or manner of making, ordaining, and con- 
secrating of bishops, priests, and deacons.” 

The Book which Convocation sanctioned and Parliament authorised 
in 1661-2 is here divided into its component parts, and Elizabeth’s 
Act of Uniformity does not fit into any of them. Plainly, therefore, 
it was not regarded as a part of the Book, though bound up with it. 
How, then, was it regarded? A perusal of the debates in Parlia- 
ment will help us to answer that question. The Commons were so 
eager to undo the work of the Commonwealth, and to restore the 
worship of the Church and the status of her clergy, that they read 
for the third time, on the 9th of July, 1661, an Act of Uniformity, 
sanctioning the Book of 1604, and sent it up to the Lords, “ with the 
said Book of Common Prayer so annexed.” But the King had 
meanwhile entrusted Convocation with the revision of the Prayer 
Book, and Convocation, rejecting the Book of 1604, which was 
authorised by Royal authority alone, with the consent of the Primate 
and Episcopal Commissioners, went back to the Book of Elizabeth, 
which they revised carefully, making 600 alterations in all. This 
Book was sent down to the Commons, with a request that it should 
“be added to the Bill of Uniformity instead of the Book sent up 
therewith,” and it “was, in part, read” on April 14th, 1662. But 
the Lords made “ some alterations, and added some provisos, to which 
the concurrence of the House of Commons is desired.” 

The next item of importance for my purpose, which the Journals 
of the House of Commons record, is the following, under date of 
April 15th, 1662 :— 

“The question being put, ‘To agree with the Lords as to the amendment to 
the compiling of the Book of Common Prayer by the Bishops, and the Act of 
primo Elizabeth for enjoining it to be used ’—it was resolved in the affirmative.” 

Here, then, we have an authoritative explanation of the relation of 
the Act of 1559 to the Prayer Book of 1661-2. It was no part of 
the Book, but was annexed to it “ for enjoining it to be used.” The 
expression “none other or otherwise,” therefore, means simply that 
the revised Book, and no other book, or altered version of the Book, 
was permissible. It was, in fact, the ratification by Crown and 
Parliament of the answer made by the revisers of the Prayer Book to 
the representatives of the Nonconformists at the Savoy Conference. The 
latter claimed, inter alia, the liberty of omitting, ad /ibitum, the sign of 
the cross in Baptism, the observance of Lent, the Benedicite, the 
observance of Christmas because the date of our Lord’s birth was 
uncertain, and of Saints’ days in general. They also claimed the 
liberty of interpolating extempore prayers and other devotions in the 
public service of the Church, and insisted on the restoration of 
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the post-Communion rubric on kneeling in the Book of 1552. The 
revisers refused to grant these concessions, and based their refusal on 
grounds totally different from those which the Archbishops have 
imagined for them. They say nothing about “the desire for greater 
simplicity, the desire for conformity with the New Testament account 
of the original institution of the Great Sacrament, and the desire for 
reviving the ways of the Primitive Church,” meaning thereby the 
first three centuries of Christianity. They adopted quite another line of 
argument. They rejected King Edward’s rubric on kneeling because 
“it is not in the Liturgy of Queen Elizabeth nor confirmed by law 
[having been added to Edward’s Second Book by an order of the Privy 
Council alone seven months after the Book was sanctioned by Convo- 
cation]; nor is there any great need of restoring it, tle world being now 
in more danger of profunation than of idolatry.” The danger which they 
apprehended was thus the opposite of that by which the Archbishops 
suppose them to have been influenced. They defended the use of the 
Benedicite because it “‘ was used all the Church over, and therefore 
should be continued still, as well as Te Dew” ; and they appealed to a 
Canon of the Council of Toledo and to “ Ruffin. Apol. cont. Hieron :” 
authorities considerably later than the first three centuries of Chris- 
tianity. Their appeal throughout is to ‘the evidences of antiquity,” 
“to catholic and primitive doctrine,” and the unwritten “law and 
custom of the Church”; and these references show that the Church 
to whose customs they appeal is long posterior to the date fixed by the 
Archbishops. Moreover, they lay down this general principle :— 

‘If we do not observe that golden rule of the venerable Council of Nice, ‘ Let 
ancient customs prevail till reason plainly requires the contrary,’ we shall give 
offence to sober Christians by a causeless departure from catholic usage, a 
greater advantage to enemies of our Church than our brethren, we hope, would 
willingly grant.” 

It would be difficult to name a custom more amply covered by this 
* golden rule”’ than the liturgical use of incense. There is no record of 
any prohibition of it even during the first three centuries of Christianity, 
and silence is no evidence against itsuse. That it was sparsely used is 
attested by early writers, who, however, explain the reason, namely, 
that it was abused in pagan worship, and was imposed as a test of 
conformity to pagan idolatry on the part of the Christians. But as 
soon as Christianity emerged from the catacombs to freedom of 
worship we find incense as an invariable concomitant of Christian 
worship ; inherited from the Jewish Church according to the prophecy 
of Malachi ;' beautiful in its symbolism, and indirectly sanctioned by 
St. John in his sketch of ideally perfect worship, with the prophecy of 
Malachi probably in his mind. I find nothing at all in the history 
of our Church to support the view of the Archbishops that our divines 
at any of the revisions of the Prayer-Book, from Edward VI. to 


(1) Chap. i., verse 11. 
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Charles II., were in any way influenced by a desire to copy the 
ceremonial of the Upper Room at the unique and exceptional institu- 
tion of the sacrament. On the contrary, they omitted the ceremony of 
washing the feet,and ordered kneeling, but not for the reason suggested 
by the Primates. The Nonconformists appealed to the model of the 
Upper Room, and the bishops deliberately rejected it as inapplicable. 

Let us now look at the facts and probabilities out of which the 
Uniformity Act of 1559 arose. When Mary died the vast majority 
of the laity, and the clergy to a man, were satisfied with the existing 
form of public worship.’ The Queen naturally desired to conciliate 
the majority of her subjects, and her own inclination coincided with 
the dictates of a sagacious policy. Failing to restore the Prayer 
Book of 1549, she acquiesced in that of 1552, with some important 
alterations doctrinally, but with the ritual observances of 1547-8. 
And her policy had the desired effect, for out of some 10,000 
clergy only less than 200 refused to accept the new Prayer Book. 
That this is the meaning of the Ornaments Rubric and the 13th 
clause of the Act of 1559 I shall now proceed to prove. The Act 
ordains that “such ornaments of the Church and of the ministers 
thereof shall be retained and be in use as was in this Church of 
England, by authority of Parliament, in the second year of the reign 
of King Edward VI.” The Ornaments Rubric, with a slight verbal 
variation, “ means the same thing,” as the Judicial Committee declared 
in 1857. The point in dispute is the period here embraced by 
Edward's second year. It is unquestionable that Edward’s second 
year ended on January 27th, 1549. It is equally unquestionable 
that the Act of Uniformity which legalised the Book of 1549, and 
ordered its use three weeks after copies were available, and at latest on 
the 9th of June following, received the Royal assent on March 14th, 
1548-9, that is, in the third month of Edward’s third year. Prima 
facie, then, the ornaments clause of Elizabeth’s Act cannot refer to the 
ornaments or ceremonies prescribed by the Book of 1549, for that 
Book did not come into legal use in Edward’s second year. 

But to this their Graces have replied—taking their law from Mr. 
Dibdin, whose blunder unfortunately was not exposed at the time— 
that there was an “ anomalous rule” in force “ till 1792,” “ whereby 
the operation of every Act of Parliament was made to date from the 
first day of the Session in which it was passed, and consequently some 
time previously to the Royal assent.” Yes; but exceptio probat 
reguiam, and the Act of 1549 is one of the exceptions, as their Graces 
would have seen if they had looked at the Act of 1792 (33 Geo. IITI., 
xiii.).? Its title is “An Act to prevent Acts of Parliament from 

(1) One of the trusted leaders of the Puritans describes his own party as “‘a tiny 
flock '’ (pusillus grex), and says that the whole clergy were, to a man, in favour of the 
status quo. He claimed many converts among the nobility, and many more among the 


masses. But ex elero prorsus nulli. Immotus enim stat clerus totus, 
(2) Statutes Revised, vo), iii., p. 338. 
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taking effect from a Time prior to the passing thereof”; and its 
Preamble begins as follows :— 

“Whereas every Act of Parliament in which the commencement thereof is not 
directed to be from a specifick time, doth commence from the first day of the Session 
of Parliament in which such Act is passed,” ete. 


I submit, with all respect, that the words which I have italicised 
shiver the whole of the Lambeth decision in pieces, for the Uni- 
formity Act of 1549 does “ direct” “‘the commencement thereof” “to 
be from a specifick time,” namely, “the Feast of Pentecost next 
coming ”’—that is, June 9th in Edward’s third year. There is no 
getting out of that fact; it is as clear as a demonstration in Euclid. 
And it was of course the contemporary interpretation of the 13th 
Clause of Elizabeth’s Act. “The last Book of Service,” says Sandys, 
‘is gone through with a proviso to retain the ornaments which were 
used in the first and second year of King Edward, until it please the 
Queen to take other order for them.” Mr. Dibdin, having explained 
away the legal meaning of the Act of 1559 by his misconstruction of 
it, tried to explain away the decisive testimony of Sandys by suggesting 
that he had made a mistake. This was, of course, permissible in an 
advocate whose business it was to present, not a judicial statement, 
but as good an ex parte case as his ingenuity and dexterity enabled 
him. Mr. Dibdin’s suggestion is simply incredible. Sandys was one 
of the revisers of the Book of 1559, and one of the leading actors in 
the ecclesiastical controversy and legislation of the period, and it is 
plainly impossible that he should, in a deliberately written report 
of the facts, have made so egregious and paramount a blunder 
as Mr. Dibdin has attributed to him. And Sandys’s phraseology 
accentuates the impossibility. He does not say ‘the first year” 
simply, but “the first and second year,’ which applied with perfect 
exactness to the Order of Communion sanctioned by Act of Parliament 
in 1548, but did not apply at all in any legal sense to the Book of 
1549. And this view is corroborated, though no corroboration is 
needed for a conclusion as plain as a mathematical demonstration, by 
the Latin translation of the Prayer Book. Mr. Dibdin tried to dis- 
credit the Latin Book, and even the Queen’s Letters Patent authorising 
it, by objections and insinuations which would prove fatal to the 
English Book of 1559, every existing copy of which differs widely 
from the Book described in the Act which authorised it. The Latin 
version of the 13th clause of the Act is as follows :— 

“ Provisium atque statutum sit, quod talia ecclesiastica ornamenta et ministro- 
rum eiusdem conservabuntur, et usui subservient, quemadmodum mos erat in 
hac ecclesia Anglicana ex authoritate Parliamenti in anno secundo Regni Regis 
Edwardi Sexti.” 

“As was the custom in this Church of England, by authority of 
Parliament, in the second year of the reign of King Edward VI.”” Now 
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if we were to grant—which indeed is legally impossible—that the 
Book of 1549 came into legal being in the second year of Edward, it 
certainly did not come into legal use till the following year. But the 
Act authorises all ornaments which were “in use”’ in the second year 
of Edward. The elliptical “as was” is correctly rendered by the 
Latin “quemadmodum mos erat,” and cannot possibly apply to any 
rite or ceremony still future. ‘Mos ’”’ necessarily implies a pre-exist- 
ing usage, and the 13th clause of the Act cannot in any way be made to 
fit into any period but that embraced by the “ Order of Communion ” 
of Edward’s first and second years, as Archbishop Sandys plainly 
asserts. 

Here I might stop, for I claim to have proved my case conclusively. 
But it may be well to call attention to an important fact which the 
Archbishops have apparently overlooked. The crucial words, as they 
regard them, which they have quoted from the Act of 1559, and on 
which they rest their decision, are taken literally, and with their 
context, from the Act of 1549, which authorised Edward’s First Book. 
In fact the Act of 1559 is, mutatis mutandis, the Act of 1549. That 
is a significant fact. Elizabeth reluctantly took the Book of 1552, 
but annexed it to the Uniformity Act, not of 1552, but of 1549, 
with the necessary alterations. It is, therefore, a fair deduction that 
‘none other or otherwise ” do not bear in the Act of 1559 a different 
meaning from that which they bore in the Act in which they originally 
appeared. And what was that? The Preamble of the Act of 1549 
tells us. After referring to the four existing diocesan “ Uses” or 
Liturgies, and to “innovations or new rites” and “ other forms ” 
than the accustomed ones, which innovations the King and his Coun- 
cil had in vain “assayed to stay,” the Preamble goes on to say that 
the new Prayer Book, conformable to “ the Scripture as to the usages 
of the Primitive Church,” should henceforth supersede all other forms 
and innovations, and the clergy were “ to say and use the Matins and 
Evensong, Celebration of the Lord’s Supper, commonly called the 
Mass, and administration of each of the Sacraments, and all their 
common and open prayer, in such order and form as is mentioned in 
the said Book, and none other or otherwise.” The whole Preamble 
makes it plain that ‘“ none other or otherwise” meant no other Liturgy 
or form of public worship, and no unauthorised “ innovations or new 
rites.”’ And there is proof that the ceremonial in use under Edward’s 
First Book was the customary one, although the service was in 
English.1_ But Elizabeth was resolved to leave no room for doubt, 
and, therefore, while authorising the English Book, she took care 
that the ritual observances of 1548 should “be retained and be in 
use,” so that the form of celebrating the Sacrament should present 
as little change as possible to the eyes of the vast majority of her 
subjects, whom she was most anxious to reassure and conciliate. 


(1) See Dixon's Tistory of the Church of Eng/and, ii?., p. 201. 
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Lastly, the phrase ‘none other or otherwise ” received a judicial 
interpretation in Rex v. Sparks, where it was ruled that “ the indict- 
ment ought to have alleged that the defendant used other forms and 
prayers instead of those enjoined, which were neglected by him; for 
otherwise every parson may be indicted that used prayers before his 
sermon, otherthan suchas are required by the Book of Common Prayer.” 
Surely this is the common-sense view of ‘‘ none other or otherwise” in 
both Acts of Uniformity. But, in any case, I have shown, for other 
reasons, that it fails entirely to touch the question of incense, and that 
neither Act of Uniformity nor Prayer Book lends any support to the 
Lambeth decision. 

The exigencies of space forbid my criticising in detail the sub- 
sidiary arguments of the Archbishops. They all fall to the ground 
with the fundamental fallacy on which they rest. The argument from 
“ long-continued disuse ”’ would be equally fatal to the cope, surplice 
in preaching, chanting the Psalms in parish churches, observance of 
some festivals (c.g., Ascension Day), and perhaps weekly Communion. 
Besides, the Primates, while pressing into the service of their argu- 
ment some reasons which appear to me weak, and sometimes irrelevant, 
have taken no notice of facts which will surely seem to an unprejudiced 
mind to upset their case. Take two examples. In Bishop Lloyd’s 
Service for Consecrating” Churches, last century, compiled by his 
chaplain, and dedicated to the two Archbishops and the Bishops, there 
is a form for dedicating a censer, which plainly implies its liturgical 
use. And Bishop Lloyd’s Form is modelled on Sancroft’s, and is only 
one of many similar Forms. Next, we have in the Trigg Minor case 
an inventory of 1567, in which, among ornaments “to be used and 
occupied,” are not only copes and chasubles of various colours, but 
also ‘‘a censer of latten,”’ and “‘a ship of tin” for incense. These took 
the place of “two censers of silver and two ships of silver” which 
were looted. Is it not arbitrary to reject positive evidence of this 
sort,or to assume that the censers were to be used only for fumigating 
purposes? Censers used for fumigating purposes only would not have 
been made of silver, sometimes beautifully chased, and certainly would 
not have been formally dedicated to God in a solemn religious service. 
Equally arbitrary, as I humbly think, is the Archbishops’ argument 
from the alleged subordination of ornament to ceremony. They appeal 
to no authority, and I know of none. Do not candlesticks with candles 
in them imply the lighting of the candles ? 

I submit these considerations with all respect and humility to the 
judgment of the public. If the liturgical use of incense is unwise, 
let it be forbidden in a constitutional and regular manner, but not by 
means of a legal and historical argument which crumbles to pieces on 
close scrutiny. 


Matcorm MacCo tt. 
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THE TRUE MEANING OF THE “CRISIS IN THE 
CHURCH.” 


A GENERAL impression is at present abroad that there is some- 
thing very rotten in the state of the Church of England. There is 
also a general impression that, for this, the High Church party 
among the clergy is responsible. But if we ask what precisely it is 
that is wrong, and in what direction a remedy is to be sought, we 
find no such general agreement. It is therefore, perhaps, permissible 
for a layman, who has had some special opportunities of observing 
the forces at work among the Anglican clergy, to offer a few observa- 
tions on the matter. 

What, then, is this canker in the Church? The most obvious 
answer, but also the most superficial, would probably be Ritualism, in 
the sense of the practice of elaborate ceremonial similar to that in 
use among Roman Catholics. Buta very little consideration will, I 
think, show that where any importance is attached to ritual on the 
one side or on the other, it is only because it is considered as the sign 
or symbol of something more important than itself. Probably most 
people would agree that, in itself, ritual isa matter in which con- 
siderable latitude may properly be allowed with a view to suiting 
various tastes. Many ritual practices looked upon as very extreme a 
generation ago, are now practically universal. No party in the 
Church observes a ritual strictly in accordance with all the rubrics. 
If exact uniformity could be enforced, and were enforced, no one 
would be pleased. Certainly means should be found to keep in check 
the wholesale introduction of novel usages against the wishes of the 
congregation; and especially, in places where there is no choice for the 
worshipper between several churches, care should be taken to guard 
the layman’s right to find at the hours announced for the regular 
and prescribed offices of the Church, an order of service not varying 
to any great extent in any direction from the Prayer Book model as 
interpreted by general usage. To this end the service of the diocesan 
cathedral might reasonably be taken, not as a pattern to be rigidly 
followed, but as indicating a limit of elaboration not rightly to 
be transgressed in services, which, in default of others, a Church- 
man is bound to attend. It is obvious that this would leave 
greater scope for variety where, as in large towns, the parochial 
system is necessarily, to a considerable extent, replaced by the 
congregational. 

VOL. LXVI. N.S. x X 
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But the ritual is only a token, it will be said on both sides. 
What is at issue is the position of the priesthood. It is sacer- 
dotalism which the High Churchman claims as a necessary feature 
of a divinely-constituted society; sacerdotalism which his opponent 
says is the unpardonable sin in an Englishman’s eyes—the prevalence 
of which at present in the national Church constitutes an intolerable 
offence to the laity. But nothing is harder than to discover what is 
meant by sacerdotalism. Many of those whose doctrine of the 
priesthood is most extreme, such as Canon Gore, do not recognise 
the domination of the clergy in Church affairs as its necessary con- 
sequence. They claim, with perfect sincerity, that it is rather the 
backwardness of the laity to take their due share in the work of 
administration (itself due to the course of the past history of the 
Established Church) that leaves the clergy so completely masters of 
the field as, in the Church of England, they at present are. On the 
other hand, if it were said that men who assail sacerdotalism are 
simply giving a grand name to a certain professional air, which the 
clergyman (like men of other professions) half-unconsciously catches 
up, and which irritates laymen who are conscious of no real superiority 
in culture or knowledge in those who assume it, they would probably 
hesitate to allow so trifling a basis to so earnestly-expressed an ob- 
jection. Yet I suspect that this not unnatural resentment is at the 
bottom of much of the widely-spread feeling on the subject. The 
real fact about sacerdotalism seems to me to be this. By a mysterious 
law of our nature many men can only realise a great truth when 
presented in a symbolic or mythological form; and the profound 
sense of the dignity of the mission of a minister of religion, of the 
responsibility that it lays upon him who undertakes it before God 
and men, which so honourably distinguishes the clergy of our day, 
and did not distinguish in the same way even very excellent and 
devoted clergymen of a century ago, almost inevitably expresses 
itself to the minds of those who are not trained in philosophical 
ways of thinking (and, more strangely, to the minds of some who 
are) under the image of a reception in the external ceremony of 
ordination of a grace conceived of as a something mysteriously 
transmitted through an “apostolical succession ” of bishops, in such 
a way as to make it matter of grave import to trace the links 
in the chain of transmitters through which it has passed. This 
quasi-material conception of the “ grace of orders” will not bear a 
close examination. Where it is seriously defended by serious theolo- 
gians, then it must be combated: but that lies outside the sphere of 
the layman who is supposed to be interested in this particular “ crisis 
in the Church.” As a pictorial representation of a truth, it is no 
better, and no worse, than many like attempts to picture the 
spiritual in which we all more or less indulge. It is only a foolish 
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man that is puffed up by it: the wiser and better it humbles. They 
feel like Isaiah when he “ saw the Lord”; and the foolish would be 
puffed up just as much (though they would assign different grounds 
for their pride) were their views of their office those of Mr. Charles 
Honeyman in his earlier days. 

But it will be said thata particular fruit of sacerdotalism—namely, 
confession, is the real point on which all turns. Here, we are told, is 
the great danger. By means of confession the priest establishes a 
tyranny over the conscience, and interferes between husband and wife, 
parent and child. But here, too, there is much confusion of thought. 
In the first place, no line is drawn between confession and direction. 
Yet confession does not of necessity imply direction. Mere auricular 
confession, indeed, as a means of obtaining sacramental absolution, 
seems to me, I am bound to say,to be a degenerate and mechanized form 
of that mutual confession of priest and people which is more ancient, 
and which is still embalmed in the ceremonial of the Roman Mass ; but 
the worst dangers of the system of direction are not bound up with it. 
However, in practice, the two would be found to go together. The 
dangers apprehended from the use of confession are, it seems, mainly 
those attributable to the use of books used to suggest questions to the 
confessor, and for self-examination by the penitent, which insinuate, 
it is said, the thought of sins that it would not otherwise have entered 
into the imagination to conceive. So far, however, as these books are 
for the priest’s use, they can, in themselves, be no more objected to 
than the use of medical books treating of disgusting ailments by a 
physician. It can hardly be maintained by a generation which has 
been impressed by such criticisms of the Church as those in Mrs. 
Sarah Grand’s Heavenly Twins, that the priest ought to be wholly 
ignorant of the darker possibilities of moral character. On the other 
hand, if such books are put into the hands of young people by clergy- 
men, these clergymen are, no doubt, guilty of a very grave indiscre- 
tion, but that such indiscretion is anything but very ” exceptional, I 
see no evidence to prove; and no legislation, no discipline, will be 
sufficieut to exclude the possibility of culpable indiscretion in clergy- 
men, any more than in other men entrusted with the care of the 
young—in schoolmasters, or employers, or even fathers of families. 
Nor is the use of such books, in any way, a necessary part of the 
practice of confession. 

As to the practice itself, it may, for our present purpose, be con- 
sidered under three heads, according as the confession is exceptional, 
habitual, or compulsory. I suppose that no one objects altogether to 
the use of exceptional confession to a clergyman on the part of those 
who feel their consciences burdened by some great sin. Nor can it 
be unknown in any religious denomination. For that reason this 
kind of confession has scarcely anything to do with the present con- 
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troversy, except so far as certain Anglican clergymen, as, for example, 
Mr. Llewellyn Davies, would apparently limit the use of confession 
to such cases only. Here I cannot follow them. For this would 
surely exclude from confession precisely those to whom it probably 
does the most good and the least harm. A man who has committed 
murder, or ruined those who confided in him, or done some other 
notorious crime, whatever other benefit he may derive from confession, 
is not the man most in want of ghostly counsel. He cannot, if he is 
one who would think of confessing at all, be unaware that he has 
grievously sinned. But there are many young men in towns, for 
example, who are in great need of it. They are unable to distinguish 
between the promptings of natural passion and the yielding of the 
will. They may be, on the one hand, persuaded that certain sins are 
unavoidable, or, on the other hand, that certain unavoidable feelings 
are sinful. ‘T’o whom shall they go for the counsel they need? It 
is idle to say that they should go to their fathers or other elder friends. 
Perhaps they have none; or not such as are sympathetic or high- 
principled ; or, though they be both, the sensitive shyness of a young 
man may shrink from opening himself to them on such subjects. 
The very purity of the associations of a good home and of intercourse 
with a father may stand in the way. The professional character and 
presumable experience of a clergyman make it easier to approach him 
on a delicate matter, just as is the case with a physician. It is his 
business, and he will not be merely shocked or disgusted, for he must 
often have come across like cases before. It may be said that this 
consultation of a clergyman need not take the shape of a formal 
confession. But that shape has the obvious convenience that it 
stamps the consultation with the professional character which is 
desired. Frequent calls upon a clergyman again may very probably 
attract attention (as from the servants or family of the clergyman) 
which is escaped when the interview is sought in the church. 

This sort of confession admitted, it is impossible to draw the line 
between it and habitual confession. In some cases the chief good 
done may lie in the check put upon carelessness of life by the recur- 
rence of examination and confession. Here the results can only be 
obtained by habitual confession. I am quite aware that there are 
evils attaching to frequent confession; but they are not necessarily 
greater than the evils of an “ unexamined life’; nor is every man to 
be trusted, even by himself, to conduct the examination without 
assistance. Nor can any rules and regulations prevent a man from 
resorting to confession often, if he wishes, so long as the lawfulness 
of providing any opportunity is admitted. And this is admitted not 
only by Roman Catholics and Anglicans, but by clergyman of other 
denominations. I believe that much of the late Professor Drum- 
mond’s ministerial work lay in hearing confessions of young men ; 
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and Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, once, if I remember right, 
publicly invited such from the pulpit. 

It is probable, indeed, that the natural shyness and reserve of 
Englishmen will be a sufficient safeguard against the excessive use of 
confession by large numbers of these. The danger arises rather with 
women. But no rules or regulations can really check this; it must be 
left to the cultivation among the clergy of a spirit of discretion, in- 
ducing them to discourage mere indulgence by unoccupied women 
in the pleasureable excitement of a confession. One has sometimes 
been tempted to admire a provision said to have been established by 
the Buddha for his followers—that confessions should be made to 
men by men, by women to women. 

But, it is said, many clergymen are not content with recommending 
habitual confession: they would make it compulsory. That is, they 
would make the reception of the Sacrament conditional upon con- 
fession, as it isin the Church of Rome. Here we at last arrive at 
something which seems as if it could be affected by legislation. We 
must, however, observe that the word “ compulsory ” is here used in 
a very loose manner. In what sense can a clergyman of the Church 
of England compel anyone to confess? No penalties, of course, are 
provided by law to enforce such a rule. On the contrary, it is doubtful 
whether a clergyman would not render himself liable to a penalty if 
he refused the Communion to any confirmed person, who was not 
formally excommunicate, and whom he did not know to be living in 
open and notorious sin. No ecclesiastical authority, one may con- | 
fidently say, would even attempt to uphold a clergyman in refusing 
it merely on the ground that the person had not made a confession. 
The “ compulsion ” meant can only mean pressure brought to bear 
on the conscience through exhortation and teaching. It is undoubtedly 
the province of the bishops to stop such teaching being given as the 
teaching of the Church of England. But nothing is less within the 
reach of legislation and coercive penalties. Just as the Church 
of England in its formularies does not require what some of its 
ministers do require in the way of confession, so it does not require 
so strict an observance of the Lord’s Day as some clergymen of 
another way of thinking have often insisted upon within the sphere 
of their influence. In neither case is the enforcement strictly com- 
pulsory ; in both it may, owing to the docility of the flock, work 
effectively upon their consciences. In both cases the ministers would 
appeal to a law which they reckon to be of higher, more general 
obligation than that of the Church of England, and of which they con- 
sider themselves in their ministerial capacity to be, by a divine com- 
mission, exponents. I would do everything that within me lay to 
hinder, where I could, the addition by individual clergymen of these 
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unauthorised appendices to the law of the Church, whether it was 
confession, or Sabbatarianism, or total abstinence, that they involved. 
But legislation could do little but induce the offenders to insist more 
in their own defence, and in the spirit of martyrdom, upon these 
peculiarities. The necessity which lies upon them at present to work 
side by side as officers of the same institution with men of other 
views, is a much more effective restraint; and I do not disregard the 
possibilities of moderating influence lying in the pastoral counsel of 
the bishops. 

But if it is not ritual by itself to which objection is made: if 
“ sacerdotalism ”’ and “ confession ”’ really arise from the effort of the 
clergy to rise to the height of their vocation, and face the problems of 
life (the very things which the laity rightly demand of them), while 
the attendant evils are such as no mere legal rigidity can abolish— 
what is the whole disturbance about? I am bound to admit that so 
far as by speaking of the “crisis in the Church” it is intended to 
suggest that the years 1898 and 1899 have witnessed any especially 
important developments in the history of the Anglican Church, I am 
inclined to doubt the existence of any crisis. To me the whole 
discussion seems toa great extent factitious, the creation of the news- 
papers, themselves roused by the sudden sally of Sir William Harcourt 
into the field of ecclesiastical controversy, a sally in which he dis- 
played his great polemical gifts, but no real comprehension of the 
state of religion and theology in England. But the discussion, once 
raised, has its consequences: it has let loose a number of vague 
feelings of dissatisfaction on the part of the laity with a clerical order 
which is being, through the training of the theological colleges, 
increasingly differentiated from the laity. Let us see, then, what is 
the real meaning of this dissatisfaction, and what would remove it. 

Some time ago there was very little difference in culture and train- 
ing between the clergyman and the educated layman: their mange of 
thought was much the same, their prejudices and ideals not dissimilar. 
Now there is a far greater difference. The layman is apt to think 
that this is due to a Romanising of the clergy, and certain outward 
tricks and fashions learned at the theological colleges tend to confirm 
this impression. But this is a superficial view of the matter. So long 
as the Anglican clergy are not a celibate order (and there is certainly 
no indication that they are likely to become so), they cannot repro- 
duce in any serious degree the peculiar character of the Romish 
priesthood as a body standing apart from the national life, a kind of 
third sex. There is another severance between a clergy and laity 
than this, and that is what, I believe, exists in a considerable measure 
in Germany: the severance between a profession of theological ex- 
perts and a laity which believes more and less simply what is by the 
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minister understood in a sense involving a different range of ideas 
altogether. Now there is much more danger of this than of the 
other severance. This assertion may seem inconsistent with the com- 
plaints made by Mr. Rashdall and others of the want of theological 
culture among our clergy. But it is not really inconsistent ; for the 
imbibing by the clergy of theological ideas quite different from what 
the layman supposes theological ideas to be, at second hand, and 
without genuine comprehension of what they are doing, is a feature 
of modern clerical life in England, and is only the more dangerous 
for adding muddle-headedness to specialism. 

What is the remedy for the evil involved in this movement? It is 
this—that the laity should themselves try, according to their oppor- 
tunities, to share the burdens of the clergy. It cannot be really the 
wish of the English layman that the clergy should repeat by rote 
formulas which the laity themselves reserve the right to understand in 
their own sense, and believe in part only, or not at all. How many 
laymen who are indignant at some supposed variation of particular 
clergymen from the legal standards are themselves convinced of the 
truth of prophecy, or miracle, or inspiration, in the obvious senses of 
those words? Yet is not variation on these points at least as impor- 
tant as variation on some of those points of which we have heard 
more lately, because they more directly affect ritual? Yes, it is said, 
but the layman does not receive endowments and position for preach- 
ing particular views on any of these matters; therefore he is free, 
while the clergyman is not. It is true that the layman does not 
receive endowments or position for preaching, but is the responsibility 
of supporting an institution limited by the reception of money from 
its funds? The laymen who claim to be heard on the subject of the 
“ crisis,” rest their case on their own rights in the Church as no less 
to be considered than those of the clergy. They are ready to give 
their money to the organisations which the clergy establish, to take 
part in the services they hold, to sing in their choirs, to collect alms 
for their charities, and so forth, without considering themselves bound 
to believe in all that is said in church. Nor do I quarrel with them 
for this; for they would justly argue that they are more sure of the 
general value of the religious life, of the Christian ideal, than they 
are of the untruth of particular doctrines and stories to which they, 
notwithstanding, by no means pin their faith. But why are the 
clergy to have no benefit from this argument? Are they to take 
sides against these agencies of good, because they are uncertain of this 
or that in the formulas? Or are they to “ retire into lay communion ” ? 
But then are the office-bearers of the Church to be always just those 
who share none of the doubts which trouble the main body of 
Churchmen ? Is not that to say that there is to be an army of men 
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intelligent and unintelligent, but that the officers must always be 
unintelligent ? 

No doubt if the Church be regarded, as Sir William Harcourt 
appears to regard it, as a sort of club with a Royal charter, to which a 
man may belong or not as he likes, though, if he belongs, he must obey 
its laws to the letter, many of the clergy (not so many es is thought, nor 
chiefly of the High Church party, but still many) are out of place in 
it; but then so, too, are the mass of the laity, who do not obey many 
of the laws and canons applicable to them, and would be (rightly) 
indignant at the revival of ecclesiastical censures and penalties for 
their disobedience? And does anyone, except Sir William Harcourt, 
really think that the Church can be regarded in this way? It must 
be (if it isthe national Church at all) a body whose principle of 
continuity lies elsewhere than in written laws, just as the State itself 
is. Would Sir William Harcourt disqualify everyone for the service 
of the State who would prefer a republic or an absolute monarchy to 
our present constitution? or who, while not violently and openly 
assailing the established order, should in practice show, say, more or 
less deference to the Sovereign than is exactly congenial to the letter 
and spirit of our laws ? 

The laity, therefore, should, in proportion to their interest in Church 
affairs, take their part in the theological movement : should study the 
subject and form conclusions, just as they would in any other sphere 
where they wish to have an opinion. The worst form of sacer- 
dotalism is that which treats theology as a clergyman’s preserve: 
whether it is the clergyman who does this with the view of main- 
taining the position of an authoritative teacher, or the layman who 
does it in order to substitute criticism of his neighbour by arbitrary 
and unintelligent standards for the troublesome business of having 
an opinion of his own on great and difficult questions. The attempt 
to justify this attitude, on either part, by an appeal to the confidence 
placed in the medical profession by their patients, cannot be seriously 
considered. The clergy are not, at any rate.as yet (and they must 
know that they are not), an order of specially-named theologians ; 
and, for the most part, the laymen who most conspicuously assume 
the position referred to, do not, at the bottom of their hearts, regard 
what special knowledge they may suppose the clergy to possess as 
genuine science, but as a sort of trade-secret, more or less analogous 
to that possessed by the officers of the College of Arms. 

But, some tell us, is not Disestablishment the solution to which all 
this points? I confess that I cannot see anything which points to 
Disestablishment in the so-called crisis at all. For whom would Dis- 
establishment benefit? Not the discontented laity, who would see 
their Church fall under a far more complete subjection to the High 
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Church party, which is dominant among the clergy and among a large 
section of the laity. Nor the Evangelical party. I do not believe 
that party to be as weak as is sometimes said. But it is a minority 
among the Anglican clergy. It is the distinctive feature of Anglican 
Evangelicalism that it values the association with Catholic tradition 
which those of similar principles in Nonconformist communities neces- 
sarily miss. But with the hand of the State withdrawn, is there any 
probability of the Church of England remaining sufficiently compre- 
hensive to afford the Anglican Evangelicals the benefit of this 
association without sacrificing their particular point of view? With 
both parties the fact of union forced upon them by the arrangements 
(such as the parson’s freehold) which make the individual Anglican 
clergyman’s position so singularly secure from persecution, ecclesiastical 
or secular, helps to produce a real sentiment of union, which is of 
great benefit to both. But where is the likelihood of this surviving 
the liberation (so-called) of the Church from “State patronage and 
control”? Still less would Disestablishment be to the advantage of 
the Broad Church party, which is never popular in the ecclesiastical 
world, though often enjoying the confidence of a large number of the 
laity, and upon which High and Low Church alike would be glad to 
turn, using against them the weapons of a venerable and uncriticised 
phraseology, and of a logic which is only the skeleton of an organism 
of thought whence the life is departed. The only party who would 
find themselves in any degree benefited by Disestablishment would be 
the High Church party, whose theory will afford a basis on which a 
disestablished Church could reorganise itself, whose views are (as has 
been already suggested) naturally attractive to a vigorous clergy, 
and which has long been restive under the restraint placed by the 
connexion with the State upon the realization of its ideal. But the 
issue of the crusade which was turned from a war against the infidel 
to the overthrow of a Christian empire, was less fantastic than would 
be that of one set on foot by Mr. Kensit and Sir William Harcourt 
for the confusion of rebellious sacerdotalists which should end in the 
overthrow of the Protestant Establishment to the profit of those very 
persons, and of no one else at all. 

I appeal then to my fellow-laymen to clear their minds of mere 
phrases, and deal fairly with the clergy. Let them do the men 
whose general work they think worth supporting, the justice to 
suppose that they are attached on plausible grounds to the practices 
to which objection is taken. Let them take pains to ascertain what 
those grounds are, and try to put themselves in the position of those 
whom they criticise. This may not make their criticism less un- 
favourable, but it will certainly make it more intelligent. Secondly, 
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let them criticise themselves, too. Let them see that the claim to 
criticise from without and the claim to control from within are not 
compatible. They must either cease to regard themselves as having 
anything more to do with the Anglican than with the Roman 
Catholic clergy, or they must take their proper share with them in the 
difficult task of accommodating an ancient institution to modern 
needs without breaking off that continuity of tradition which English- 
men of all men ought least to undervalue. This share in a great 
task cannot altogether fail to bring perplexities and even distresses in 
its train; but few things worth doing are without such attendants. 
Popular outcry often emphasises the unimportant points, as when a 
newspaper man not long since went to interview the clergyman who 
had protested against Archbishop Temple’s confirmation at Bow 
Church, and quite niively reported that he had found him interested 
only in the question of evolution (on Archbishop Temple’s views 
with regard to which subject the objection had turned), and unwilling 
to talk of the /arger question of the confirmation ceremony. So, too, 
here the battle of High Church and Low Church, of which news- 
papers make so much, is of infinitesimal importance by the side of 
that by which the relative authority of tradition and of free thought 
in the Church of England is to be determined. 
Aw Oxrorp TvTor. 
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Two events of recent occurrence, which possess a peculiar interest for 
the electrical industry, have drawn the attention of the general public 
to the rapid development of municipal trading which has taken place 
of late years, to the still greater developmeuts with which we are 
threatened, and to at least one of the many serious and inevitable 
consequences of permitting County Councils, Town Councils, Vestries, 
and other local authorities to embark on the pathless ocean of com- 
munal commerce. Thanks to the strenuous opposition of several 
powerful municipalities to the bold proposal to generate electricity at 
the pit’s mouth and distribute it at a cheap rate over a large area, and 
thanks also to the municipal demand for legislative permission to manu- 
facture electrical fittings and machinery, the alarms of the trading 
class have infected the non-commercial class, and penetrated to the 
class represented by Mr. John Burns. This is all to the good. Had 
those on board the Mohegan known that the captain had set a course 
leading them straight on to the Manacles they might not have dined 
with so much appetite as they actually did, but, prepared for the crash, 
they might, at any rate, have saved their lives. But in a polemical dis- 
cussion in the columns of Te Times, or in a trade journal, or even in 
the usually sobering atmosphere of the Society of Arts, the real issue 
tends to be lost sight of by reason of the natural eagerness of smart 
speakers and the writers of epigrammatic epistles to score a point off 
an opponent, and win a verbal victory. This being so, it may not be 
altogether waste of time to summarise and clarify the anti-municipal 
indictment. It is not proposed to prove, so much as to suggest, what 
wants proving, and how it might be proved. 

The first thing to be considered is what are the proper duties of a 
municipality, and why they are so. Then it will be useful to evolve 
and enunciate some clear and concise fundamental principle upon 
which opponents of municipal trading may ground their arguments. 
From this it will be necessary to pass on to the detailed discussion of 
what constitutes the profit of a municipal trading concern, and of 
whether municipal trading does pay and will pay. Then come con- 
siderations, such as the probable effect upon national commerce and 
national character of a wide extension of trading by parochial com- 
mittees, municipal indebtedness, the origin of the craze for munici- 
palisation and so forth. What is said relates for the most part to 
municipal trading in general, though it has special reference to the 
incursion of the town councillor into the electrical industry. 
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Tue Leairimate Funcrions or A Mvyicrparrry. 


If the outery against municipal trading arose wholly and solely 
from the pardonable dislike of traders to additional competition, their 
cries might with safety be left unheeded. But such is not the case. 
The opponents of municipal trading are not only alarmed traders. 
The ground of the opposition to this new municipal departure is that 
in trading our local authorities are exceeding their proper functions, 
to the detriment of the general well-being of the community, and 
that the municipalities are at the same time perpetrating a grave 
injustice, gloze it over with fine phrases as they may. 

At one time, not so very long ago, there was an idea abroad, 
implied rather than expressed, that there was something divine about 
representative government; there was a sort of vague belief in “ the 
plenary inspiration of the majority.”” To-day we see only too clearly 
that there are many things that Parliament, even though it be spelt 
with a big P, cannot do, and many more that it should not do. Pro- 
vided, however, that Parliament does not attempt the impossible or 
the inequitable, we are content to bow submissively to its decrees, 
since experience has taught us that government by counting heads 
without reckoning what is in them, though theoretically indefensible, 
is practically convenient, at least in the special case of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The same argument applies to local government, though 
to-day the aureola which formerly made Parliament glorious in the 
eyes of the people encircles the civic head and somewhat blinds the 
eyes of the multitude. Sir Albert Rollit and Mr. John Burns, and 
many others, tell us that there is nothing a municipality should not do, 
and, by implication, that there is nothing a municipality cannot do. 
In the fulness of time this fetish worship will likewise pass away: we 
shall see then that even aldermen are mere men, of like infirmities 
with ourselves, and that singly and in the aggregate they can make 
mistakes and do wrong, and that in proportion as they do so in the 
name of the community, the consequences come home more and more 
directly to the community. 

But if this agitation against trading in the name of the people is 
to lead to the enunciation by Parliament of any clear and definite 
principle, the first question to be answered is: ‘‘ What are the proper 
functions of a municipality?” Now it would seem to be a conse- 
quence from axiomatic considerations of political justice and expe- 
diency that since government by majority necessarily involves a 
constant overriding of the wishes of the minority, the operations of 
government, whether imperial or local, should be as restricted as the 
safety and welfare of the community will permit. In all things 
essential a citizen may reasonably be expected to bow to the wishes 
of the majority; in non-essentials he may, with equal reason, expect 
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to be allowed his own way. On the grounds, therefore, of ordinary 
justice and expediency it would seem that the operations of a munici- 
pality should properly be restricted to such work as cannot by any 
reasonable use of language be said to benefit any one section of a 
community more than any other; in other words, a municipality 
should only perform works of general public necessity. This formula 
would bring within the sphere of municipal operations all that directly 
relates to public buildings, public health (drainage, water, sanitary, 
and building regulations), public security (police, street lighting, and 
fire protection), public amenities (roads, pavements, park, and open 
spaces). Every municipal undertaking should be essential to the 
general welfare. 


Tue Insustice or MvunicreaL TRApIna. 


But in addition to the objection against municipal trading which 
arises out of this general principle, and in addition to the formidable 
practical objections, to be dealt with later on, there is a peculiar 
inequity inherent in trading by Town Councils. If Mr. Hooley, at 
the height of his power, had succeeded in persuading Parliament to 
pass a Bill obliging all and sundry within these realms to take a £1 
share in one of his “flotations,’ the inequity of the proceeding 
would have been patent, notwithstanding the small demand made upon 
the purse of each member of the community. On the other hand, if 
the Vestry of Hampstead choose “to go in for electric lighting,” a 
purely trading venture, the ratepayer, whether he likes it or no, is 
obliged a take a share, or leave the neighbourhood. The inherent 
injustice of municipal trading is that a free citizen of a free country 
is, thereby, forced to take shares in a trading concern. 

For the sake of essentials, reasonable men will surrender much of 
their liberty of individual action ; they will be less than men if they 
tamely surrender their birthright for a municipal mess of mingled 
trade and philanthropy. 


Tur Prorrr anp Loss Accounr or MunicipaL TRraptina. 


In principle, of course, it does not matter one jot whether or no 
municipalities can trade at a profit, or whether that profit be great or 
small, positive or negative. In fact, however, it matters a good deal. 
“ Does it pay ?”’ is the Englishman’s only interrogatory when asked to 
support or oppose any new industrial development; and this being 
so, the question, whether municipal trading “ pays,” becomes very 
material. 

Now the word “pay” has a variety of connotations. It is used in 
the strict £s. d. sense, and in the vague but none the less real sense 
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of the net result of an undertaking or course of policy when every 
relevant consideration is taken into account over a long term of years. 
A complete examination of the question of municipal trading involves 
the successive consideration of it from both these points of view. 

Do municipalities make better traders than joint-stock companies 
or private individuals? In other words, to take the special case of 
electricity, is the selling price of the kilowatt-hour, when it is sold by 
a municipality, lower as a rule than it is in the case of a company ; is 
the voltage as constant and the supply as regular; is the capital 
outlay for a given output as low; is as much put by for depreciation, 
renewals and contingencies; is as much pyofit made ? 

Here, again, we are met once more by an ambiguous term, at least 
when dealing with a municipal trader. What are we to consider as 
the profit of a municipal trading enterprise, when we are endeavouring 
to arrive at an accurate idea of the value of this new development from 
the point of view of its results in hard cash? Without wishing to 
labour the point, it would seem at once equitable and practical to treat 
as the profit of a municipal, industrial enterprise the money it could 
have paid away in dividends had it been an ordinary joint-stock con- 
cern; in other words, the profit of a municipal trading undertaking 
is the sum of the monies paid away as interest on loans, added to the 
sinking fund, and contributed towards the reduction of the rates, after 
proper amounts have been allocated to the depreciation and con- 
tingency funds. 

In a strictly accurate comparison yet another factor must be taken 
into account. Electric light joint-stock enterprise has been penalised 
by Parliament and labours under the legislative disadvantages 
embodied in Clause 2 of the Electric Lighting Act of 1888. As a 
consequence, a prosperous and properly-managed company must put 
by something against the day of municipal purchase. As this disad- 
vantage is not inherent in private enterprise, as it is a purely artificial 
municipal contrivance to hamper a trade competitor, we must, if we 
wish to arrive at the truth, add all such sums put by to those distri- 
buted by a company in dividends. Having in this way adjusted the 
accounts of companies and Councils, we shall be in a position to assert 
with some degree of confidence, that municipal trading pays or does 
not pay, as the case may be, either in the abstract or as compared with 
joint-stock trading. 

Just a few more words, and we have done with our analysis of this 
purely £s.d. question. A fair and accurate comparison involves also 
some allowance being made for the comparative electrical fertility of 
the soil tilled respectively by municipalities and companies. In London 
a useful comparison is at present hardly possible since the extent and 
quality of the areas occupied by the companies place them at such an 
immense advantage. In the provinces the advantage is all the 
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other way. That being so, an advocate of joint-stock trading in 
electricity supply need not trouble to introduce this factor unless he 
cannot prove his case without it. 

We now come to the broader and more important connotation of 
the word “ pay.” Will municipal trading pay in the long run? That 
is the question now to be considered. Ina broad, general consideration 
of the probable results of an entirely new departure there is, of course, 
ample room for Cassandra-like vaticinations and hazy vagueness of 
statement, and even with the best will in the world and the most 
ample knowledge it would be obviously impossible to treat this part of 
the subject with the minute precision possible in the case of the purely 
hard-cash aspect of municipal trading. All that can be done is to 
point out the principal factors which have to be taken into account 
before one is entitled to claim a verdict, and to state briefly, and in 
quite general terms, the ratiocinative basis we have for the faith that is 
within us. 

Let us assume that an examination of the purely £ s. d. aspect of 
municipal trading, conducted on the lines suggested in the preceding 
paragraphs, has resulted in a triumphant vindication of this new 
departure ; an opponent of municipalisation would still be entitled, on 
the following grounds, to claim a verdict of “ Not Proven.” ‘“ Local 
authorities,” the hypothetical opponent might say, “ can and do trade 
at present in a small way at a profit, but why do you think that a vast 
extension of communal commercial enterprise will, in all probability, 
be followed by equally brilliant pecuniary results? Furthermore, 
looking at the question from a still broader standpoint, I ask whether 
there is not good reason to anticipate an increase in official and 
electoral corruption from an extension or even from a mere continu- 
ance of municipal trading? Again, how will a wide extension of 
municipal electrical trading react upon the development of the electrical 
industry of England; how will a general extension of municipal 
trading react upon England’s commercial position and upon her 
national character? May we or may we not look forward to a rapid 
growth of the already huge and rapidly growing local debt of 
the country, and would such a growth be harmless, harmful, or 
beneficial ? ” 

If an answer adverse to municipal trading were returned to most 
or to each of these queries by a competent authority no reasonable 
man would persist in advocating the municipalisation of trade. 

Let us next consider as briefly as possible the probable answers of 
an impartial observer to a few of these questions. Imagine a trading 
concern the accounts of which are not annually audited by com- 
petent and independent auditors; imagine this concern to be specially 


‘ favoured by the Legislature and to possess great influence therein ; 


imagine it to be completely shielded from competition and largely 
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shielded (by the apathy of its shareholders) from inquiry. What 
would be the opinion of a shrewd business man as to the probable 
effect of all these accumulated soporifics upon the energy, skill, and 
purity of the management of the undertaking? Would he not pre- 
dict, and with reason, sleepiness, extravagance, mal-administration ? 
Yet a trading concern, such as the one outlined above, is nothing 
more than a municipality engaged in trade. And the indictment is 
an understatement. ‘To make it a severely accurate picture of the 
reality, we ought to add that the directors are not paid, that they 
have a large amount of uncalled capital to fall back on, that they 
give direct employment to a large number of the smallest share- 
holders, who can always outvote the richer shareholders because the 
law is one man one vote, no matter what his stake in the company 
may be; and finally, we ought to add that the directors are all local 
men and largely dependent for their livelihood upon the favour of 
the small shareholders. 

It may be said at once that there is no fear of municipal trading 
becoming universal, even in this country, before the millennium. 
But unless the country can be aroused to the full folly of it all, there 
is a grave probability that it may be carried far enough to discourage 
industry and to disorganise industry, and to land England in a 
quagmire of bureaucracy and disguised Socialism. On the assump- 
tion that something of this kind has come to pass, and that the 
people of this island have made an asymptotic approach to the condi- 
tion of the population of that happy isle the inhabitants of which 
eked out a precarious livelihood by taking in each other’s washing, 
let us consider a few of the most probable reactions. 

Internally there would be a powerful trend in the direction of 
uniformity and sleepy contentment with things as they are, an irre- 
sistible tendency towards mental, social, and commercial stagnation 
of the true Chinese variety. Externally there would be continuous 
commercial decline. By what right is this said? By the right that 
everyone has to argue from the bottom facts of human nature. The 
most superficial observer, if he be candid, will agree with Mill that, 
“to be protected against competition is to be protected in idleness, in 
mental dulness.” The essence of municipal trading is protection. 
How do its votaries propose to avoid the hitherto unavoidable conse- 
quence? Vanity, social prestige, and the feeling that one is doing 
something for the public good have sufficed to induce men to give all 
the time and attention that are required for the proper conduct of 
ordinary municipal affairs ; but up to the present nothing less than a 
keen scent for pecuniary gain and the stimulus of fierce competition 


have ever succeeded in keeping men’s noses down on to the business 


grindstone. What motive do the advocates of municipal trade urge 
as an efficient substitute for personal gain where business is con- 
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cerned? Nothing more hopeful than an abnormal development of 
the bump of Altruism. A small fraction of humanity in a small 
region of the inhabited globe has, after nearly two thousand years, 
half-heartedly adopted a few of the principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount. At this rate, how long will this aforesaid fraction of man- 
kind require ere they attain the altruistic heights required by 
communal trading in order to make it a success in the face of an 
unbelieving, competing world ? 

But to descend from generals to particulars, the stagnating ten- 
dency of municipal trading was strikingly exemplified by what 
happened recently in regard to the proposal to generate power 
at the pit’s mouth and distribute it electrically over a large area 
and on a large scale. Threatened by an under-selling competitor, 
all the municipalities of the kingdom were up in arms, clamouring 
for legislative protection. For the present these power-distribution 
schemes have been rejected on a technicality; but if the cry of 
the municipalities is listened to, a large number of English manu- 
facturers will be deprived of an opportunity of securing energy 
in a handy shape at a cheap rate. But though we decline to permit 
joint-stock enterprise to make the utmost use of whatever natural 
advantages England may possess, one does not hear that our 
American or German trade competitors propose to oblige us by doing 
likewise. 

If, on the other hand, municipal councillors are to be paid, 
if they are to be chosen for their businesss aptitudes, if they are 
to devote their whole time to the work, if municipal workmen 
are to be paid a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work and no more, 
if free competition is to be allowed, municipal trading will be but 
joint-stock trading writ large, with no advantage to its main sup- 
porter, the British workman, whilst still retaining many of the 
disadvantages enumerated above. Business, in short, must be con- 
ducted on business principles, or perish, A mixture of philan- 
thropy and five per cent. is as stable as a mixture of oil and water. 


MunicipaAL INDEBTEDNESS. 


The recent rapid growth of municipal indebtedness has inspired no 
little apprehension, and the question for us is: How is this rate of 
growth likely to be affected by municipal trading, and does our 
municipal debt differ in any way from our National Debt? 

It has been urged, and reasonably so, that we may expect in the 
near future not merely a decrease in the rate of increase of municipal 
indebtedness, but an absolute diminution of the debt; and the argu- 
ment is based on the fact that it cannot be long before every town 
in England will be provided with good drainage and a good water 
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supply (the two largest items of capital expenditure). But munici- 
palities no longer keep their operations within their legitimate sphere, 
and the purchase or erection or extension of gasworks and electricity 
works, and the incursion of our Town Councils into the building 
trade open up an unpleasant vista of unending capital commitments, 
even should the day of municipal bakeries, municipal beerhouses, and 
municipal electrical fittings never dawn. In short, our municipal 
debt has increased, is increasing, and will never be diminished, unless 
the mania for the municipal management of all manner of extraneous 
matters be promptly checked. 

But to still further allay any alarm that may be aroused by the 
annual increment to the indebtedness of our local authorities, several 
further arguments are employed. It is said that we have something 
to show for our municipal debt and nothing to show for our National 
Debt. That may be so, but what of that ? The validity of the argument 
depends upon what the “‘ something ”’ is, and from what point of view it 
is regarded. . A possible creditor would only appreciate this distinction 
between the two debts if the “‘ something ”’ were a realisable asset, and 
the townsman benefited by the “ something ” would only appreciate the 
distinction if it were something he really wanted and had obtained at 
a reasonable cost. Good roads, well-paved streets, modern drains, an 
ample supply of pure water, commodious and convenient public 
buildings, fine parks and open spaces are desirable things in their 
way, and they tend to make the town or the country which possesses 
them a better business centre, and more comfortable and convenient 
to live in than would otherwise be the case; but they would not make 
particularly realisable assets under any conditions likely to occur, 
and it must not be forgotten that the going concern known as the 
British Empire, and the present security of the realm, are largely due 
to the capital expenditure known as the National Debt. And the 
addition of sundry trades to the ordinary functions of municipalities 
does not mend matters. The electric lighting business at Brighton is 
an exceedingly valuable municipal asset to-day, but it is liable any 
moment to supersession by some improved mode of lighting (unless 
invention and improvement in any trade undertaken by a Town 
Council is to be a penal offence), and no one would give very much 
for it under the only conditions on which it is likely to come on the 
market, namely, the bankruptcy of Brighton by reason of the loss of 
its rich residential population, and its tripper trade. 

Then, again, it can be urged that the municipal debt of the country 
being broken up into a number of comparatively small parcels, 
secured on properties differently situated and of a different character, 
possesses a feature of safety that the National Debt does not: the 
eggs are smaller, more numerous and are not all in one basket. It 
may be allowed that the bankruptcy of some small out-of-the-way 
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municipality, due to purely local causes or the repudiation of some 
small portion of the municipal debt of the country, would not, per- 
haps, give any appreciable shock to credit or impair our name for 
good faith, as would be the case were the minutest fraction of the 
National Debt repudiated or the payment of interest on it momen- 
tarily suspended. On the other hand, the security for the aggre- 
gate municipal debt is menaced by anything which menaces 
the security for the National Debt, and in the case of indi- 
vidual debts, it is threatened in addition by the vicissitudes of par- 
ticular trades and fashions. If the Lancashire cotton operative were 
to withdraw his patronage from Blackpool, the security for the debt 
of that happy hunting ground of the tripper would not be particu- 
larly valuable. 

Finally, we come to the consideration that the municipal debt 
of the country is not, like the National Debt, more or less perma- 
nent, since every loan has to be repaid within a specified period, vary- 
ing from twenty-five to fifty years; moreover, the debt of each town 
is limited in amount by the obligation not to exceed a certain 
percentage of the rateable value of the district. These restrictions, 
being automatically enforced by a central authority, are, indeed, most 
valuable ; and if we had reason to suppose that in the future they 
would be rigidly enforced without fear, favour, or affection, this 
would enable us to contemplate municipalisation with tolerable 
equanimity. But democracy has not yet done its worst, and the 
flaccidity of our democratically-elected responsible administrators, and 
the degree of confusion already introduced into our finances by the 
intermixture of national and municipal monies, gives us some idea of 
what the future may have in store for us when once the golden rule 
has been broken : that each locality should pay for its local expenses 
out of its local pocket. And if it be urged that the duties of muni- 
cipalities have in these days become so varied that this golden rule 
is no longer applicable, this fact would seem to be a powerful argu- 
ment against the extension of municipal functions. 

To sum up: neither the diminution nor the arrest of the growth of 
our municipal debt is to be looked for in the future, if local authorities 
are to be permitted to become traders; the results of wise municipal 
expenditure are indeed more tangible and more immediately useful to 
the community than the results of the National Debt, but as realisable 
assets they have scarcely more value; the security for the aggregate 
municipal debt of the country is exposed to any danger which menaces 
the security for the National Debt, and, in addition, the security for 
any individual debt is exposed to changes of fashion and migrations 
of trade; finally, the restrictions imposed by the Local Government 
Board on the total amount of any individual municipal debt, and on 
the term allowed for the repayment of any particular loan, are most 
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valuable; could we be reasonably sure of their continued enforcement, 
we might let the municipal craze work itself out. 


Tuer Causes oF THE CrAzE FoR MunicipaL TRADING. 


It will not perhaps be going too far outside the proper scope of this 
article if a few remarks are offered on the subject of the fundamental 
cause or causes of this remarkable growth of municipal Socialism. 
The movement obtains its support from two strata of society: the 
social stratum commonly denominated as the working-class, and the 
social stratum called the literary class. The proximate cause of the 
socialistic ferment among the proletariat is undoubtedly national 
elementary education, and the proximate cause of the deference paid 
by Parliament to this tendency towards experimental Socialism is, 
equally without doubt, the lowering of the franchise. Education is 
like vaccination : we are willing to suffer a temporary eruption in the 
hope of warding off a dread disease. We may reasonably hope that 
a properly educated Western race, especially one of the Anglo-Saxon 
family, will never be guilty of those economic and social errors that 
have in the past brought about the downfall of nations; new errors 
even a properly educated race may well be guilty of, but they are 
scarcely likely to repeat old ones. That much, then, is gained, with 
more or less certainty, by a national system of elementary education. 
The first effect of the virus is, however, somewhat perturbing. Wits 
are sharpened, but the ratiocinative and reflective powers are by no 
means correspondingly developed; in short, men are formed whose 
chief characteristic is not a well-developed power of “looking before 
and after.” In the same way wants are multiplied, without an 
equally rapid growth in the means of satisfying them. Given such a 
state of things among “ the masses,” and a system of government by 
counting heads, and one has no difficulty in predicting a movement 
towards improving the conditions of labour by all manner of strange 
nostrums ; the wonder is, not that so many “isms” are in the air, but 
that. many more are not in actual operation. To simple minds so 
many specifics look seductive on paper. Experience and experiment 
and better education will, in due course, abate this effervescence ; 
meanwhile we must be careful to check most of these strange growths 
at the outset, since the evil effect of the majority of them is cumu- 
lative, and England is no longer in a position in which she can 
afford, even for a time, to play fast and loose with her commercial 
interests. 

The other section of society from which comes the ery for munici- 
palisation is one, the susceptibilities of which are somewhat over- 
wrought. The atmosphere of gloom and squalor which is the pre- 
dominant feature of the industrial quarters of our large manufacturing 
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cities is not the most attractive side of modern civilisation, and to the 
tender-hearted it is absolutely unendurable. Hence it comes about 
that the desire of the masses for more brightness, less labour, better 
pay, and greater regularity of employment is made eloquently 
articulate by men of light and leading. State Socialism presents 
many insoluble difficulties which are obvious even to the most short- 
sighted and sanguine ; but municipalisation seems to some to offer a 
convenient means of arriving at State Socialism by a side path, and to 
others a good opportunity of trying harmless experiments. 

It is possible, however, that we should not have advanced very far 
along the road of municipal trading—perhaps, indeed, we should not 
have entered on it at all—had it not been for the fact that some of the 
first essays in this line received the support of the trading classes 
themselves. Gas at Ephesus is 3s. a thousand, and bad at that. 
Municipal purchase plus municipal management is the obvious 
remedy, say the traders. Then, to prevent a repetition of the gas 
business, electric lighting is municipalised from the start. Next the 
telephones must be municipalised, because a company with an insecure 
tenure, fleeced by the Post Office, and hampered at every turn by 
those whom it is seeking to serve, does not give absolute satisfaction. 
When, however, the working-classes argue that what is sauce for the 
rich goose is also sauce for the poor gander, and demand municipal 
trams, factories, bakeries, artizans’ dwellings, and so forth, the com- 
mercial classes begin to fight shy of the principle of municipal trad- 
ing, which looked so helpful and so harmless when a gas company 
had to be circumvented, an electric light company promoter kept off, 
or a “cheap” telephone service secured at the expense of the rate- 
payer. 

Yet another reason for the prevalence and force of the craze for 
the municipal management of anything and everything is the state of 
mind of the small investor. Balfourism, Hooleyism, &c., &c., make 
it rather difficult for him to believe that the principle of the munici- 
palisation of gas and electricity can contain within it anything worse 
than these and similar abnormal joint-stock growths. 

Various and numerous are the reasons which have brought muni- 
cipal trading within the region of practical politics, but those adverted 
to will suffice for the purposes of the present inquiry. From the 
foregoing it is permissible to surmise that the cry for the munici- 
palisation of trade would lose much of the force it obtains from the 
support of the working class were profit-sharing a more common feature 
of joint-stock enterprise—a man who has once enjoyed the pride and 
profit of co-partnership, would not, we may feel sure, vote for a cast- 
iron system of municipalisation. But the cash-nexus, as Carlyle calls 
it, is not a complete remedy, and so long as limited liability companies 
have neither bodies to be kicked nor souls to be damned, so long will 
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they fail to secure that staunch fidelity of service which comes only 
of a feeling of personal loyalty to a guide, protector, and friend. How 
such an individual can be evolved out of a Board of Directors may 
not, at first sight, be apparent, but it has got to be done and will be 
done. Necessity is still the Mother of Invention. 

The tacit approval given by the small investor to the municipalisa- 
tion of this and the municipalisation of that, would in all probability 
be converted into disapproval could the poor man (or woman) be 
reasonably sure that those whose names appeared on a prospectus had 
even so much as read the document, and were legally responsible for 
the statements made therein. And to hasten his conversion perhaps 
auditors might assist. ‘Oh, never mind the grammar,” said the 
penny-a-line reporter, “ how about the lines.” ‘Oh, never mind the 
principle of it,’ the deluded investor may well exclaim, when asked 
to wax enthusiastic over joint-stock enterprise, “how about the 
honesty ?”’ In short, a few alterations in existing company law would 
greatly promote the spread of practical individualism. 

Lastly, if those who clamour with persuasive eloquence for the 
municipalisation of all things are to be silenced, the surroundings of 
modern industrialism must be sweetened somewhat. Perhaps if our 
town councillors were forbidden to meddle with trading matters, they 
might be able to give more time and attention to their proper duties. 
Mean public buildings, ugly streets, “sky-scrapers,” ill-drained 
houses, skimpy parks, and the non-preservation of open spaces, are all 
standing reproaches to our much belauded municipal life. 


Sunpry FA.uacies. 


In conclusion, let us briefly refer to a few of the fallacious argu- 
ments which are pressed into the service of the municipalisation of 
trading concerns. 

Among the many stock phrases which are to be heard whenever a 
Local Authority wishes to trade in gas or electricity not the least 
prominent is the following: The roads must be under the control of 
the municipality. Granted. But control does not imply absolute 
undisturbed possession of the very materials of which the surface of 
the roads are composed. Yet that is the municipal implication. The 
question at issue is really a very simple one, and may be stated as 
follows: By handing over the gas or electricity supply of the town 
to a company will the roads be disturbed more frequently and at more 
inconvenient times than if the supply business be carried out by the 
municipality ? If the answer be in the affirmative, then the further 
question arises, is the advantage in this matter so tremendously in 
favour of municipal management that a sensible citizen should incur 
all the risks, present and to come, large and small, individual and 
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general, of municipal trading rather than hand over the supply to a 
company, and this, when all the controlling rights of local authorities 
are amply safeguarded in every Provisional Order, and when roads 
must be broken up in any case? Yes, the roads should be under the 
control of the Local Authority, and they remain so even when two or 
three competing companies undertake the business of gas and electri- 
city supply instead of a similar number of cantankerous committees. 

Then, again, we are told: “ Oh, it is all very well to sing the virtues 
of private enterprise, but in these days it is joint-stock enterprise we 
have mostly to do with; private enterprise in the sense of personal 
enterprise and individual management is rapidly dying out. In what 
way does the management of a joint-stock concern differ from the 
management of a municipal trading concern? In one case a Board 
of Directors meets once a week and gives general supervision to the 
concern, the detailed management being left in the hands of permanent 
officials. In the other a Committee does the same.” This argu- 
ment does not, of course, affect the validity of the indictment which 
can be brought against municipal trading on the ground of its 
stagnating and corrupting tendencies; but even as an argument that 
an electrical undertaking, as such, can be as efficiently managed by a 
parochial Committee as by a Board, it is not valid. Whatever may be 
urged against the “ flotation Boards” of joint-stock companies, the 
directors of any concern which has a continued existence are chosen 
because they commend themselves to the shareholders and their col- 
leagues on the Board as good business men. But our town 
councillors, from whom the trading Committees are chosen, are not 
elected as a rule because they are good business men, but because they 
are anti-this or pro-that, Liberals or Conservatives, working-men or 
gentlemen, &c., &c. Then again, a Board of Directors is let alone by 
the shareholders so long as it does well; whilst a Committee is 
constantly (and rightly) controlled and checked, and frequently 
maliciously thwarted by the Council. In fact, a parochial Committee 
managing a trading concern resembles a Board of Directors “assisted” 
by a shareholders’ Committee. A Board of Directors is, moreover, 
more permanent than a Committee of a Town Council, and it is little 
influenced by the purely personal motives which play so large and so 
despicable a part in local politics. Inshort, whilst the average town 
councillor and the average director may come from much the same 
class (though as a matter of fact even in this the director has the 
advantage), they are totally different in type; and, whilst both are 
fallible men, they are actuated by a very different train of motives 
managing a trading concern. 

Next we come to the familiar contention that the low rate at which 
local authorities can borrow money is a powerful argument in favour 
of municipal trading. The difference in favour of a municipal 
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borrower is not, however, so very great; 4 per cent. debentures are as 
plentiful to-day as blackberries in September, and few municipalities 
can borrow at a lower rate than 3 per cent. The things to be compared 
in this connection are the order of the dividend which a trading com- 
pany, such as a gas or electric lighting company, is expected to pay, 
and the sufns of money which a municipal concern must pay away 
annually by way of interest on loans and sinking fund, suitable 
allowances being made in either case for depreciation, renewals, and 
contingencies. Again, a man of business borrows at a low rate of 
interest because his personal credit is good, i.c., because everyone has 
reason to suppose that he is personally a prosperous and good man of 
business. A municipality borrows at a low rate of interest for a 
totally different reason, namely, because the rateable value of the 
town largely exceeds the actual debt; because the lenders have faith, 
not in the business integrity and skill of the Town Council or Com- 
mittee, but in the aggregate integrity, skill, and enterprise of the 
town. This is an important difference. In one case there is a 
a priori probability that the money will be well used, in the other 
there is none. 

Lastly, it is argued that it is no worse for a municipality to oppose 
a public improvement than a company; no worse for the Association 
of Municipal Corporations to oppose general electric power-distribu- 
tion schemes than for the Midland Railway Company to oppose the 
Great Central’s London line. In other words, it is no worse for 
those elected to look after the common weal to oppose, for purely 
business reasons, schemes likely to inure to the public benefit than for 
“a selfish monopolist ” to doso. The argument may be left there. 

Much more might be said on the subject of municipal trading ; 
suffice it to say, by way of conclusion, that it isnot contended for one 
moment that joint-stock enterprise, as it exists to-day, is the last 
word of civilised industrial man, but only that it is “the more excellent 
way ” of doing business than municipalisation, and that in some 
shape or other personal pecuniary profit must ever remain the pre- 
dominant incentive of the trader. 

Water Bonn. 
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THE PARIS MARKET-WOMEN. 


For many centuries the market-women of Paris have enjoyed the 
enviable reputation of being the most outspoken section of the com- 
munity, and the unenviable reputation of being the most abusively 
outspoken. Francois Villon, a competent judge of vituperation, 
maintained that the market-woman of the capital had not their equal 
in that respect anywhere. “II n’est bon bec que de Paris,” he said. 
It is more than probable that the practically irrevocable privileges ac- 
corded to her at an early period in the history of Paris, contributed 
greatly to her independence of demeanour and language, for it is 
very certain that before the Revolution she was subject to no authority 
save that of the King; and he, in most instances, appears to have 
enjoyed rather than resented her barbed shafts, even if they were 
pointed at his public or private acts. She was his tenant and not 
that of the Municipality, and, moreover, a life-tenant with the right 
of bequeathing her tenancy to her heirs, either her husband or her 
children, provided that the successor thus designated should have 
assisted her for a certain period in her business. The privilege holds 
good up to the present day, but the term of probation has been con- 
siderably curtailed, if one may judge even by the most recent modi- 
fications with regard to it. A decade and a-half ago, the term still 
extended to two years; it was reduced to a twelvemonth by M. Poubelle, 
the Prefect of the Seine, the same who was responsible for a most 
sensible and salutary reform in connection with the removal of the 
garbage and refuse from the public thoroughfares. 

The proviso dealing with the longer or shorter apprenticeship of the 
market-women’s successors elect leads us to believe that the life- 
tenancies enjoyed by the former, and the right of their reversion, had 
their origin in the acceptance of a fait accompli, analogous, to a certain 
extent, to that of our Australian squatters. It is certain, however, 
that, long before the reign of Henri IV., those rights were clearly 
defined and no longer assailable, even by the Sovereign in whom the 
Government and the revenues of “les Halles des Champeaux,’ the 
precursor of the actual central markets, were vested. ‘ Les Halles 
des Champeaux,” the derivation of which name stares us in the face 
in the word Campelli, were not the nominal property of the Kings of 
France by a kind of fiction, but their personal property, in virtue of a 
purchase in hard cash, made either by Louis VI. or Louis VII., from 
the Archbishop of Paris, and completed by Philippe Auguste. The 
latter’s successors were equally scrupulous in their subsequent addi- 
tions to the original site, which corresponded with the space occupied 
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by the actual Rue Choix-des-Petits Champs and Rue Neuve-des- 
Petits Champs. Yet, notwithstanding their undoubted ownership, 
they could not eject either the stall-holders of the fair itself—“ les 
Halles des Champeaux” were primarily nothing else but a fair in the 
modern German sense of the word, though permanent instead of being 
periodical as in the Fatherland—or the vendors of provisions, both 
fresh and salted, and the dealers in other commodities, all of whom 
had gradually grouped themselves around the original structures. 
That, however, was not the squatting to which I just now referred. 
These new-comers had transferred themselves by authority from the 
Place de Gréve (the actual Place de 1’Hotel-de-Ville), whither 
they, or their progenitors, had migrated under former Sovereigns, 
when the Palu Market of the nucleus of Paris, l’Ile de la Cité, 
had become too cramped for their wants, and the population itself 
crossed the Seine to spread on its right bank, mostly in a northerly 
and north-easterly direction. That the rights of the said immigrants 
were already then practically inalienable, is proved by some cognate 
evidence relating to a new category of hangers-on, viz., the occasional 
or peripatetic traffickers who appeared to have enjoyed the protection of 
Blanche de Castille, the wife of Louis VIII., and consequently the 
daughter-in-law of Philippe Auguste, the virtual founder of “les Halles 
des Champeaux.” When, at the opening of the present markets, 
the Prefect of the Seine fixed the toll for those wanderers at twenty 
centimes for two métres frontage near the kerbstone, they protested 
and invoked the gratuitous concession given to them by the mother of 
St. Louis. The claim was virtually allowed, although no documents 
were found to substantiate it. 

The goodwill thus shown by the dynasty of Hugues Capet to the 
market-people proper—as distinct from the Paris shopkeepers who 
also had their stalls at “les Halles des Champeaux”’—was never 
relaxed by any member of the succeeding families, and least of all by 
Henri IV., who, allowing for a certain halo of romance woven around 
his name, his personal wit, courage and love adventures, was never- 
theless the worthiest ruler that ever sat on the throne of France. He 
more than any other laid the foundations of the prosperity of the 
market-women of Paris. Up to his advent “les Halles,” as they 
were already called, had been a permanent fair, a bazaar, a congeries 
of booths, stalls, and even more substantial structures, for the sale of 
every conceivable article of primary necessity and superfluity, food 
included. In spite of their reconstruction in 1551—in consequence of 
a fire which destroyed part of them—and the opening of new 
approaches a couple of years later, the miscellaneous character of the 
traffic continued. Of course, food of every description could be 
bought, yet “les Halles”? were not a thorough victualling centre in 
the literal acceptation of the term. Hitherto, decentralisation in that 
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respect rather than centralisation appears to have been the system 
pursued by the authorities of the capital ; and even decentralisation 
was not understood. “One can only get pork in the quarter of St. 
Germain, mutton in the quarter of St. Marceau; if veal be wanted 
another journey to the quarter of St. Germain is necessary ; and as 
for beef, it is scarcely to be bought anywhere but at the Halle du 
Chatelet.” Thus wrote Alexis Monteilin his Histoire des Frangais des 
divers états ; and his testimony is derived from contemporary docu- 
ments. Four years previous to the rebuilding of “les Halles” bread 
was only retailed at four spots in Paris. This would conclusively 
show that decentralisation was only centralisation with the chill off. 

The Ordonnance de Police of September 28th, 1590, made an end 
of that state of affairs. Henceforth, all edibles entering the Capital 
had, in the first instance, to be brought to the “ Halles,” and the 
customary public places, to be sold there; it was equally forbidden 
to buy in any other spot. Any contravention of the new regulations 
entailed the confiscation of the merchandise itself and peremptory 
fines, a third of the proceeds of the latter went to the payment of 
the “sergeants” charged with the execution of the decree. The 
measure was arbitrary, no doubt, but we are not concerned here with 
its discussion ; I simply quoted it to prove Henri IV.’s claim to the 
title of a benefactor to the market-women of Paris, for it must be 
borne in mind throughout that they constituted then, as now, at least 
three-fourths of the purveyors of food; the other fourth—the male 
section—mostly consisting of factors, porters, and inspectors. 

It was reasonable to expect, then, that the market-women would 
leave that very festive Prince alone, especially in his private affairs, 
which in no way affected their interests. It would appear, though, 
that their sense of decency and their conjugal rectitude were shocked 
at Henri’s numerous, glaring, and incessant infidelities, and that one 
dame, named Ladoucette, a dealer in butter and cheese, and, ap- 
parently, more outspoken than the rest, or, at any rate, louder of 
tongue, commented too freely upon the doings of “Le Roy Vert- 
Galant.” She opined that he ought to have no offspring except by 
the Queen. An ordinary man, having reached the age of fifty-five 
(for this happened in 1608), would, as a matter of course, have assented 
to this sensible remark, but the Béarnais, in his amative proclivities, 
was not an ordinary man, and took offence at Madame Ladoucette’s 
recommendation henceforth to restrict him to the connubial endear- 
ments of Marie de Medici. Being unable, as I have observed, to 
deprive her of her stall in the markets, he had her suspended for a 
month and inflicted a fine of thirty francs, a copy of the sentence being 
posted up at the vacant business-places (20th August, 1608). Madame 
Ladoucette felt hurt in every way, both in her pocket and in her pride, 
and appealed against the sentence to the Queen. The petition exists, 
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although, for reasons I shall state directly, I doubt the absolute accuracy 
of the transcription from which I translate: 


“30th August, 1608. 
“The present petition, Madame la Reyne, is to state to you that I 
am a market-woman by inheritance from mother to daughter since the 
days of King Saint Louis, and that I am the mother of four children, 
begotten by my husband. I may have been somewhat too free 
with my tongue, but it was not alying one. I said that Monseigneur 
the King, who at bottom is a worthy man, ‘ frisked about too much’ 
(frétillait trop) ‘at the sight of petticoats other than yours; that it 
was wrong of him, having such an appetizing wife, and such a well- 
conditioned Queen with whom to have little Princes, to be seen 
hanging around. . . . in order to go half-shares in bastards with 
this or that grand or small seigneur.’ I am not a spiteful woman, 
Madame la Reyne, but if la Beaufort’ should happen to stray into 
the Halles, I’d give her a bit of a correction for your sake. We 
belong to a sex which is ever sacrificed to men who are always as 
flighty as a lot of cock-chafers. I have been suspended for a month ; 
but you are the Queen and can get the Caboret’s hair combed who 
has punished me.? Please render me this little service and be assured 
that I'll not be ungrateful. 
“ Your faithful servant and devoted subject, 
“ Femme Lapovcerre.” 


The petition was taken, in the usual way, by the petitioner 
herself, carrying a large bouquet to be offered to the Queen, and 
had its desired effect. Not only was the fine remitted and the 
suspension quashed, but Madame Ladoucette became “by ap- 
pointment” purveyor in ordinary of butter, eggs, and cheese to the 
Queen. It is the first royal trade-warrant on record in France. 

The reader will have noticed that Madame Ladoucette laid par- 
ticular stress upon her being a market-woman by descent. In this 
instance the reminder to the Queen was, perhaps, inspired by the 
instinct of self-preservation and by the determination not to have 
her rights of inheritance set at nought. To the credit of the Paris 
market-women it should be said that they were as tenacious of seeing 
those rights respected in the case of others as in theirown. In 1645 
the Vicar of St. Eustache, which is the parochial church of the 
Halles, died. The Abbé Merlin appears to have been an excellent 

(1) ‘La Beaufort ” is evidently intended for Gabrielle d’Estrées, who, however, died 
nine years before the writing of the petition. It is more than probable that neither 
Madame Ladoucette nor her amanuensis was aware of this, or that it had slipped their 
memories. Henri IV. had so many mistresses as to have made it difficult for uneducated 
people, far from the Court, to remember them all. 

(2) An inspector, but I have been unable to trace the etymology of the word. 
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priest, who for many years had been assisted by his nephew in the 
capacity of curate. In spite of this the Archbishop of Paris decided 
to confer the living upon the Abbé Poncet, a protégé of Anne of 
Austria. The market-women protested; their protest being disre- 
garded, they invaded the church during service and sounded the 
tocsin, while a deputation waited upon the widow of Louis XIII. to 
point out the injustice of the contemplated succession. They rarely 
wasted words in exposing their real or fancied grievances ; on that 
occasion they were as brief as usual, and in their impetuous brevity 
committed the most magnificent blunder that ever gained a cause. 
“ For the last hundred years, Madame,” said their spokesman, “ the 
Merlins have been vicars of our parish from father to son, and we'll 
have no other to minister to our wants.’’ The courtiers burst out 
laughing ; the Queen blushed ; Mazarin, who happened to be present, 
was the only one who kept his countenance. “If such be the fact, 
gentlemen,” he remarked, drily, “we cannot but grant the request. 
We must not disturb the order of succession anywhere, and least of 
all in the Mother Church.” 

These two stories practically depict the market-woman of the first 
half of the seventeenth century in her normal character; for although 
from her point of view, the grievances which she sought to redress 
might have warranted more than usually emphatic language, she was 
virtually incapable of using any other, under no matter what cir- 
cumstances. Abuse was the only vehicle in which she could convey 
her thoughts. Her letter to Marie de Medici virtually proves this, 
inasmuch as it teems with veiled vituperation against Henri IV. 
The process of veiling was probably due to the amanuensis’s know- 
ledge of his client’s inability to read. And during the other half of 
that century, in fact, during the whole of the reign of Louis XIV., 
which not inaptly has been called “le grand régne,” she remains as 
benighted, as ignorant, as turbulent, as before. While the skilful 
artisan becomes himself an employer of labour, and the bourgeoisie 
sends its wealthiest and most intelligent members to swell the ranks 
of the nobility, she, the market-woman, notwithstanding recurrent 
periods of comparative prosperity, remains stationary: virulent of 
tongue, strident of voice, stentorian of lung, her arms poised akimbo 
in defiance, or uplifted in attack, and resenting any rare attempt of 
the younger generation at rising from the slough. An eye-witness, 
says: “ She has no more brains than a Hottentot; her conception of 
the Government is derived from an execution on the Place de Gréve; 
public order is represented in her mind by the watch; her idea of 
justice is centred in the Commissary of Police; her ordinary notions 
of Christianity do not go beyond a visit to the Shrine of Sainte Gene- 
viéve, when she walks nine times round the casket containing the 
relics of the patroness of Paris.” The first decade of the seventeenth 
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century found her abusing Henri 1V.; the second decade of the 
eighteenth finds her at loggerheads with the Regent, for the hundred 
and odd years that have gone by have not taught her to respect any 
rank or any power. Being unable to get at Philippe d’Orléans 
himself, and to take him to task for his share in the “ Mississippi 
Bubble,” the market-woman vents her anger on the Princess Palatine, 
Philippe’s mother. “ We do not swallow paper, like the rest of your 
sons’ gulls,” she exclaims; “let your son look to it.” Compared 
with her ordinary utterances, the language on that occasion was mode- 
rate, for by that time her vocabulary of invectives was approaching 
completion, and already accepted by the whole of the populace as the 
text-book for their verbal intercourse with their fellow creatures. The 
Poissardes (from “fish,” in spite of Robert Estienne, who pretends 
to derive the term from “ poix,” glue or paste,) and the charcoal- 
vendors, constituted the two foremost corporations among the people. 
The male association appears, however, to have tacitly abandoned 
this claim to equality of representation at the ceremonial and festive 
gatherings in connection with the public events in favour of the 
supposedly weaker sex. The contemporary memoirs rarely, if ever, 
mention the former, while there are constant references to the latter 
when, on this or that solemn occasion, they sent a deputation to the 
King or the Queen to present the traditional bouquet, and to convey 
their congratulations. Grimm (Friedrich Melchior), the prototype, 
with the Abbé Raynal, of our latter-day “ Paris correspondents,” 
writes more than once, “‘ Mesdames les Poissardes de la halle ont oceupé 
les premiéres loges.”’ 

Those sketches—for now and again the paragraph is expanded 
into a sketch—are distinctly interesting ; they tend to confirm my 
remark about “abuse being the only vehicle in which Madame la 
Poissarde could convey her thoughts.”” The moment she attempted 
to shine in a kind mood she got virtually tongue-tied. On the Ist 
January, 1745—a little less than a decade before Grimms’ appear- 
ance—a deputation of market-women went to the Tuileries to wish 
Louis XV. “a happy new year.” One of the younger was entrusted 
with the speech. “ Monsieur,” she began, but a comrade interrupted 
her. ‘ That’s not it, the King’s name is Sire.” “ Sire,” repeats the 
spokeswoman, “ you are the father... .” ‘ He knows that as well 
as you do,” interjects the self-elected prompter; “goon.” “ You 
are the father of a large family, and we are its members who love 
you as you love us. Our hearts are yours, you had better give us 
yours. It'll be anew year’s gift we'll be proud to take away with 
us, if you'll allow us . . . . Good-bye, sire, and try to take care of 
yourself in health.” Trooping into the garden, accompanied by the 
Chamberlain on duty, the deputation caught sight of the statue of 
the athlete son of Diotimus. ‘“ This is Milo of Crotona,” explained 
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the cicerone. ‘“ Milo of Crotona,” repeats the self-elected prompter 
of the audience-chamber and forthwith enlightens her companions. 
“A clever weaver, the inventor of cretonne. The King was right 
in giving him a statue, cretonne isa very useful commodity in the 
house.” 

Yet, even at that period, a great many of the younger generation 
had been sent to school, or, at any rate, to the convent-school, but 
there appears to have been a deliberate disposition not to learn, for we 
are distinctly told that few, a very few, could read. They were loath 
to relinquish their highly-coloured language, to modify the abruptness 
of their manners, to abdicate their rowdyism, lest such modifications 
on their part should be construed into a desire to lift themselves out 
of their class, for they, and they alone, among the whole of the Paris 
population, did not seek to rise from their original social condition. 
And woe to the ambitious sister who showed such an intention. She 
was not ostracised and disowned for evermore—that would have been 
playing the ambitious one’s game; she was pommelled and brow- 
beaten back into the flock. In 1783, three hundred market-women 
waited outside St. Eustache for a bride of their own class who had her 
hair “crimped”? and wore ribbons “like a dourgeoise.” They tore 
the finery off her back. The police were powerless to interfere, and 
aware of their impotence. Half a century before that date (22nd 
August, 1738) an “order” had been issued, visiting with imprison- 
ment and a fine of 100 francs any insult proffered to the passers-by ; 
the order virtually remained a dead letter. In his Mélanges Militaires 
et Sentimentaires, the Prince of Ligne says that the Paris women of 
the populace were the terror of strangers, and among those women he 
quotes particularly the ‘‘poissardes” for their slanging of people, 
“which slanging was tacitly tolerated by the police.” And with it 
all, these women were so crassly ignorant and so idiotically ingenious 
as to tempt the chisel of Houdon, who, after portraying Voltaire— 
whose statue may be seen up to this day in the entrance-hall of the 
Comédie-Francaise—took one of their younger members as the model 
for his bust of the antithesis of wit, “‘ Imbecility.” It was practically 
“ Hobson’s choice,” for even among the market-women of the capital 
the great sculptor could not have found a more hopeless fool than that 
Lise, who, on the occasion of the gratuitous weddings offered by the 
City of Paris, in connection with the marriage of the Comte d’Artois, 
presented herself at the Hotel-de-Ville. ‘“ Have you got a sweet- 
heart? ”’ asked the registrar. ‘ No,” was the answer; “I thought 
the city provided everything.” 

Mr. Albert Chevalier is not the first artist who has tried to poetise 
the costermonger and the flower-girl—the fishwife not being an 
institution among us. One of his countrymen—for Mr. Chevalier, I 
believe, is French by birth—did a similar thing a century and a-half 
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before him; and the Paris beau-monde of the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century applauded the efforts of Jean-Joseph Vadé just as 
English Society of the latter half of the nineteenth century testifies 
its approval of the “ creator’ of Mr. “’Ennery ’Awkins.”” It would 
be presumptuous to find fault with this, for the artist ought to be 
judged by the manner in which he treats his subject and not by his 
choice of it. English society of to-day stopped short, however, of 
taking the aristocracy of the barrow and the basket aw sériewx by visit- 
ing their pleasure haunts in order to study their manners and customs 
on the spot and in their habit as they lived. This the contemporaries 
of Vadé, of Jaureat (the painter), and of Rétif de la Bretonne unques- 
tionably did. The grandes-dames, their frizzed abbés, and their 
bepowdered cavaliers not only went to “les Porcherons” to mix with 
the poissardes in their pleasures, but repaired to the Halles for the 
excitement of being “slanged” by them. No wonder, then, that 
the latter “fancied themselves” (“qu’elles se gobaient”), to use a 
popular locution, and that at the outbreak of the Revolution they 
pretended to have a share in “ regenerating their country.”' They 
became the terrible Vestals, the drunken Bacchantes of the new god 
Liber. It is they who foment every uprising, small or large; it is 
they who drag the men into their wake ; it is they who set the national 
militia in motion ; it is they who place themselves between the royal 
guard and the pseudo-patriotic hordes ; it is they who lead the attack 
on the partisans of order and paralyse their defence. The men kill 
more or less in fair fight ; they massacre. It is they who, on October 
7, 1789, invited the Parisians to the sound of the drum to come and 
see the heads of the two bodyguards (Deshuttes and Varigny) which 
they had brought back from Versailles and were exhibiting at the 
Palais-Royal. 

It was the journey to Versailles that virtually settled their position 
with regard to the Revolution. Carlyle, like many French historians, 
was under the impression that it was their first attempt to get into 
the presence of Royalty by force, in order to ask for bread, although 
I believe that “ bread ” was only a warcry. The first attempt dated 
from almost exactly eighty years before. It was made on March 3rd, 
1709, but on that day the market-women did not get farther than the 
Sévres bridge; they were driven back to Paris to the sound of the 
drum. Some of the elder “ Menads” may have heard the tale from 
their grandmothers, and remembered it on that October morning 
when they made up their minds to march to the Royal Residence. 

The second time they had better luck; and they were, moreover, 
enabled to try their hands at parliamentary debating—according 
to their lights. After that, the Revolution, for its own purposes, 


(1) Cahier des Plaintes et doléances des dames de la Halle et des Marches de Paris, drawn 
up in the big hall of ‘les Porcherons”’ in Aug., 1789. 
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welcomed them with open arms; it bestowed the “ patriotic medal ” 
upon them. The monarchy had given them the privilege of speaking 
their minds; they had occupied the boxes on the Queen’s side of the 
theatre at all the gratuitous performances during the eighteenth 
century; they had been received in deputation by Royalty on all 
public occasions. The Revolution went farther than that. It gave 
them the place of honour at all its festivals; at the solemnities of 
“the taking of the civic pledge” the market-women were enthroned 
in the principal boxes, and in the interval between the ceremony and 
the theatrical performance with which the whole was concluded they 
appeared on the stage, dancing some revolutionary round amid the 
frantic applause of the audience. Practically they already over- 
shadowed the Third Estate; but that was not sufficient for them, and 
when, in 1790, the ¢i-devant Marquis de Villette (the same who had 
himself carried to the Convention in order to vote the death-sentence 
on Louis X VI.) demanded the admission to the primary assemblies 
of every matron and girl having reaclied her majority, they, the 
market-women, began to form clubs. The “Société des Femmes 
Republicaines et Révolutionnaires,” the ‘‘ Société des Amies de la 
Constitution,” spring into existence; the market-women constitute 
half the members of the “Club Fraternal,” which is held on the 
floor above the club of “les Amis de la Constitution.” They vow 
they shall never take an aristocrat for their husband, which vow, as 
we shall see directly, they are ready to break a few years later on, 
whenever the opportunity be afforded to them. The opportunity 
does not occur very often. 

I cannot record all their exploits during the revolutionary period, 
but they were notably to the fore on that memorable day in January, 
1793, when the life of Louis XVI. hung trembling in the balance. 
The upper galleries of the Convention were crowded with them, 
decked in all their finery and wearing their trinkets, they alone not 
having been despoiled of the latter by the patriots. In the galleries 
below sate the grandes dames de par la révolution, munching sweet- 
meats and sucking oranges, and pricking cards to mark the progress 
of a game the stake of which was a King’s head. The refreshments 
consumed above them were of a fiercer kind ; wine and brandy, prin- 
cipally brandy, the eau de vie which the vendors in the streets recom- 
mended to them at all times by its abbreviated title, “‘ La vie, la vie.” 
As each curt sentence of “ La mort ”’ fell upon their ears, they pledged 
the speaker in “ La vie’””—no human tragedy ever had a more anti- 
thetical chorus than that. Thus do they honour those who vote “ La 
mort sans phrase.” ‘T'o those who would fain alter the death-sentence 
into that of banishment, or would at any rate grant a respite, the 
market women fling an empty bottle. In the end they had a few 
empty bottles to spare. I made a calculation a few years ago, and 
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allowing for the absence of about a score of Conrentionne/s, found that 
the consumption of liquids must have amounted to three hundred and 
forty bottles. 

That day proved the beginning of their decline as a would-be 
power, just asthe 5th and 6th October, 1789, had proved the begin- 
ning of their rise. In vain does Marat take them under his wing 
and endeavour to organise them into a legion of amazons, which shall 
bear the name of *“‘ les Chevaliéres du Poignard,” a thousand weapons, 
like the one by which he himself was to perish, being provision- 
ally ordered ; in vain do they themselves exaggerate their manifesta- 
tions of aggressive patriotism ; the Reign of Terror having practically 
legalised its tyranny, now looks askance at those erewhile allies, who 
are becoming useless and consequently dangerous. 

The Convention intended to remain master in its own house, and 
resented the interference of women, even when they sided with the 
most violent majority. Two months before Marat’s death the galleries 
of the National Convention were closed against the “ poissardes,” and 
on the same day Chabot and Bazire denounced the “ Société des 
Femmes Révolutionnaires ”’ at the “ Club des Jacobins”’ as an inten- 
tionally usurping power. On the 26th May the National Convention 
forbade women to be present at no matter what public political 
assembly, and when, disregarding the edict, some of them presented 
themselves, wearing the Phrygian cap, at the Commune, Chaumette 
slammed the dcor in their faces, saying that Jeanne d’Ares were only 
needed under a Charles VII. 

There was, however, a reason besides the ayowed one for this ostra- 
cism. The leaders of the Terror had become suspicious of their 
erewhile auxiliaries, who, they instinctively felt, were swayed by their 
passions rather than led by opinion, and whose hearts might at any 
moment prove stronger than their heads. For, amazons or not, they 
were not invulnerable to love, and their Jacobinistic president, Rose 
Lacombe, had already shown a very strong interest, an interest entirely 
at variance with her revolutionary professions, in a handsome prisoner 
—a counter-revolutionary. There was no guarantee against Rose’s 
example being followed by her sisters, and under such circumstances 
patriotic principles would go to the wall and pity would prevail. In 
fact, had not the market-women already petitioned the General Safety 
Committee for permission to enter the prisons, to have the prisoners 
brought before them, to interrogate them and to set them free if 
convinced of their innocence? It would be the thin end of the wedge 
of reaction. 

The leaders had caleulated justly. Three years after Thermidor, 
the reaction was in full swing, and the whole of Paris flocked to the 
Gaité (the old theatre) to see the actor-manager, Corsse, in Madame 
Angot ou la Poissarde Parvenue, by Maillot. By that time the 
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grotesque heroine of the piece had become a type to be met with by 
the score in real life. Madame Angot had become prosperous ; she 
had dabbled in assignats, the price of provisions enabled her to amass 
wealth ; she aped the grande dame of the Revolution, and almost 
denied her own origin. She was no longer the virago with the unbridled 
tongue, the lungs of brass, and the choice of expletives—although all 
these reappeared when, for a moment or so, she “ forgot herself” to 
‘‘slang”’ a fellow-poissarde, or to box her daughter’s ears because the 
latter refused to listen to the soft nothings of this or that real or sham 
qi-devant who made the running after her. Madame Angot affected 
un beau lingage, which she murdered most atrociously, and the repro- 
duction of which in English is practically impossible, although in the 
original it made at least one notable Englishman, Lord Malmesbury, 
shake with laughter. In several instances Madame Angot relinquished 
business altogether, but those that remained also shed their primitive 
roughness. Of course, only to a certain extent. Now and again the 
old Eve pierced through the new skin, as Bonaparte, even after he 
became Napoleon, Louis XVIII., Charles X., and Louis Philippe, 
often found to their cost. Upon the whole, though, the last hundred 
years have wrought a considerable change; the dame d» la halle 
no longer pretended or pretends to take the law into her own hands; 
and on the rare occasions during these hundred years when she has 
sided with those who broke the law, she was generally influenced ny 
compassion for the sufferings of the culprit personally, irrespective of 
his ascertained guilt or innocence. Nowadays, deserters from the 
Army, when caught, are conducted to the nearest railway station and, 
at their arrival in the capital, taken to the military prison of the Rue 
Cherche Midi, in the panier d salade, read “Black Maria.” In 
days of yore th s was not the case. They were led handcuffed through 
the streets of Paris, between two gendarmes on horseback, and the 
rabble in general was not very tender towards them. The escort 
knew, however, that whatever the insults and the jeers along the 
route, there was one spot where those insults and jeers would cease, 
and practical, though perhaps mute, pity would take their place. 
That spot was the Marché des Innocents, by the Rue de la Ferron- 
nerie. And accordingly, and by no matter what roundabout way, 
the prisoner was sure to appear there. At the sight of him a market- 
woman would run towards him, snatch his forage cap, and return it 
to him, aftera few minutes, filled with coppers and silver, the result of 
a collection made among her sisters. “She would hand it to him 
with tears in her eyes,” writes an eye-witness. ‘The next moment 
she would pass the back of her hand across her face, and the moment 
after that she would empty the vials of her wrath on some unoffend- 
ing creature of her own sex or of the other. Brazen tongues and 
hearts of gold.” 
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These two apparently incompatible qualities explain their recently 
projected expedition to the Rue Chabrol. They probably cared little 
about the merits of M. Guérin’s resistance to the fiat of the consti- 
tuted authorities, but Guérin and his fellow rebels were likely to 
suffer want—material want—and that the market-women were 
determined to relieve. Those who know the Halles as I know them, 
are aware that no one ever departs from there with a hungry stomach, 
and that in spite of the systematic imposition practised in that 
respect upon the tenants. The relinquishing of the projected relief- 
expedition proves that the successors of the erewhile furies have 
become amenable to reason. They no longer start in procession to 
ventilate their grievances, they convey their remonstrances in writing 
—and in writing that would have astonished Madame Ladoucette’s 
amanuensis. Yet they never fail to resent the wrong done to any 
of their favourites. Forty-four years ago the architect of the pre- 
sent pile suffered such a wrong. Queen Victoria was on her memor- 
able visit to Parisand M. Baltard was anxious to be presented to Her 
Majesty at the ball given in her honour by the Paris Municipality. 
Haussmann, to whom M. Baltard expressed his wish, was all the 
more anxious to oblige him inasmuch as he, Baltard, was his own 
architect. Unfortunately M. Baltard had a beard like the pard, and 
it was commonly supposed at that time—the time of the Crimean 
War—that the English Queen did not like beards. Haussmann 
therefore, advised the architect to part with that magnificent hirsute 
adornment. The advice was acted upon, and on the evening of 
the ceremony, Baltard, cleanly shaven, posted himself close to the 
Prefect of the Seine while the latter was presenting the various 
personages of note. Haussmann took not the slightest notice of 
him, and was rather vexed at the frantic gesticulations with which 
Baltard endeavoured to draw his attention. At the conclusion of the 
presentations, Haussmann went up to the man whom he suspected to 
be an intruder, escaped, perhaps, from some private lunatic asylum. 
“What is the matter with you, monsieur?” he asked; “and why 
this strange behaviour?” ‘ What’s the matter with me!” replied 
Baltard ; ‘why did you not present me?” “Who areyou?” “I 
am Baltard.” Haussmann had failed to recognise him, and Baltard 
had made the sacrifice of his beard in vain. "When the story came to 
the ears of the market-women they were very indignant: they 
threatened to take reprisals by shaving Haussmann’s head if they 
could get hold of him. Meanwhile, to mark their sympathy with 
their favourite, they ordered a dozen cases of Rowland’s Macassar Oil 
and sent them to Baltard’s house. They were found unopened at 
Victor Baltard’s death in 1874, for of course his beard had grown 
again quite naturally. 

Violent though they were, they always lived in amity with their 
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priests. They are, perhaps, no longer either as superstitious or as 
dlevout as they were of yore, when they attended at least once a week 
the early mass at St. Eustache, which was called “the Mass of 
the Magpie.” To us the story of “ The Maid and the Magpie” is 
merely a clever plot, invented by a chronicler or dramatist for the 
purposes of sensational stage or narrative fiction. In reality, it is the 
true story of Guillemette de l’Arche of Palaiseau, the victim of a 
miscarriage of justice, in whose memory the mass was instituted. In 
1871 the market-women of Paris saved their vicar from the fate that 
befell Mgr. Darboy and the incumbent of the Madeleine, both done 
to death as the pseudo hostages of the Commune. 

Enough. Some time ago I had occasion to interview two or three 
market-women, in connection with a difference that had arisen be- 
tween them and the wholesale factors. They no longer express 
themselves in the uncouth language of former days. There is little 
or no fault to find with their grammar or syntax, and when they 
wish to express their dissatisfaction with a would-be customer, they 
employ irony instead of slang. This does not mean that they have 
forgotten the use of it, but they only employ it among themselves, 
and that rarely. ‘Everything is changed, Monsieur, even our 
prosperity, though we manage to get our living,” said one of them. 
“Everything is changed and we have changed with it.” 


Apert D. Vanpam. 











A ROMANCE IN SCHOLARSHIP. 


Ix the winter of 1895-6 two learned ladies, Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. 
Gibson, were travelling in Southern Palestine in further search of 
Syriac manuscripts, in the acquisition of which they had previously 
done great service to New Testament scholarship, by discovering a 
hitherto unknown Syriac text of the Gospels. Among the manu- 
scripts thus obtained there was a bundle of fragments, mostly written 
in Hebrew, which, on their return to their Cambridge home, they 
naturally submitted to their friend, Dr. (now Prof.) 8. Schechter, 
Reader in Rabbinic in the University of Cambridge, and Professor of 
Hebrew at University College, London. 

Now, fragments of manuscripts are notoriously most difficult to 
identify, however skilled the examiner. In the case of Rabbinic 
literature, there are variations in language and mode of treatment 
which enable the expert to determine roughly the period at which a 
particular piece of Hebrew prose or Hebrew poetry was written, but 
the wide extent of that literature renders it very improbable that, 
unless the iragment is from some well-known work, its exact pvo- 
venance can be determined. For one whole period—that intervening 
between the close of the Canon of the Old Testament and the compo- 
sition of the Mishnah, the foundation text of the Talmud—practically 
no remains of Hebrew are extant, and the development of the 
language during that period of at least four hundred years (250 B.c. 
to 150 a.p.) can only be guessed at from the stage reached in 
the Mishnah. Not that the Jewish mind was inactive during that 
period, but the sole remains of its activity are represented by the 
books known as the Apocrypha of the Old Testament, now extant in 
Greek, but suspected in many cases of being translated from the 
Hebrew. These, up to the rise of Protestantism, were regarded as 
integral parts of the Bible by all Christendom, and even to the present 
day are recognised as useful “for the instruction of the faithful,” if 
not of binding revelational authority. A Revised Version of the 
English translation of the Apocrypha was produced as late as 1895 
by the same company of Revisers as had given a new version of the 
Old and New Testaments. 

The Jews themselves have somewhat unaccountably neglected the 
study of the Apocrypha, though they represent for them the sole 
remains of their national literature during so long a period of their 
history. Accordingly very few Jewish scholars devote much atten- 
tion to them, and it is the rarest thing in the world for a person 
versed in Rabbinic literature to have aught but a passing acquaint- 
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ance with the Apocrypha. It happened, however, that by a curious 
chance, the attention of Jewish scholars had been quite recently 
drawn to one particular book of the Apocrypha—that known as The 
Wisdom of Sirach, or Ecclesiasticus, not because of its connection 
with Ecclesiastes (for it is more analogous to the Book of Proverbs), 
but because of its suitability for ecclesiastical use in churches. Prof. 
LD. S. Margoliouth, in his inaugural lecture as Laudian Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Oxford, had revived interest in 
this book by attempting to re-write the original Hebrew, for in this 
one case we have definite proof in the Prologue that it was originally 
written in the sacred tongue. Now it happens that there are a 
few quotations from a Hebrew version of Ecclesiasticus scattered 
through the Talmud and other early portions of Rabbinic literature, 
and Dr. Schechter collected these together and published them 
in the Jewish Quarter/y Review in 1891. He was probably the only 
Jewish scholar living who had thus been prepared by previous inquiry 
to identify a Hebrew version of any portion of The Wisdom of 
Sirach. 

It happened that, among the many fragments contained in the 
bundle submitted to Dr. Schechter, there was one leaf, much torn and 
smudged, and scarcely legible to any but the most expert eyes; yet 
Dr. Schechter at once identified it as a Hebrew version of Ecclesias- 
ticus xxxix. 15; xl. 8. After all its travels through the ages, and 
after traversing a whole continent, the insignificant fragment had, 
by the luckiest of chances, fallen into the hands of the one man pre- 
pared by his previous studies to identify it, and it was as if a lost 
page of the Bible had been restored by modern scholarship. 

This fortunate and remarkable discovery has led to others, almost 
equally remarkable. It was not difficult to guess the prorenance of 
the Lewis-Gibson fragment. One of the oldest Jewish communities in 
the world is that of Cairo, which has persisted throughout the many 
vicissitudes of Egypt up to the present day. Now it is a custom 
among Jews never, if possible, to destroy any portion of a manuscript 
written in the holy tongue. Attached to most of the synagogues of 
the East, at least, there is a receptacle known as the Genizah, in 
which are deposited all Hebrew writings, which, owing to imperfec- 
tions of different kinds, are no longer of any use. It had become 
known that the Genizah of the Cairo synagogue possessed an excep- 
tional number of these disused manuscripts, and leakages from it had 
found their way to European libraries, especially since the English 
occupation of Egypt. Many of these fragments have been acquired 
Ly the Bodleian, and Dr. Schechter’s discovery naturally set the 
curator of the Hebrew manuscripts in that repository, Dr. Neubauer, 
in search for further portions of the Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus. The 
search was almost immediately successful. Nine more leaves, imme- 
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diately following the Lewis-Gibson fragment, and containing the 
Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus xl. 9.,—xlix. 11., were identified by Dr. 
Neubauer, and published by him and Dr. Cowley at the Clarendon 
Press, not much more than six months later than Dr. Schechter’s 
discovery. The publication has naturally roused unusual interest 
among Biblical scholars, and was followed by editions for the use of 
the German learned public by Drs. Smend and Schlatter, and for the 
French savants by MM. Joseph Halevy and Israel Lévi. 

Dr. Schechter now conceived the happy idea of applying to the 
fountain-head, and without any resort to surreptitious means to 
ascertain whether any more fragments of Ecclesiasticus were left in 
the Genizah at Cairo. His application was met in the most liberal 
manner by the Chief Rabbi and Warden of the Jewish community of 
Cairo, who, on his personal application in the ancient city, placed at 
his disposal the treasures of their Genizah. This was little more than 
a dark hole in the loft of the Cairo synagogue, covered literally with 
the dust of centuries, and Dr. Schechter for several weeks devoted 
himself to a preliminary examination of the masses of documents that 
had slumbered peacefully through all the centuries of Cairene history, 
awaiting their resurrection at his hands. Rejecting those that seemed 
of little value, Dr. Schechter was enabled to carry away with him 
many thousand fragments, which have now been presented to the 
University Library of Cambridge in his name and that of Dr. 
Taylor, Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who has throughout 
taken the deepest interest in these enquiries. 

Diligent search among the treasures thus removed to Cambridge 
revealed a number of literary treasures of exceptional interest to the 
student of Rabbinic literature; among others, autograph letters and 
juristical responses of the great Maimonides. Above all, Dr. Schechter 
was successful in discovering further leaves of the same MS. of 
Kcclesiasticus, including, by a lucky chance, the last leaf of all, which, 
as will later on be seen, is of crucial importance for the criticism of the 
apocryphal book. Here again, chance played some very fortunate 
pranks. The Oxford fragments had turned out to be continuous with 
the odd scrap discovered by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, and running 
on consecutively from xl. 9 to xlix. 11. Dr. Schechter’s new discoveries 
consisted of four leaves, containing passages from xxx. 11, almost up 
to the verge of the Oxford MS., but with two serious blanks, while the 
remaining three leaves, obviously from the same manuscript, took up 
the tale from where the Oxford fragments left it to the end of the 
book. Again chance intervened, and among the scraps of Hebrew 
recently acquired at the British Museum the missing leaves of 
Professor Schechter’s new discovery were found, so that practically the 
whole of the latter portion of the book, from chapter xxx. to the end, 
has been recovered, though scattered from Cairo to such different 
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quarters as Southern Palestine, Oxford, Cambridge, and London. In 
addition to these continuous passages, all from the same manuscript, 
Professor Schechter was fortunate enough to discover four other leaves 
of a different text (termed by him MS. A.), including scattered frag- 
ments from ii. 6 to xvi. 26, and has just published the whole of his 
discoveries with the requisite critical apparatus and an accurate English 
translation by Dr. Taylor.’ There is every hope that other leaves of 
the two manuscripts may turn up, and practically complete the Hebrew 
text of Ecclesiasticus. As it is, more than three-fifths of it have been 
already recovered. 

The remarkable coincidences that have combined to help in this 
recovery do not exhaust the resources of the “long arm.”’ As recently 
as 1882 Professor Bickell, well-known for somewhat hazardous re- 
constructions of Ecclesiastes and Job, ingeniously suggested that the 
last eighteen verses of the Book of Ecclesiasticus contained a sort of 
alphabetic psalm, analogous to the similar alphabetic encomium on the 
Virtuous Woman, with which concludes the Book of Proverbs, the 
model on which Ecclesiasticus is formed. He was daring enough to 
restore from the Greek text the original Hebrew, so as to make it an 
acrostic, the letters beginning each successive line being those of the 
Hebrew alphabet in order. It is well known that some of the later 
Psalms are of this character, ¢.g., Ps, 119, and strangely enough there 
exist in Rabbinic literature, no less than two “ Alphabets of Ben 
Sira,” showing by their very title a Rabbinic tradition confirming 
Professor Bickell’s suggestion. The newly restored text confirms 
his re-construction, at least as to the opening words, in nearly half the 
number of cases. This is certainly a triumph of critical ingenuity on 
which Professor Bickell is to be congratulated. 

Another scholar had attempted a reconstruction of the original 
Hebrew, but not with such success. Professor Margoliouth, to whom 
I have already referred, was of opinion that the original Hebrew 
of Ecclesiasticus, when discovered, would display signs of metrical 
arrangement, and he had attempted to restore a couple of passages on 
the lines of his theory. One of these passages has turned up in the 
newly discovered text, but though confirming in some degree Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth’s re-construction, nowhere exhibits traces of that 
metrical arrangement which he had prophesied before the recent 
discoveries. It is, perhaps, not altogether to be wondered at that 
Professor Margoliouth now stoutly contends that the new text is 
not the original at all, but merely a re-translation into Hebrew. 
His ingenuity even goes further, and he would explain the exact 
process by which the re-translator set to work. He suggests that a 
Persian Jew, hearing from a Christian friend of the interest of 


(1) The Wisdom of Ben Siva: Portions of the Book Ecelesiasticus. Edited by 
8. Schechter, M.A. Litt.D., and C. Taylor, D.D. Cambridge University Press: 1899. 
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the book, obtained the Syriac version of it, and, getting a friend who 
knew Greek to translate the Greek text into Persian, he thereupon 
composed the recently-discovered text with the aid of the two versions, 
the Syriac and the Greco-Persian. This, according to Professor 
Margoliouth, would explain the resemblance of the present Hebrew, 
at one time to the Syriac, and at another time to the Greek, while 
at others the text represents mistakes made by the Persian friend 
of the re-translator (probably a Christian), in translating from the 
Greek. Not even M. Bertillon could be more ingenious; it cer- 
tainly strikes an outsider as much too ingenious, and it is at once put 
out of court by the simple statement in one of the glosses that 
one of the manuscripts used by the copyist finished at a certain 
point ; in other words, the variants are of two MSS. not of two versions. 
The existence of long passages of the Hebrew, which do not occur 
either in the Syriac or in the Greek, is also a crushing evidence 
against Professor Margoliouth’s ingenuity. 

Yet it would be idle to deny that there are certain aspects of the 
new text which cause one to wonder whether it adequately represents 
the original. From a rough calculation I have made, there are 
something like sixty-seven verses, or parts of verses, in which the 
Hebrew has no equivalent in the Greek; but, on the other hand, 
there are, according to my calculation, no less than seventy-one cases 
where the opposite holds. The Hebrew itself is of a somewhat 
remarkable character ; not alone does it directly imitate the books of 
the Bible, but it does so in a way which is familiar to quite late 
Rabbinic Hebrew in the post-Talmudic period, and is not found in 
the intervening period. Again, there are a large number of passages 
in the Talmud and the Midrashic literature quoted from Ben Sira, 
yet of over sixty that are enumerated in Messrs. Cowley & Neu- 
bauer’s edition, very few indeed are found in the present version, 
and rarely in verbal agreement with it. Even the writer of the 
manuscript observed their absence—almost by itself a sufficient proof 
that he was not the author of the version. The use made of Scrip- 
ture by the writer, again, is quite of a Rabbinic character, and betrays 
traces of the allegorical exegesis which is found in so much profusion 
among the Talmudic Rabbis, and later on had so much influence in 
the Church. All this, so far as it goes, would seem to indicate rather 
a re-translation in Rabbinic times than a mere copy of the Hebrew 
original. A similar re-translation is known of the book of Tobit, 
so that the possibility of such a process is empirically proved. 

But against all these objections may be put counter-arguments 
which practically nullify them, whereas there are positive argu- 
ments which render it almost impossible that the recently dis- 
covered text is not immediately related to the original Hebrew 
from which Jesus ben Sirach translated Ecclesiasticus into Greek. 
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As regards the omissions in the Hebrew of passages found in 
the Greek, this is only evidence of two families of texts, of which we 
have independent evidence elsewhere in the old Latin and Syriac 
versions. If the Hebrew is a distinct imitation of Biblical Hebrew, 
the original character of this imitation can be traced in the Greek 
version; and besides, as Dr. Taylor points out, the Greek translator 
himself, in his interesting prologue declared that his grandfather had 
obtained “ great familiarity with the Law and the Prophets and other 
books,” and “ was drawn on also himself to write somewhat.” That 
the quotations from Ben Sira in the Talmud do not occur in the 
Hebrew text is only further evidence of its faulty state. The 
“mosaic” use of Scripture passages in making up the text, which is 
found later on in Rabbinic literature (but not during the Talmudic 
times) can also be traced in the original of the Greek text, though, 
of course, not with such clearness. As for the use of the Hagada, or 
homiletic exegesis of Biblical passages, it was quite possible that 
this had developed as early as Sirach’s date, since we find the 
beginnings of it in the later Biblical books, and almost fully developed 
in Philo. 

On the other hand, the more positive evidence of the original 
character of the present Hebrew text—or, perhaps we should say, the 
text from which it is derived—-is shown by many convincing pieces 
of evidence, both internal and external. We know that such a 
Hebrew original existed late down in the Middle Ages, for not alone 
is it quoted with almost the force of Scripture by the Talmud, but St. 
Jerome had seen it (‘‘ Hebraicum reperi,” he says), while Saadyah 
the Gaon (Excellence), who was born in Egypt about 880, and died 
at Bagdad about 942, distinctly refers to a copy he had seen, and 
mentions that it was written with the same apparatus of critical 
marks as was only given to books of scriptural authority. Now one 
of the MSS. discovered by Professor Schechter gives the text arranged 
in stichoi, just as the Psalms or Proverbs are arranged in Hebrew 
Biblical MSS., while it is attributed both by Saadyah and the present 
text to Simon ben Joshua ben Eleazar ben Sira, whereas the Greek 
text, written by the grandson of the original author, omits the 
name Simon and calls him simply Jesus ben Sirach. It is at once 
obvious from this, that the Hebrew cannot have been derived either 
from the Greek or the Syriac, which follows the Greek in this par- 
ticular. 

But it is the evidently closer relation to the original shown 
by the additional passages of the newly recovered text, which 
proves it most conclusively to be immediately connected with that 
from which the Greek translator derived his version. An instance 
may be taken from the first leaf discovered by Professor Schechter— 
Eeclus xxxix., 29-31. 
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GREEK. HEBREW. 

Fire and hail, and famine, and death, Fire and hail, evil and pestilence, these 
All these are created for vengeance ; also are [formed] fur judgment. 
Teeth of wild beasts, and scorpions and _ Beast of tooth, seorpi.n and cobra, and 

adders, a sword of vengeance to ban [the 
And a sword punishing the ungodly wicked ]. 

unto destruction. All these are created fur their uses, and 
They shall rejoice in His command- they are in His treasure- house, against 

ment, the time when they are required. 
And shall be made ready upon earth, When He commandeth them they re- 

when need is ; jcice, and in their prescribed tasks 
And in their seasons they shall not they rebel not against His word. 


transgress His word. 


This is a part of an argument to prove that all things are good, 
and is intended to answer the obvious question which all of us have 
asked: What is the good of serpents and other venomous things? 
The argument is much clearer in the Hebrew than in the Greek. 

Sut it is especially in the newly recovered hymn on the last 
leaf of MS. B that the evidence of originality is strongest. This 
begins :— 

‘* O give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good ; 
For His mercy endureth for ever ;” 
and continues giving thanks, after the model of Psalm exxxvi., “ to 
the God of praises,” “ unto Him that keepeth Israel,” “ unto Him 
that formeth all,” “unto Him that redeemeth Israel,”’ *‘unto Him that 
gathereth the outcasts of Israel,” “unto Him that buildeth His city 
and His sanctuary,” “ unto Him that maketh the horn of the house of 
David to bud *’—and then has this remarkable line :— 


“OQ give thanks unto Him that chose the sons of Zadok to be priests.” 


Now the priests of the line of Zadok practically ruled Judaea during 
the late Persian and Greek period, up to the time of the Maccabees, 
when the Zadokite high-priests took the side of the “ ungodly”’ 
Hellenising party, and were replaced by the Asmonwans, about 
160 n.c. It is practically impossible that a pious writer later 
than that date should have contemplated the continuance of the 
priesthood of the Zadokite family, and quite inconceivable that a 
re-translator of the tenth century would have thought of them at 
all. Professor Schechter ingeniously suggests that the whole Psalm 
was omitted by the grandson of the original writer just because of 
this unpopularity of the Zadokites during the Maccabean period,’ 
and altogether the existence of this line gives by itself ample proof 
of the original character of the newly-discovered Hebrew text. 

It does more; it throws a light upon the character of the book 

(1) This would also explain, I would suggest, his omission of the reference to the 


continuance of the high priesthood in Simon’s line, given by the new Hebrew text of 
1, 24, and in the Syriac, but omitted in the Greek. 
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which will make it of primary importance for the history of Jewish 
religious development between the two Testaments. Biblical scholars 
have for some time been convinced that the somewhat mysterious 
sect of the Sadducees were, at any rate in name, connected with the 
party which held with the Zadokite high priests, so that “ Sadducee ” 
is merely a Greek spelling of “‘ Zadokite.”” Even before the discovery 
of our text it had been suggested by Geiger that the Wisdom of Sirach 
was really a Sadducean book, and was for this reason ultimately 
removed by the Pharisaic Doctors of the Talmud from the canon for 
which it had so many claims. The Talmud betrays evidence of a 
long-continued dispute on the point, whether Sirach “rendered the 
hands unclean,” i.c., was regarded as a holy book, and thus taboo. 
This marked reference to the sons of Zadok in Simon ben Sira’s 
Hymn shows clearly that he was of the old-fashioned party, who 
laid the greatest stress upon the words of Scripture, and regarded 
the question of a future life as one not affecting either religion or 
morality. In his eschatology, Hades appears to be a place of eternal 
sleep ; for him Death was already dead. The Wisdom of Sirach will 
henceforth be regarded as the Wisdom of the Sadducees. 

That intense veneration for the words of Scripture which was 
characteristic of the Sadducees, and is shown so clearly in the 
Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus recently discovered, raises an important 
question which will probably render its discovery epoch-making in 
the history of Biblical criticism. According to Jewish tradition, the 
canon of Scripture was closed about 300 n.c. by Simon the Just, one 
of the last men of the “ Great Synagogue.” Now during the last 
fifty years a succession of higher critics (including Hitzig, Olshausen, 
Professors Cheyne and Wellhausen, and even such cautious writers 
as Professors Delitzsch, Dillmann, and Driver), have contended that 
the date for the close of the canon must be put much later. They 
fixed the date of Daniel at about 164 n.c., and, encouraged by this 
triumph of critical ingenuity, have brought down the dates of 
several other books, and many of the Psalms, within the second 
century n.c. They are almost all agreed, for example, that Psalms 
xliv., lxxiv., and exlviii., were written in the Maccabean period, after 
160 3.c. Now Professor Schechter, in his admirable introduction, 
has drawn out an elaborate list of the quotations from the Bible 
occurring in the newly discovered fragments, and finds them extending 
over the whole of the Biblical books, with the sole exception of’ the 
Book of Daniel. No less than eighty-seven quotations or parallels 
are found from the Psalms, ranging over the whole five books of 
them, and including those just mentioned, which have been so 
authoritatively attributed to the Maccabean period. Professor 
Schechter’s discovery has at once negatived this, and goes far to 
rehabilitate the old Jewish tradition of the fixation of the Old Testa- 
ment canon about 200 nc. 
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Much here depends upon the date to be attributed to the original of 
Eeclesiasticus. Here again we meet with that curious set of coin- 
cidences which, as we have seen, have occurred so frequently in the 
external fate of the book. There are two references in the Greek 
text which would seem to fix the date: the Greek translator speaks of 
himself as writing in the thirty-eighth year of the king Euergetes, 
while in the text itself there is an eulogium of the high priest Simon, 
son of Onias. It is very tantalising, but the fact remains, that there 
were two kings named Ptolemy Euergetes, and there were two high 
priests named Simon, sonof Onias. Euergetes I. reigned from 247 to 
222 n.c.; Simon I. died about 280 .c.; Euergetes IT. reigned from 
70 to 116 .c., and Simon II. died about 200 8.c. We might accord- 
ingly make the grandson Jesus live under Euergetes I., aud his grand- 
father, Simon ben Nira, refer to Simon L., or take the later alternatives. 
Almost all scholars have adopted this second alternative, for the reason 
that it enables them to give an exact date for the Greek version, since 
only Euergetes II. had a thirty-eighth year of his reign, which would 
correspond to 152 B.c. The Simon referred to in the text would there- 
fore be Simon IT., who died about 200 u.c., and the date of the Hebrew 
text would consequently be a few years later than that. Professor 
Schechter—perhaps naturally—is inclined to adopt the former alter- 
native, and thus date his Hebrew text about 280 n.c. This would 
render his case stronger against the Higher Criticism, but would 
scarcely allow for the strong Rabbinic character of the Hebrew, which 
approximates so closely to that of the Mishnah of the second century 
,4.p.,and to my mind scarcely allows for sufficient growth of such 
reverence for the Biblical text as is shown in the recently discovered 
original. But whether Simon ben Sira lived in 190 or 280 B.c., it 
vould be impossible for him to quote Maccabean Psalms posterior to 
160 .c., so either date is equally awkward for the Higher Critics. 

Altogether, therefore, it would seem impossible to exaggerate the 
interest and importance of the recent discovery. It seems destined to 
throw light upon the fixation of the Old Testament canon, upon the 
development of Hebrew between the Old Testament and the Talmud, 
upon the theology of the Sadducees, while incidentally it will give 
pause to those who have so confidently attempted to revise the Hebrew 
text of the Old Testament from the Septuagint Version, as well as to 
those Higher Critics who have been so positive about dating separate 
Psalms. In short, it will do much towards filling up the blank 
pages between the Old and New Testaments, while, quite apart 
from this intrinsic interest, the circumstances surrounding the 
discovery of the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus must always constitute 
a romantic chapter in the history of Biblical scholarship. 

Josepi Jacoss. 












































MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S MISTAKES. 


Ar the moment of writing this paper it seems no longer possible to 
doubt that we stand on the brink of war with the Dutch Republics of 
South Africa. Ihave always thought such a war unlikely, especially 
over the question of the enfranchisement of the Uitlanders, and in this 
belief I have been sustained by not a few experienced Cape politicians 
and other competent authorities on South African affairs. Two con- 
siderations most strongly pressed this belief on me. In the first place, 
the solution of the Franchise question as conceived by Her Majesty’s 
Government has always paid the most scrupulous regard to Boer sus- 
ceptibilities. Not a proposal was made during the recent negotiations 
which was caleulated to jeopardise the independence of the Transvaal, 
or even to impair the effective predominance of the Dutch minority in 
the Republic. Consequently the Transvaal risked nothing by acquies- 
cence in our demands, while by a resistance d owtrance it obviously 
stood to lose everything. In the second place it has hitherto been the 
practice of President Kruger, in disputes with this country, never to 
earry his obstinacy beyond the point of actual danger or possible loss. 
He showed this on four notable occasions—in 1881, when the Raad 
refused to ratify the Pretoria Convention, and Mr. Gladstone threa- 
tened a resumption of the war; in 1884, when his burghers declined 
to clear out of Bechuanaland, and Sir Charles Warren’s expedition 
had to be despatched to the frontier ; in 1894, when the commandeer- 
ing question necessitated remonstrances of an unmistakable tenour 
from Lord Loch; and in the following year, when war nearly broke 
out over the closing of the Vaal Drifts. These considerations might 
well justify a refusal to treat seriously the risk of war in connection 
with the present dispute. Apparently those of us who have taken this 
view have been too optimistic. Reason and precedent, as well as the 
British Empire, have been set at naught, and when now we find the 
newspaper contents-bills declaring “ War Inevitable,” it is impossible 
to say them nay with any approach to conviction. 

The peculiar danger of the present crisis arises from the fact that it 
has reached a point unprecedented in previous disputes between the 
South African Republic and the Paramount Power. Hitherto, as I 
have said, the Transvaal has stood to lose nothing in the games of bluff 
on which it has ventured with this country, and at the last moment it 
has always been able to throw up its cards without prejudice to the 
status quo axte. In the present dispute we are now fast leaving this 
stage behind us. The most recent proposals of Her Majesty's Govern- 
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ment—those of September 8th’'—might have been acquiesced in by 
the Transvaal without any serious disturbance of its independence or 
its political system. The Uitlanders would have been given a certain 
power in the State, but this would have been done ostensibly of the 
grace and free-will of the nation, and neither the present predomi- 
nance of its Boer minority nor the independence of the Republic 
would have been imperilled. The next proposals will be in the form 
of an ultimatum, which cannot be accepted without humiliation and 
an implied acquiescence in direct foreign interference in the essentially 
domestic concerns of the State. If this is rejected and the bluff is 
carried to the cannon’s mouth a more substantial sacrifice will be 
exacted. The demands of Her Majesty’s Government will then 
probably be increased. It is, at any rate, certain that the military 
advance will not be arrested unless some arrangements are made for 
recouping the expenses of our expedition. Hence the stage on which 
we are now entering is one which, even if peacefully settled, must 
involve the Transvaal in positive loss, and I cannot but think that if 
it has made up its mind to face this risk it must also have determined 
to accept the greater risks involved in armed resistance. 

How is it that we have reached this serious impasse? Many 
sinister influences have no doubt been at work which it is difficult at 
the moment to trace, but it seems to me from the voluminous 
evidence now before us in the Blue Books—the most important of 
which have only been made known during the last two months—that 
the main causes may be stated with some confidence. So far as 
I know these causes have not hitherto been very clearly appreciated 
by the general public or by its political guides of the platform and 
the press. I am anxious to call attention to them, not as a contribu- 
tion to the controversies of the moment, or even to the final history of 
the question at issue, but because if there be yet a chance of preserv- 
ing the peace, it is of importance that we should be able to see clearly 
where we or our opponents have gone astray. 

Apart from accidents of the negotiations which have helped to 
precipitate the crisis, one fundamental fact has to be borne in mind 
if we wish to fully understand the essential severity of the dispute as a 
whole. It is that the question of Uitlander emancipation has never 
been regarded by President Kruger as primarily a problem of do- 
mestic politics. To him its importance has always consisted in its 
possible relation to the struggle for the complete independence of his 
Republic, to which he has devoted his life. Ever since the Warren 
expedition and the hoisting of the British flag at St. Lucia Bay shut 
him out from effective intrigue with the foreigner, he has concen- 
trated himself more and more on this question, as the most hopeful 
means of striking a bargain with Great Britain. In his eyes, indeed, 

(1) Blue Book, C. 9521, pp. 64-65. 
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the Uitlanders are not so much merchant-strangers or possible citi- 
zens as they are hostages for the eventual manumission of the 
Republic from the trammels of the London Convention. His idea 
has always been emancipation for emancipation. 

Had the British Government been on the alert when ten years 
ago the Volksraad first practically closed the franchise against the 
Uitlander,’ the whole trouble would have been nipped in the bud. 
They had every right to interfere, for in 1881 President Kruger 
had pledged himself to Sir Hercules Robinson that the then existing 
naturalisation law would not be essentially altered.? No action, 
however, was taken and the Uitlanders passed into the power 
of President Kruger. The next step was to make them squeal 
to the Paramount Power, and to this end a policy of exasperation 
was deliberately pursued. I need not recapitulate the familiar 
facts of this persecution, especially as I dwelt upon them at some 
length in the August number of this Review. The point on which 
I wish to insist is that whenever the Paramount Power intervened 
with remonstrances President Kruger offered satisfaction on condi- 
tion that the dependent status of his Republic was modified. In 
1894 he asked for a revision of the London Convention ;* in 1896 he 
proposed its complete abrogation,® and at the Bloemfontein Con- 
ference he tried to bargain for an arbitration scheme which would 
have affected his purpose in a circuitous way.° 

This being the settled policy of President Kruger—a policy which 
with years had become almost an obsession with him—the amount 
and kind of resistance we were likely to experience from the mo- 
ment we undertook to secure a solution of the Uitlander question 
could have been no secret to Her Majesty’s Government. By the 
light of that knowledge their measures should have been taken and 
their course of conduct regulated. Now I have no hesitation in saying 
that the very last policy dictated to them by this knowledge was a 
policy of patience. Their whole experience taught them that it would 
yield nothing, and that it could only enable the Boers to mature their 
plans and complete their armaments in the not improbable event of 
their making up their minds to fight. The plea that our demand 
for the franchise was a policy of only a few weeks’ growth,’ and that 
consequently it would be indecent to hurry to an ultimatum, will not 
bear examination. The question had been a burning one for years, 
and us far back as 1894 Lord Ripon had instructed Sir Henry Loch 
to “ press”’ the Transvaal Government to grant a five years’ franchise 
with the right to vote in Presidential elections.* It was, in short, 


(1) Select Committee on British South Africa (1897), Minutes 1588-1615. 


(2) C. 9518, pp. 8-9. (3) Pp. 339-340. (4) C. 8159, p. 22. 
(5) C. 8063, pp. 12 et seg. (6) C. 9404, p. 32. Of. C. 8721, p. 21. 
(7) Westminster Gazette, July 14, 1899. (8) CO. 7933, p. 93. 
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not a new policy which was opened at the Bloemfontein Conference, 
but the ultimatum stage in an already old policy. That this was Sir 
Alfred Milner’s view is clear from his despatch of May 5th’ urging 
immediate intervention, and that President Kruger took the same 
view is not less clear from the frantic efforts he made to avoid a crisis 
as soon as he heard that Mr. Chamberlain had accepted the Uitlander 
address to the Queen. The Nine Years’ Franchise scheme he then 
hurriedly proposed to the Raad,’? the bogus conspiracy he attempted 
to organise in Johannesburg in order to compromise Great Britain,° 
and the alacrity with which he accepted the Conference invitation,‘ 
all show that he at any rate did not anticipate a policy of patience. 

Mr. Chamberlain made the mistake of disappointing this anticipa- 
tion. It is difficult to blame him, for there can be no doubt that the 
feeling of the country, while practically solid for the Uitlanders, was 
strongly in favour of exhausting every peaceful means of arriving at 
a settlement. The feeling was only natural when the disparity of 
strength of the possible combatants was considered. Moreover, the 
memory of the Raid was still there to haunt us, and to require that 
whatever we did should be done with the clearest of consciences. It 
was none the less a mistake from the point of view of the practical 
man. We knew that President Kruger would oppose us with the 
whole force of his phenomenal tenacity and craft, that if he could 
complete his armaments and secure the adhesion of the Free State and 
the sympathy of the Cape Dutch, he would probably fight in the end, 
and consequently the one thing to render peace certain was to imitate 
the attitude of Lord Salisbury in the Fashoda business—to sit tight 
and mute, and make it clear that we should not sit thus long. 

Mr. Chamberlain, as I have said, did not pursue this course. Mr. 
Kruger wanted time, and Mr. Chamberlain humoured him. So far 
from sitting tight, he practically abandoned Lord Ripon’s and Sir 
Alfred Milner’s five years’ minimum, and declared that the seven 
years’ law passed by the Volksraad afforded a probable “ basis for a 
settlement.”° Instead of remaining ominously mute, he asked to 
discuss the Bill before it was passed,’ and, in spite of its obvious 
inadequacy and dishonesty,’ proposed a joint commission to inquire 
whether it was likely to effect its ostensible purpose.* As if this 
were not enough to prolong the negotiations, he entered into a dis- 
cussion of arbitration, continued the controversy on the suzerainty, 
and bewildered everybody by adding to his proposal of a joint com- 
mission a further scheme for a conference.’ All this was clearly 


(1) C. 9345, pp. 209-212. 2) Times, May 19, 1899. 

(3) C. 9521, pp. 1-23. (4) C. 9845, p. 239. (5) C. 9518, p. 7. 
(6) C. 9415, pp. 13, 43. 

(7) See the damaging criticisms in C. 9518, pp. 51-58, 54-57, and 70-71. 

(8) ©. 9518, p. 11. (9) Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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done with the very best intentions, and no doubt against Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s better judgment, but it was none the less a mistake con- 
demned in advance by the whole course of our experience of President 
Kruger's conception of the uses of the franchise question, and now 
again condemned by its results. 

After an interminable correspondence and a vast succession of 
illusory concessions, we are no better off to-day than we were on the 
eve of the Bloemfontein Conference. Nay, we are infinitely worse 
off, for the policy of patience has helped to bring us face to face with 
war. It has enabled the Transvaal to manufacture grievances, to win 
over the Orange Free State, to convince the Cape Dutch that it is the 
injured party, and to import and store weapons and ammunition 
sufficient to arm the whole body of disaffection in South Africa. It 
isa dismal joke that Mr. Chamberlain has been pictured by the peace 
party and by the creatures of President Kruger as rushing into war. 
The real pity is that he did not take his detractors at their word. 
Had he * formulated his final proposals for a settlement’ the day 
after the Bloemfontein Conference, peace would now be assured. 

This, however, is not the only blunder which must be laid to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s charge. Far more serious—because less defensible on 
its merits, while equally disastrous in its tactical results—has been 
his attitude on the suzerainty question. Never was a good cause 
compromised by a more unhappy and gratuitous contention. It has 
been a dispute about a word—an empty survival of feudal termin- 
ology—but a word on which the Boers feel deeply, and in regard to 
which they have certain cherished ideas, which, if not absolutely 
accurate—and I am far from saying they are not—we have at any 
rate assisted in forming and have for years tacitly sanctioned. My 
conviction in regard to the raising of this question by Mr. Chamber- 
lain is, that at any time it would have been unwise and superfluous, 
but that, at a time when the first object of his statesmanship 
was avowedly to solve the franchise question, it was a fatal, an un- 
pardonable blunder. 

Let us briefly glance at the merits of the question itself. The 
whole British case rests on three words in the preamble of the 1884 
Convention. ‘ Now, therefore,” says this document, ‘‘ Her Majesty 
has been pleased to direct, and it is hereby declared, that the following 
articles of a new Convention ... shall... . be substituted for the 
articles embodied in the Convention of 3rd August, 1881.”' From 
this it is argued that the preamble of the 1881 Convention still 
remained unrepealed because only the articles were referred to, and 
that as this preamble guaranteed to the Transvaal “ complete self- 
government, subject to the suzerainty of Her Majesty,” the suzerainty 
was still in existence.? That this argument is absolutely baseless I do 

(1) C. 3914, p. 1. (2) C. $721, p. 21 
oA 
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not say, but that it is open to considerable doubt is, I think, un- 
deniable. In the first place, the words quoted do not say that the 
preamble of 1881 is retained. That is only an inference from the 
substitution of fresh articles. If, then, we are dealing only with 
inferences, is it not permissible to argue that the very fact of the 
1884 Convention having a new preamble of its own, presupposes the 
abolition of the old preamble ? Moreover, it is doubtful whether it was 
a mere amendment of the 1881 Convention, which was contemplated 
in the 1884 Convention, for the very words I have quoted from 
the preamble describe it as ‘a new Convention.”’ So far, then, as the 
British case is concerned it is merely a matter of inference against 
inference. There is, however, considerable circumstantial corroboration 
for the Boer view. We know that the Boers have always had a strong 
sentimental aversion from the suzerainty of the 1881 preamble, and 
that, in the course of the negotiations in 1884, President Kruger’s chief 
aim was to obtain its abrogation.’ We know that all traces of the 
word suzerainty were deliberately erased from the draft of the 1884 
Convention,? and we have Lord Derby’s own avowal that he 
“abstained from using the word,” ® an avowal which is clearly incom- 
patible with the retention of the 1881 preamble. Besides all this we 
have the fact that British public opinion at the time was unanimous 
in interpreting the 1884 Convention as abandoning the suzerainty,' 
and we have the further facts that President Kruger, in the official 
report on his mission, declared that the suzerainty was at an end,’ 
and that for thirteen years this country never uttered a word of 
official protest against this view. On these grounds, I think that Mr. 
Chamberlain took up a course that was at least very doubtful when 
he resolved to assert the survival of the suzerainty of 1881. 

But the claim was not only of doubtful value; it was also futile 
and unprofitable. There was absolutely no necessity for raising it. 
Even if the whole of Mr. Chamberlain’s case were granted, the 
suzerainty for which he contends is an empty thing. It would 
not give us a single right or advantage we do not already possess, 
or which is not already amply secured to us. The word alone, as 
used in the 1881 preamble, has no effective meaning. It no doubt 
implies some sort of paramountcy, but that gives us no specific rights 
and imposes no specific obligations on the Transvaal. “ Suzerainty” 
is used simply as a generic term relating to and explained by the 
express reservations and limitations laid down in the articles of 
the Convention, apart from which it has no effective existence. This 
was the view of Lord Kimberley when the word was used in 1881.’ 

(1) C. 9507, p. 1. See also C. 3947 passim. 2) Ibid., pp. 26-27. 

(3) Jbid., p. 34. 

(4) Contemporary evidence is overwhelming. See, for example, Pulling’s Life aad 
Speeches of the Marquis of Salisbury (1885), vo’. ii., p. 152. 

(5) C. 9507, pp. 24, 25. 6) Ibid., p. 8. 
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Now Mr. Chamberlain’s object in raising the question was to prove 
that the international status of the Transvaal was that of a dependent, 
and that consequently its claim for arbitration as between two powers 
of equal rank was untenable. This, however, he could have proved 
by incontestible evidence, such as the form of the London Convention 
and the express reservations of Article IV., which constitute the only 
tangible material of the claim implied by the word suzerainty. Had 
he done this he would have been on safe ground, for there is not an 
authority on international law—not Sir William Harcourt himself— 
who would not have been found to support him. 

But the worst of Mr. Chamberlain’s blunder in putting forward 
this doubtful and unnecessary contention, is that he thereby preju- 
diced the chances of an amicable settlement of the franchise question, 
inasmuch as he embittered the Boers and gave them a grievance with 
which to appeal, not only to Dutch sympathy, but to the sympathy 
of not a few leaders of public opinion in Europe. The extraordinary 
thing is that it was not raised in the heat of any controversy, but in 
the full tide of Sir Alfred Milner’s conciliatory mission, and before 
the High Commissioner had come to the conclusion that diplomacy 
was useless to liberate the Uitlanders, and the moment for intervention 
had arrived. Mr. Chamberlain did not dream of it at the time of 
the Raid, for, when in the negotiations which followed that deplorable 
act of folly, President Kruger referred to newspaper theories on the 
subject, and declared roundly that the suzerainty “no longer exists,” * 
he abstained from controverting him, and correctly took his stand by 
Article IV.* It was in October, 1897, that, in answer to proposals 
for a scheme of arbitration to settle all disputes between Pretoria and 
Downing Street, Mr. Chamberlain, for the first time for thirteen 
years, asserted the existence of the suzerainty in virtue of the 1881 
preamble.* The Transvaal repudiated’ the claim,’ and Sir Alfred 
Milner himself, following in the traditions of Sir Hercules Robin- 
son and Lord Derby, was “ unable to see anything material in this 
controversy.”’® Nevertheless the Colonial Secretary persisted in it,° 
with the result that on May 9th of the present year he received a 
note from Mr. Reitz, the ill-temper of which is apparent in every 
line, and especially in the extravagance and defiance of the claim 
that the South African Republic is a “sovereign international 
State.” 7 

It is not difficult to understand this ill-temper. The Boers honestly 
believed that, in 1884, their diplomacy had obtained the revocation of 
the 1881 preamble. Now, on the morrow of the Raid, and on the 
eve of a fresh Uitlander campaign, when they had hoped to bargain 


(1) C. 8063, p. 8. (2) Llid., p. 9. (3) C. 8721, pp. 14, 21. 
(4) C. 9507, pp. 7 et seq. (5) Ibid., y. 6. (6) Lbid., pp. 28 et seq. 
(7) Ibid., p. 32. 
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for a further extension of their independence, they found themselves 
confronted by what they regarded as an attempt to reduce them to 
the status of the 1881 Convention. It was under this aggrieved im- 
pression that they went into the Bloemfontein Conference. Can we 
wonder that that meeting failed? When a few weeks later the 
Uitlander controversy threatened to become serious, Mr. Kruger made 
the correspondence public, in order to strengthen the spirit of his 
fellow-countrymen in resistance to what was easily made to appear to 
them an act of bad faith on the part of the British Government, and 
an assault on the independence of the South African Republic. It 
was his trump card for rallying round him the Dutch of the Free 
State, and also probably of Natal and Cape Colony. How Mr. Cham- 
berlain came to put this card in his hand passes my comprehension. 
The effect of the blunder is, however, clear, for if we have war, it 
will not be on the question of a seven or a five years’ franchise, but, 
so far as Dutch public feeling is concerned, mainly on the question of 
the suzerainty. 

These, then, are the three main causes of the exceptional gravity 
of our present dispute with the Transvaal. In the first place, 
President Kruger has always regarded the Uitlander question as 
the predestined means of securing the complete emancipation of his 
Republic from the trammels of the London Convention; in the 
second place, Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of patience and endless talk 
has given the President time to prepare for resistance ; and in the 
third place, the Colonial Secretary’s extraordinary blunder in raising 
the question of suzerainty has embittered the controversy, and 
afforded the Transvaal a plausible justification for appealing to its 
friends, on the ground that its independence and political status are 
menaced. There are, of course, other elements of danger, such 
as the belief of not a few Boers, that war is likely to bring them 
victory, and that the moment has arrived for striking a great blow 
for Dutch predominance in South Africa. These delusions, however, 
cannot be clearly traced or measured. It is none the less a fact that, 
for some time past, the Colonial Office has been warned of their 
existence, and names of prominence in South Africa, which would 
surprise fhe public if they were made known, have been mentioned 
in connection with them. 

While these circumstances explain to a great extent the intensity 
and bitterness of the Uitlander controversy, they do not show pre- 
cisely how the present rupture has come about. That is entirely the 
fault of the Boers. It is, indeed, difficult to characterise, as they 
deserve, the trickery and positive mendacity displayed by the Pre- 
toria Government in the last stages of the negotiations. Although 
the facts have been somewhat obscured by the bewildering way in 
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which they are set forth in the Blue Books, it is not difficult to tell 
exactly what has happened. 

It will be remembered that on July 31st, a joint commission to 
inquire into the adequacy and efficacy of the Severn Years’ Franchise 
Law passed by the Volksraad was proposed to the Transvaal Govern- 
ment by Mr. Chamberlain.'’ This proposal placed the Transvaal in 
an exceedingly difficult position. The Franchise Law had been 
adopted without exacting any consideration from the Paramount 
Power, but, faithful to his principle not to give anything for nothing, 
Mr. Kruger had so hedged the law about by restrictions and conditions 
that it practically kept the franchise as far out of the reach of the 
Uitlanders as it had ever been before. Now, if an inquiry into 
the practical value of this measure were accepted, its dishonesty would 
have been at once exposed, while if the inquiry were rejected it would 
have been said with truth that the Transvaal Government were afraid 
of the light. After much consideration the Government resolved to 
reject the proposal on the ground that it ‘ would prejudice the right 
of full independence in internal affairs repeatedly recognised by Great 
Britain’; and on August 12th a despatch in this sense was drafted.? 
Before this document was despatched, however, Mr. Kruger deter- 
mined to make one more effort to strike a bargain with the Paramount 
Power. He sent Mr. Smuts, the State Attorney, to Mr. Greene, our 
agent in Pretoria, to discuss with him a new scheme which might 
render the joint inquiry unnecessary. Two interviews took place, in 
the course of which much was said by both parties on which they are 
not now agreed. The upshot of the interviews is, however, not con- 
tested, for it was embodied in a telegram addressed by Mr. Greene to 
Sir Alfred Milner which Mr. Smuts himself initialled,’? and the notes 
for which had previously been approved by the Executive.* Here is 
the scheme thus agreed upon :— 


I. A five years’ retrospective franchise. The scheme to be referred to the 
people immediately. Government of South African Republic pledging itself to 
support measure and to get people to adopt it. There would be an adjournment 
of the Volksraad at once for the above purpose, and the scheme might become 
law, within say a fortnight. 

II. The Rand to get eight new seats in the First Volksraad, making, with the 
existing members for Johannesburg and Barberton, a representation of ten seats 
in a Volksraad of thirty-six for the Mining Industry. The future representation 
of the Goldfields not to fall below this proportion. If desired, the same number 
of seats to be given in the Second Volksraad. 

III. Both old and new population will be entitled under this franchise to equal 
rights and privileges in regard to the election of Commandant-General and 
President. 

LV. Thesimple details of the Franchise Law to be discussed with the British 
(1) C. 9518, pp. 29, 39 (2) C. 9521, p. 58. (3: Tbid., p 52. 


(4) Transvaal Green Bool, summari el in the Times, Sept. 23, 1899 
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Agent. He may have his own legal adviser. Any other points which may arise 
to be discussed in the same way. 

The Government of the South African Republic, in putting forward the above 
proposals, will assume that Her Majesty’s Government will agree that a precedent 
shall not be formed by their present intervention for similar action in future, and 
that no future interference in the internal affairs of the Republic will take place 
contrary to the Convention. Further, that Her Majesty’s Government will not 
insist further upon the assertion of suzerainty, the controversy on this subject 
being tacitly allowed to drop. 

Lastly, as soon as franchise scheme has become law, arbitration, from which 
the foreign element is excluded, to be conceded. In the meantime, in order that 
no time may be lost, the form and scope of the proposed tribunal to be discussed 
and provisionally agreed upon while the franchise scheme is being referred to the 
people. 

The formal note which embodies these proposals was drafted to-day and will 
be submitted to me beforehand for approval, as soon as I am informed whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will consent to my negotiations on lines specified 
above. 

Mr. Greene rightly judged that this scheme would probably prove 
acceptable to Her Majesty’s Government, and in this sense both he 
and Mr. Smuts interpreted a telegram from the High Commissioner, 
agreeing not to regard it as a rejection of the Joint Inquiry, and to 
consider it on its merits.” 

Now mark the action of the Transvaal Government. They at once 
began to evade their own proposals. Notwithstanding that it had 
been agreed that their formal note should be submitted to Mr. Greene 
for approval before being finally dispatched, this note was drafted 
and sent on without any further conference. When it was received 
the terms of the original memorandum were found to have been 
changed in several material respects. Thus the proposed discussion 
of the details of the new scheme with the British agent and his 
legal adviser (Proposal IV.) was whittled down to an expression 
of the readiness of the Government to take into consideration any 
“ friendly suggestions” that might be made to them. In the first 
condition by which the proposals were governed, the words “ con- 
trary to the Convention” were deleted and the prohibition of 
interference in internal affairs was made general and absolute, thus 
actually depriving British subjects of the protection of their Govern- 
ment. The third condition, relating to arbitration, was amended by the 
introduction of the words “other than Orange Free State,” which 
would have made for a permanent Boer majority on the Arbitral 
Tribunal. The second condition, relating to the suzerainty, was 
left untouched, but this was only an oversight, for in a supplementary 
despatch another redaction of the conditions was given in which 
“the assertion of the suzerainty”’ was changed into “assertion of 
existence of suzerainty,” thus completely altering the sense and im- 


(1) C. 9521, p. 44. (2) Ibid., p. 46. (3) Ibid., p. 58. 
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posing rot the dropping of a controversy, but the renunciation of a 
claim.’ Her Majesty’s Government, however, abstained from noting 
this trickery as it deserved, and contented themselves with accepting 
the scheme as originally proposed, including the conditions. This 
must be clear to anyone who takes the trouble to compare Mr. 
Chamberlain’s despatch of August 28th? with the Smuts-Greene 
proposals I have quoted. 

Of course, this did not suit the Transvaal Government. They at 

once expressed their “‘ deepest regret’ that the conditions set forth in 
their two formal notes had not been accepted, although, they declared, 
in the semi-official negotiations which preceded the drafting of their 
notes, they had been led to expect a different result. They then 
proceeded to withdraw their scheme altogether. In the concluding 
paragraph of this note they asked for further information about the 
Joint Inquiry on which they seem to have imagined the negotiations 
would now fall back, but at the same time they sent on their 
despatch of August 12th—withheld pending the discussion of the Five 
Years scheme—in which they formally rejected the Joint Enquiry.° 
Tactics of this kind could obviously not be tolerated, especially as 
the negotiations had been dragging on for four months without yield- 
ing any result, or even any prospect of a settlement. Her Majesty’s 
Government replied with the penultimatum of September 8th, in 
which the Transvaal was pinned to its Five Years scheme. Failing 
the adoption of this scheme they threatened “ to formulate their own 
proposals for a final settlement.” * The rejoinder of the Transvaal 
is a monument of irritating disingenuousness. Forgetting Mr. Smuts’ 
shifty performances with the Five Years scheme, it insinuates that its 
Government were deceived by Mr, Conyngham Greene ; in face of its 
own gratuitous withdrawal of that scheme, it unctuously twits the 
sritish Government with withdrawing their proposal for a Joint 
Enquiry ; it then boldly declares that it accepted that Enquiry in 
its despatch of September 2nd, whereas that document most care- 
fully guards itself from doing anything of the kind; finally, it 
declines to stand by its Five Years scheme.° The result was the 
present rupture—a rupture for which the responsibility must rest on 
Mr. Kruger alone. 

Such are the main stages by which we have reached the present 
acute crisis. It is clear that there have been mistakes on both sides, 
and it is not impossible that if this could be frankly acknowledged, a 
way toa peaceful settlement might even yet be found. I need not 
point out how this might be done, for the facts, I think, speak for 


(1) C. 9521, p. 59. (2) Idid., pp. 49-50. 
(3) Tbid., pp. 52-54. (4) Ibid., pp. 64-65. 
24948 


(5) Colonial Office Memo., —- 
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themselves. But whatever the mistakes that have been made we can 
at least console ourselves with the reflection that on the main issue 
we have been right, and that on that issue we shall be right even to 
the shedding of blood. That issue is indeed vital to us. It strikes 
at both the moral and material foundations of ow Empire. It is a 
question whether in a land for the destinies of which we are 
finally responsible, we shall tolerate a denial of those principles 
of freedom, fair-play and upright government by which, as a 
nation and as a civilising force, we wish to be judged. It is a 
question, too, of the peace and security of one of the most important 
strategic points in our Imperial dominion. We may not shrink from 
fighting for such a cause without going back a long stride in our 
history. We are told that the result of a war will be to exasperate 
the Dutch, and thus to prevent for generations a peaceful fusion of 
races in South Africa. But is there not already war, and has it not 
already produced exasperation? Is President Kruger’s veiled war 
against the British Uitlander no crime, and is the consequent exaspera- 
tion of the British colonist no danger? Fusion is impossible as things 
stand. Once we obtain equality it will become possible, and in the 
settled peace which must ensue the exasperation of the vanquished 
cannot long endure. 
DIPLoMATICUs. 
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BRITISH AND DUTCH IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Mr. Edward Dicey has, in his article “ Peace or War in South 
Africa” —published in the September number of your Review—made a 
strong attack upon certain facts, figures, and inferences, which appeared in 
my own article, “British and Dutch in South Africa,” in the August Forr- 
NIGHTLY. As a general rule, I think it better to let articles such as these 
stand upon their own merits or demerits, but Mr. Dicey has, it seems to 
me, stated his case in so intemperate and personal a manner, and has so 
deliberately misrepresented me, that I ask from you the favour of some 
brief space in reply. 

When I mention that Mr. Dicey, in the course of his article, has accused 
me of “extraordinary delusion,” “midsummer madness,” “ habitual in- 
accuracy of statement,” “extraordinary Pro-Boer and Anti-British bias,” 
“utter extravagance,” &c., &c., and refers to me as “the spokesman of the 
Afrikander Bond,” &c., &ec., it will, I think, be conceded that the ameni- 
ties usually observed and required in controversies of this kind are 
singularly wanting in my opponent's presentment of his case. Vituperation 
is not argument, and the descent to personalities hardly strengthens a 
man’s advocacy. 

Mr. Dicey is good enough to cast doubt upon my personal knowledge 
of South Africa, although in the article which he attacks I had distinctly 
stated that I had known that country for three-and-twenty years. Upon 
this point I may be allowed to quote from the Spectator of the 9th 
inst., which, in reviewing Mr. Dicey’s article, says, “It was perfectly un- 
necessary, however, for Mr. Dicey to insinuate that Mr. Bryden had no 
first-hand knowledge of South Africa—any library catalogue would have 
acquainted him with the titles of Mr. Bryden’s books.” 

I was living in up-country districts of Cape Colony as far back as the 
year 1876, observing closely the conditions of life among the British and 
Dutch settlers. I have lived a year of this present decade beyond the 
Vaal River, mixing with Transvaal, Free State, British Bechuanaland, and 
Colonial Boers, and wandering through the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
Khama’s Country, the Kalahari, and part of Ngamiland. Possibly a 
perusal of some of my books, Aloof and Karroo: Sport, Legend, and Natura! 
History in Cape Colony (1889) ; Gun and Camera in Southern Africa (1898) ; 
Tales of South Africa (1896); Nature and Sport in South Africa (1897), 
and The Victorian Era in South Africa (1897), might convince Mr. Dicey 
that I have personal knowledge of the country of which I write. 

Why, Sir, I was writing in the St. James’s Gazette and other journals as far 
back as the year 1886, protesting against Boer incursions into Zululand 
and elsewhere, and trying to call the attention of the British people to 
those matters. In those days, unhappily, one cried to deaf ears. Publicists 
—I think Mr. Dicey calls himself a publicist—cared not to turn their 
attention to what was then considered a dull subject, and the result was 
that the Transvaal Dutch were allowed to lay their hands upon that 
huge and valuable slice of Zululand, which never ought to have been theirs. 
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Iam not, as Mr. Dicey insinuates,a spokesman or even an admirer of 
the Afrikander Bond. My books and writings amply demonstrate that 
fact. But I have always spoken up for the many solid virtues of the 
Duteh colonist, while pointing to his obvious weaknesses. I deprecate 
war, if by any possibility it can be avoided, for the reason that, thanks 
to the Jameson Raid and Mr. Rhodes’s share in that shameful business, 
the feelings of the Dutch in every corner of South Africa have been 
violently inflamed, and their suspicions thoroughly aroused. For this 
reason, in my judgment, a war of coercion against the Transvaal must 
almost certainly lead to strife and bloodshed from the Limpopo River to 
Cape Agulhas. I say that the horrors of such a struggle between the 
white races ought, by every human possibility, to be avoided. ‘The war 
party in this country, and apparently Mr. Dicey, think otherwise. Mr. 
Dicey’s panacea is boldly stated in his article thus :—“ In Egypt, in South 
Africa, in every part of the world where British interests are at stake, I 
am in favour of advancing and upholding those interests at the cost of 
annexation and at the risk of war. The only justification I admit is that 
the country we desire to annex or take under our protection, the claim 
we choose to assert, and the cause we decide to espouse, should be calcu- 
lated to confer a tangible, manifest advantage to the British Empire.” 
Upon this pronouncement I cannot do better than again quote the Spectater— 
which I should mention is not of my way of thinking upon the Transvaal 
question :—“ We cordially dislike the frank avowal of national greed. . . . 
Mr. Dicey’s formula expresses the aims of jerry-builders of the Empire, 
not of the Lawrences and Cromers, the true founders of our Imperial 
position.” 

Mr. Dicey has been at great pains to throw discredit upon my figures. 
My data for the numbers of British and Dutch in Cape Colony were taken 
from the Official Handbook of the Cape and South Africa, where the numbers 
of the white races are not only given en bloc, but are arranged under 
religious denominations. Juce Mr. Dicey, I cannot quote a better autho- 
rity. That my estimate of the Dutch is not exaggerated may be gleaned 
from the fact that at the last census (1891), 228,627 souls were returned 
as belonging to the two Dutch Reformed Churches. “ Racial animosities ” 
have not, as Mr. Dicey asserts, “ hitherto stood in the way of any official 
investigation into the relative numerical strength of the Dutch and British 
clements in the white population of the Colony.” Mr. Dicey charitably 
insinuates that my figures “ are derived from calculations made and circu- 
lated by the Afrikander Bond.” My authority is, as I state, an official 
publication of the Cape Government. 

I cannot at all agree with Mr. Dicey’s hypothesis that the adult males 
of the Dutch in Cape Colony should only number 36,000 out of the 
230,000 which I quoted as the total Dutch population. I believe that 
European calculations as to proportion of sexes would be falsified among 
the Dutch of South Africa. At all events, they have never been applied 
there. The Dutch have very large families, and males seem to me somewhat 
to predominate. Again, according to Dutch South African custom, every 
male between the ages of sixteen and sixty is liable for war service. I do 
not think that my calculation of 50,000 men capable of bearing arms 
among the Dutch of Cape Colony is at all excessive, and I assert this in 
face of Mr. Dicey’s contemptuous “ comment is unnecessary.” 

My computations as to the numbers of Transvaal and Orange Free State 
Boer fighting men were taken from official estimates of the Governments 
of those Republics. Mr. Dicey’s delicate hypotheses of what the numbers 
cught to be are beside the mark. Mr. Dicey is of opinion that the Free 
State Boers will never dare to join forces with their Transvaal kinsmen 
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against the British. The latest reports from South Africa indicate very 
clearly that, as I had contended, the Free State Dutch will, under present 
conditions, almost certainly aid the Transvaalers in resisting a British 
invasion. 

I will concede one point, and one point only, to Mr. Dicey. At the time I 
wrote my article I was not aware of the publication of the Natal census of 
1899, which increases the European population from 43,000 to 61,000. This 
includes Boers. As Mr. Dicey is no doubt aware, much of this increase 
has taken place in Durban and other towns. But the average urban white 
man in South Africa is not accustomed to the rifle, and, in an emergency, 
would be quite useless against foemen such as the Transvaal Dutch. For 
exactly the same reason the 146,000 British and other settlers in Cape 
Colony could not possibly contribute 24,000 available soldiers. I put down 
the number at 17,000, which is a liberal estimate. The Cape population, 
roughly classed as British, is largely urban. It consists, for the most part, 
of men quite unaccustomed to rifles and horses. It would be mere massacre 
to take utterly untrained men, such as these, into the field against sharp- 
shooting, hard-riding Boers, accustomed from infancy to the life of the 
Veld. Again, large numbers of the so-called “ British” are, as in Johannes- 
burg, Jews, Germans, and men of other than British nationality. These 
men either could not or would not fight for the English in a struggle with 
the Dutch. 

I maintain, then, that my figures are not, as Mr. Dicey affirms, “ utterly 
unreliable.” They were put forth after mature consideration, the result of 
personal experience in South Africa. I never said, or implied, that 90,000 
Dutch could be marched bodily into the field against the British. I did 
say that in case of a general racial war in South Africa—which, by the 
way, is not quite so absolute an impossibility as some suppose—the Dutch 
could draw their fighting men from more than 90,000 adults, while the 
available British, at the time I wrote, numbered not more than 40,000 men. 

I have not space to reply further to Mr. Dicey’s misrepresentations and 
personalities. The question of my reliability or his I leave to those 
persons who really know something of the conditions of life in South 
Africa, not alone in centres such as Johannesburg, for instance, where the 
shouters, and not the combatants, abide, but in the remoter country districts, 
where the true fighting men, British and Dutch, have their homes. 

It is instructive to compare Mr. Dicey’s zeal against the Transvaal 
Dutch—a small people of some 85,000 souls—with his sentiments on the 
Venezuela difficulty and our relations with America. “If,” says Mr. 
Dicey, ‘as seemed probable, the enforcement of our claim was certain to 
involve us in a war with the United States, we should have been entering 
on a contest. in which we had everything to lose and nothing to gain.” 
Surely a pitiful doctrine this? We are to cringe to America because she 
is strong, and to thunder war against the Transvaal because she is weak. 
If we had rights in the Venezuela question they were as surely worth 
fighting for as for those we claim in South Africa. 

I am an Imperialist, but with this kind of Imperialism one can have 
no sympathy. 





I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c., 
H. A. BRYDEN. 
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A NEW CAROLINE COMMONPLACE BOOK. 
To the Editor of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Sir,—In her interesting account of “A New Caroliné Commonplace 
Book,” Miss Alice Law supplies an imperfect version of what she calls ‘a 
nonsense verse of extraordinary charm,” one line of which, by a simple 
mis-reading—“ joy ” for “ivy ”—has been indeed converted into nonsense. 
I do not know where the locus classicus of the lines, which have been all 
my life familiar to me, is to be found, I supply, however, a complete, 
though doubtless more modern version, of what has been called ‘A Lesson 


in Punctuation.” 


‘* T saw a peacock with a fiery tail 
I saw a blazing comet drop down hail 
I saw a cloud begirt with ivy round 
I saw a sturdy oak creep on the ground 
I saw a pismire swallow up a whale 
I saw the brackish sea brimful of ale 
I saw a Venice glass eignteen feet deep 
I saw a well full of men’s tears that weep 
I saw men’s eyes all in a flame of fire 
I saw a house big as the monn and higher 
I saw the sun at twelve o’clock at night 
I saw the man that saw this wondrous sight.” 


? 


I have no doubt that—except for the substitution of “joy” for ‘ivy’ 
—Miss Law has quoted correctly, and I have modified, in two or three 
places, my version from that she supplies. It is possible, of course, that 
‘‘joy” isa mis-reading of the original scribe. At any rate, some of your 
readers may be pleased to have the entire poem, the trick of which will 
soon suggest itself to them. 
JOSEPH KNIGHT. 


* The Editor of this Re view does not unde rt uke lo return uy manu scripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending oy a proof as no guarantee of the ct eptance of an article. 
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